


Polaroids New 





Louvers control light 


Automatically 








A~_W Polaroid introduces anew Flash measures the exact light 
(ve line of cameras that uses a you need, for any distance. And 
flash system coupled to the _ it’s automatic as you focus the 
focusing system. When your camera. Just shoot normally. 
picture is in focus, the flash is For close-ups (3 feet), little 
set for just the right amount louvers close over the flashcube. This pre- 
of light on your subject. vents burn-outs and gives you soft light as in 
Did you ever get flash- the picture at the bottom. 
cube shots like the bad ones above? Now focus on a group shot as far back as 


Polaroid’s new 400s with Focused Flash 10 feet. The louvers open wide. And the new 
makes this yesterday’s problem. Focused GE Hi-Power Cube, over twice as bright as 





Focused Flash 





ends black-outs 





standard cubes, gives you extra reach. 
livers the extra brightness in the picture on the 
right below—no more faces left in the dark.) 

There are four models in the new Polaroid 
400 Land camera series. They all give you 
color pictures in a minute and come with elec- 
tric eye, electronic shutter and superimposed- 
image rangefinder. 

(The 450, our most advanced model, even 
watches your watch for you and “Beeps” 
when your picture is developed.) 


(It de- 






Prices for Polaroid’s new 400s 
start at under $60 without Focused 
Flash, under , 3 
$70 with it. 
Spend the ex- 
tra $10. Your 
camera will 
know just 
how far to go. 


On Polaris 5 new 400s. 





Cutty Sark. 


The only one of its kind. 


In the clipper era, magnificent tall ships sailed 
herculean races from China and Australia. 
The stakes: Fortunes and reputations. 

Only the fastest clippers challenged Cutty Sark. 
Here are three. None have survived. Only 
Cutty remains in permanent berth in England. 
Today, as a century ago, Cutty Sark is unique. 





Ariel, one of the sleekest, most beautiful 
clippers ever built. In 1872, she 

left Shanghai a day before Cutty Sark. 
Cutty beat her home by a week. 


Derwent, 

constant rival of 
Cutty Sark's in the days 
of the Australia 
trade. In 1888, Derwent 
departed Sydney over 
two weeks ahead of 
Cutty Sark. 

Cutty was home first 
by three days. 





Ilbustrations and text from “The L 
Cutty Sark” reprinted with perr 
Brown, Son & Ferguson, Led., Publishers. 








Cutty Sark’s 
century-old 
reputation is 
honored by the 
Scots whisky that 
took her name. 
For generations, 
Cutty Sark has 
blended only 
Scotland's best 
whiskies to create 
the exceptional 
Cutty Sark taste... 
and the character 
only Cutty Sark 
can offer. 

Cutty Sark. 

It stands alone. 
You'll know why. 

























For exact replica of antique 3-pint “Liverpool” 
Cutty Sark pitcher, above, send check of money order 
for $4.95 to: Curry Sark Pitcher, P.O. Box 56, 

New York, N.Y. 10046, Offer void where prohibited 





Thermopylae, fastest 
of the tea clippers for 
years. Butin 1872, after 
the most famous and 
controversial clipper 
race of all time, Cutty 
Sark was declared 
winner of “the blue 
ribband of the Pacific.” 
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Today, modern medicine has learned how to take care of almost 
any illness you might get. 


Now all you need is someone who'll take care of you. 


If you've got heart trouble, you 
see a cardiac specialist. If it’s your 
lungs, a pulmonary man. Your 
nerves, a 
neurologist. 








‘entoee 


But who do you turn to, to look 
after your health day in and day 
out, to help see that your little 
illnesses don’t become big ones? 

The family physician, formerly 
known as the general practitioner 
or GP. 

But today, believe it or not, 
that kind of doctor is virtually a 
dying breed. Today only 15% of 
our practicing physicians are in 
family practice. 

It isn’t that today’s medical 
students don’t want to go into 
family practice.On the contrary, 
many of them do. 

Sad to say, their medical 
education is what turns many of 
them away from it, toward the 
other specialties. 

Today’s med student spends 
his first two years of med school in 
the classroom, learning basic 
medical science. He has almost no 
contact with patients. Then in his 
last two years, he works with 
patients. But they’re hospital 


patients, already sick with a specific 


illness. So the young doctor begins 
to get used to treating sick people, 
with fairly serious illnesses, using 
complicated and costly hospital 
equipment. 


Were nothing but people getting together for health. 
, Shield 


By the time he’s ready todecide the physician’s assistant would be 


what kind of doctor to be, he’s 
already headed away from family 
practice. He’s had no experience 
caring for people with minor illness, 
outside a hospital setting. And the 
people he’s studied with, and come 
to admire the most, are surgeons, 
neurologists, internists. 

What we need to do is change 
our medical education system so 
that it doesn’t discourage students 
from going into family practice. 
After doing basic classroom work, 
students should have a chance to 
study, and do their internship and 
residency, with a family doctor. 

They could work with him, in 
his office in a community, and learn 
about family practice from someone 
who understood it and was devoted 
to it. 

Of course, only specially 
certified doctors would be allowed 
to teach in that situation. 
There would have to be 
strict controls on what 


Blue Cross/Blue 









allowed to do. 

Such a change will bring its 
own problems, of course. Hospitals 
will have to learn to get along 
without some of the interns and 
residents who work for them now. 
They’ll have to learn to make better 
use of the talents of the people 
they already have. 

And each of us will have to get 
used to seeing assistants working 
side by side with our family doctor. 
If we have one. 

But however difficult it may 
be to change the system, it’ll be 
well worth it. 

After all, once you havea 
good family doctor looking after 
you, there’s a good chance your 
heart, lungs, and even your nerves, 
will be quite able to look after 
themselves. 


We need each other. 
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The First Freedom: 





You've made your will. 
But you know that today a will 
alone won't prevent taxes from 


diminishing your estate. So you 
worry. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
can help free you from this worry. 
A First Trust Officer, together 
with your lawyer, can show you 
how Personal Trusts—and 
other legal vehicles—can keep 
taxes from consuming your estate. 


Freedom from 
the worry of taxes 
consuming the estate 


you leave them. 


They will cover every detail 

of estate planning with you. 
Especially your two most important 
tax savings: the marital deduction, 
and avoiding the “second tax”’ 
when your family trust passes 
from your wife to your children. 
They'll explain everything. 

Your First Trust Officer, guided 
by your estate plan, will give your 
beneficiaries his complete personal 
attention. 





He understands your concern 
about insuring your family’s welfare. 
After all, he’s a family man, too. 

Why not check with your lawyer 


and call Dan Wegner at (312) 732-4301. 


He can free you from worry. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Personal Trust Service 











S$ ustll tell you 
hows $ run 
14 airline. 


Guten Tag 

pretty stewardesses of 
©) Lufthansa 

German Airlines: 


When our 747 passengers dont 
like the movie, introduce them 
to our special “quiet” section. 








lf they don't smoke, tell them 
about our special 
no-smoking section. 


We are not dummkopfs. 


Che Red Baron 





Where else 
could you go 


to PUY puppy dogs 
Picassos 
Polynesian cruises 
motorcycles 
washing machines 
movie Cameras 
Paris originals 
Rolls-Royces 
electric brooms 
baby buggies 

.. blimp rides 
judo lessons 

TV sets 

} kitchen sinks? 





Stay at home and My 
buy it from a friend Bos 


| 
Channel 11’s TV Auction April 25-May 1 wll 
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Introducing 
53/80 





The color is white. 
The taste is dry 
The possibilities are endlees 


You've never seen a whisky Hard wood. Soft wood. 
like this. Because there’s never And nutshell charcoals. 
been one like it. The result is the first whisky 
It’s hard to make. But it’s easy — that looks white, tastes dry, and 
to enjoy. mixes with just about anything. Or- 
_ And here’s why. ange juice. Tomato juice. Tonic. 
The mellowing is done in care- Ginger ale. Soda. Or you can drink 
fully seasoned oak barrels. it on the rocks. It’s that good. 
And that’s just the beginning. Frost 8/80 is easy to enjoy. 
It goes through 8 full steps on the The color is white. 
way to terrific. And it’s filtered 3 The taste is dry. 
extra times through: The possibilities endless. 





SKY« 8 - « BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORP. - LOUISI 











SHERATON IN HAWAII 
The incredible hotel...dominating Waikiki Beach 


SHERATON-WAIKIKI 


This is the hotel whieh sets the new standard of luxury and splendor for all of Waikiki. 

It opens in June . . . with 1,800 rooms and suites. Five restaurants, six bars, two swimming pools. 
A $50-million vacation paradise . . . right on Waikiki Beach. 

You can be among the first to spread its fame. Just dial (800) 325-3535 toll-free 
for reservations .. . or have your travel agent call for you. vei 

If you Wish, write direct to Sheraton-Waikikie(P. O. Box 8559, Ys 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96815) for reseryations or more information. 


Rates from only $22 double. 
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Sheraton HotelSiun Hawaii 


SHERATON HOTELS AND MOTOR INNS, A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ITT 











LETTERS 





Abortions and Ecology 


Sir: It is very encouraging to find out that 
the value placed on life does not end with 
the ecology program [March 29], 
Ecologists have (and rightly so) placed 
a great value on the ducks’ and the al- | 
ligators’ lives. It is beyond me, however, 
why they have not taken up the banner 
of the conservation of the human species 
and its dwindling civil rights. The church- 
es should not have to carry a_ banner 
that the Government should be waving 
GEORGEANN KUGLER 
Richland, Wash. 


Sir: Let the “religionists’ follow their 
own consciences, but not try to dictate 
to or condemn others who think differently. 
Historically the church has committed 
far too many murders, and in the name 
of God, for it now to attempt to invoke 
the Sixth Commandment on behalf of em- 
bryos unborn and not yet really human. 
J, AppIson SMitH 
Seattle 


Sir: Aren't those people who condemn 
abortion today the same ones who con- 
demned contraceptives a few years ago? 
Don’t they know that contraception is bet- 
ter than abortion, and abortion is better 
than infanticide? Infanticide is a horrible 
thing, and it is already practiced widely. 
Only nobody ever calls it infanticide—it 
usually goes by some other name, like 
neglect. 





SusAN McCuTCHEON 
Lake Forest, lL. 


Sir: God bless those who are fighting lib- 
eralized abortion laws. I cannot see how 
a Christian can take any other position. 
We who baptize infants and bury the 
dead with rites of Christian worship can- 
not possibly stand by while innocent human 
life is forced from a mother’s body, de- 
posited on a surgical tray and burned 
with common debris in a_ hospital 
incinerator. 
(THe Rev.) Davip W. Simons 


Barnesboro, Pa. 


Sir: If a fetus is classed as human life, 
as claimed by anti-abortionists, why is an 
aborted fetus not accorded the burial that 
a full-term dead baby receives? Likewise, 
why does a dead fetus, the result of a mis- 
carriage, not receive burial as a human? 
The answer would seem to me to be that 
a fetus, aborted by accident or design, is 
not properly considered a human life un- 
til it is fully formed, for until then it can- 
not live as a human being. 

FRIEDA SMITH 

Auckland, N.Z. 


New SST Challenge 


Sir: I am pleased to see sanity prevail in 
the U.S. Senate with the cancellation of 
funds for the SST [April 5]. Seattle will sur- 
Vive, and now maybe the rest of us will. 

But let's get together now. Let's see Ot- 
tawa and Washington pass legislation ban- 
ning SST overflights—whoever operates 
and builds the planes. 

BRIAN VICKERS 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Sir: Can't any of the backers of the 
SST and “free enterprise” come up with a 
consortium or something to raise the $135 
million to keep the next stage of the 
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Many “free” credit cards are good 
around town. The American 
Express Money Card is good 
around the world. 








Apply now. Write American Express, Box 2912, N.Y.. N.Y. 10008, 


THE MONEY CARD 
EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 





Sauza is the 
largest-selling 
Tequila in 
Mexico- 

and the world. 


At last you can get the 
Tequila that Mexicans 
prefer. They choose 
Tequila Sauza more often 
than they do any other 
Tequila made. 

When in Mexico 


visit the Tequila Sauza 
distillery in Guadalajara 


/ — 3 lan my, 
Tequila Sauza 86 proof. Sole Dist. U.S. A. Munson Shaw Co., N, Y. 
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Founder Major William Grant and grandson. ~~ 





The secret of Grant’s 8 Scotch is still in the family. 
And you share it every time you open the bottle. 


Since 1887, the Grant 
family of Glenfiddich has 
handed down the secret of 
making great Scotch from 
father to son. 

It began with our founder, 
Major William Grant. He 
knew it would take more 
than just’a special blend of 
fine grain and Highland malt 
whiskiés to make a new 
brand successful. It would 
take the dedication of the 
entire Grant family to 
making Scotch with special 
care and attention 
year after year. 


Grant’s.8 Scotch: share our family secret. 


Blended Scotch Whisky 86 Proof, 


Today, after four 
generations, we Grants still 
follow the Major’s advice. 
We're still a family-owned 
and family-operated business. 
And we still watch to see that 
Grant’s 8 Scotch is carefully 
aged for eight years to assure 
the smooth, light, balanced 
flavor that’s enjoyed by 
millions. 

That’s what the secret of 
Grant's 8 Scotch is 
allabout.Andyou | 
share itevery /€ . 
time youopen f/ Ay alae 27 
the bottle. E | 














William Grant & Sons, Inc., N.Y. Importers, Bottled in Scotland 














Jet Southern 
to Memphis 
3 nonstops 


Leave close in Midway at 7:45 am, 11:30 am or 6:44 pm. Fare only: $42 


Southern also has through Jet service to 
BATON ROUGE, GREENVILLE, Miss.., 
GULFPORT/ BILOXI, JACKSON / VICKSBURG, 
MOBILE, MONROE, NEW ORLEANS. 














Also Southern has fast Jet-to-Jet 
connections in Memphis to 
BIRMINGHAM, MONTGOMERY, 
TALLAHASSEE. 


People on their way up save 20 to 50 percent 
with our special fare deals. Low cost fares such 
as: “Discover America”... Family Fares... 
Youth Fares .. . Special Military Fares . 
“Long-Weekend Fares"... “Group 10 Fares." 
Pick the fare deal that suits you best. 


For reservations, call 
726-6273 or your 
Travel Agent. 
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Some “free” credit cards buy golf 
balls. The American Express 








Money Card buys Pebble Beach. 





Apply now. Write American Express, Box 2912, N.Y., N.Y. 10008. 


THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 











THE POWER BEHIND 
THE AMERICAN WAY 
OF DOING BUSINESS 


It makes it all happen. It builds 
ourairlines, railroads, highways 
. .. makes possible our mass 
transportation. It grows our 
food and brings it to market. 
It’s the heart of the free enter- 
prise system and the “Ameri- 
can way”’ of doing business. 

Therefore, it must be protected 


THE CHICAGO-MIDWEST CREDIT MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, Chicago, Ill. 








and carefully administered. 
The credit manager, an exec- 
utive on industry’s financial 
team, makes far-reaching 
judgments. Yet with each de- 
cision extending credit, he sig- 
nifies his confidence in his 
fellow man. It means he really 
believes. No wonder the 
‘‘American way” has been so 
successful. With that kind of 
attitude, how can you miss? 





| Sir: 





| 


| project alive? If the thing is as good as 
| its backers claim, they ought to put their 


money where their crying towels are. 
LINDEN M. MALKI 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Sir: The Senate has scored its coup de 
grace against the SST. Now then, let's 
see if Senator Proxmire will have any sec- 
ond thoughts after he sees all of the Anglo- 
French and Soviet SSTs coming into and 
leaving J.F.K. Airport in New York City 
while our commercial airline industry with- 
ers on the vine. I think the anti-SST forc- 
es have made a very serious mistake. 
FRANK F. Russo 
Pittsburgh 


Sir: Your article, “William Proxmire, the 
Giant Killer,” [March 29] is misleading 
Senator Proxmire has not killed any gi- 


| ants. He has simply caused 42,000 more 


acrospace employees to lose their careers 
(not jobs). The SST money will now be 
spent on more “worthwhile” welfare proj 
ecis. Please tell me again how welfare 
helps our balance of trade. 
WILLIAM ALLEN THAYER 
Playa del Rey, Calif. 
Sir: Killer” is in 


Proxmire “the Giant 


| line for kingship if the David and Go- 


liath story has political significance for 
1972. 

The Spartan Senator from Wisconsin, 
who doesn’t believe in defeat no matter 
what the odds, is the kind of culture 
hero the Democratic Party needs for its 
myth-making machine in 1972. He is liv- 
ing evidence that this country has not 
run out of real heroes. 

Davip GEORGE 
Seville, Spain 


Calley as MOY? 


Sir: My early nomination for Time’s Man 
of the Year is Lieut. William Calley, scape- 
goat of a war we don't know what to do 
with. What a laugh: convicted of pre- 
meditated murder [April 12]. All of us 
who called for those bomb-bay doors to 
be opened while serving in World War Il 
knew we were going to kill civilians as 
well as military, And what about 
Hiroshima? 

Nixon could pull off the political ma- 
neuver of the decade by letting this thing 
go on till election eve, then granting a 
full pardon, 

BARNEY MILLS 
El! Raso 


America’s collective conscience can 
now rest peacefully, knowing that we have 
justly incarcerated the man_ responsible 
for all the war crimes committed by the al- 
lies in Southeast Asia, With Lieut. Calley 
behind bars, our mission of good will in 
Southeast Asia will be able to proceed 
without the recurrence of any American- 
initiated atrocities. 

Pau. HOLMES 
Clinton, N.Y 


Sir: I wonder what Lieut. Calley’s fate 

would have been if he had refused to 

carry out the orders of his superiors. 
HELEN B. RAMER 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: There have been Calleys in all wars, 
on both sides, who have vented their sick 
sadism upon prisoners of war, and who 
have found a multitude of gullible types 
who fall for their rationalizations. 

Shed not a tear for this man but feel 
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The savoir faire of the first-class steward as he 
Stirs your martini... the elegance of the chef de v7 
cabine as he carves the carré d’agneau...the 
grace of the hostess as she helps you to a pillow 
Or a cozy blanket. You get all the little luxuries of 
Paris on Air France. And even after you arrive, 


| 
Air France can tailor-make a tour for you that’s as | 
luxury-filled (or economical) as you wish! Fly Al re } 
with us soon to Paris or Montreal or Mexico : 
or the French West Indies. And luxuriate in FRA NEE ” Mliction of the s 
Paris al] the way there. For more information, 


Of Gne of Paris’ crag 
call your Travel Agent or Air France. le bon voyage ris’ orga 


eieeated ~- 


——~fe sourire 4 ‘ 
The service aboard Air France is Paris at its best. e a? d 


“Te 1p Ese, 
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What is U.S. Steel doing to | 
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put more fun in your leisure? 


a : 


ne rt it “We're 
Involved. 
| 





When your family name is on the outside, you care about what's inside. 


HENNESSY COGNAC, 80 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 








the lump in your throat for his family, 
his disgraced uniform, and most of all for 
his victims, 


GerorGE R. SENN 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Stone in the Stomach 


Sir: Who needs a $22.500 bathroom 
{March 29]? No wonder the protesting stu- 
dents, blacks and other underprivileged 
. members of our lopsided society think 
the only solution to our ills is to tear ev- 
erything down. I feel one of those “pol- 
ished stones” at the pit of my stomach. 
(Mrs.) ALICE VANDENBERG 
Dolton, Hl. 


Sir: I realize that in this great country 
of ours there will always be the haves 
and the have-nots, and | certainly do not 
begrudge people who have come up from 
the bottom and made their money the 
hard way their fancy bathrooms. But on 
the other hand I cannot help wondering 
if these people have paid their fair share 
of taxes. Also I have a question: How do 
you clean a washbowl lined with gold 
leaf? 
Mrs. RicHarp Hoses 
Galesburg, III. 


| 

. ; . 
> Wash it as you would good china, Do 

| not use abrasives. 

. 


A Responsive Chord 


Sir: Your article on compression fractures 
of the vertebrae, “Snowmobiler’s Back” 
{March 15], struck a responsive chord. 
For several years now I have been study- 
| ing the vertebrae of Canadian Eskimo skel- 
. etons recovered from archaeological sites, 


some of these dating back a thousand 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Miss/ Mrs 5. Mr. 
Name 





Address (new, if for change « 





City State Zip 
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Some “free” credit cards are good 
at some hotels. The American 
Express Money Card is good at 
good ones...worldwide. 
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Apply now. Write American Express. Box 2912. N.Y... N.Y. 10008. 


THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 


What’s best to take for 


Dull, Throbbing | ' 
~ Pain Of Nervous 
‘Tension Headaches? 


Doctors who specialize in treating 
headaches state most headaches are 
caused by emotional tension and 
stress. Anyone who suffers from ten- 
sion headaches knows only too well 
how the throbbing, pounding pain can 
dull your efficiency, slow you down 
and play havoc with your nerves. 

What's best to take? Clinical tests 
by doctors on over 500 patients who 
complained of tension headaches, 
proved Anacin® relieves nervous 
tension headaches just as effectively 
as the expensive leading prescrip- 
tion. Yet Anacin needs no prescrip- 
tion and costs far less. 

Here is other convincing evidence 
about Anacin. Replies from a survey 
of over 1600 specialists in internal 














medicine showed twice as many doc- 
tors said they would recommend 
their patients use the Anacin for- 
mula to relieve pain over that of the 
other leading extra-strength tablet. 
Just consider that—twice as many 
doctors prefer Anacin. 

You can trust Anacin to relieve 
headache pain in minutes. Then its 
nervous tension and painful pres- 
sure on nerves go, too. Anacin lets 
you do a better job, Lets you func- 
tion better. 

Despite its great strength, Anacin 
is not habit-forming and it’s so gen- 
tle acting on the stomach. 

It makes good sense to take fast 
acting, extra strong and doctor ap- 
proved Anacin Tablets. 














It has recently been 
that a lot of you people 


WHAT PEOPLE THINK ABOUT 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


They won't talk straight to people 47 


os 


Their auto insurance costs too much 


4% 


They hide behind the fine print 


7% 
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They are too concerned with profit 
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They don't care about customers 2] % 








brought to our attention 
out there dont like us. 


We at Travelers know that it’s im- 
portant to both of us that somebody 
in the insurance business do something 
to change what you think. 

One of the things you think now 
is that you can’t talk to an insurance 
company—even to ask a simple ques- 
tion—without getting sold something. 

That's the first thing we'd like to 
change. 

We've set up what we call The 
Travelers Office of Consumer Infor- 
mation. Which is a group of our best 
people, trained to explain what they 
know, in language other people can 
understand. 

If youre confused about what “no 
fault” automobile insurance really 
means, we'll explain it. If you've been 
wondering how much money an insur- 
ance Company pays out compared to 
how much it takes in, we'll tell you. If 
you'd like to know how insurance com- 
panies arrive at their decision not to 
insure certain people, we'll explain it. 

We'll discuss any issues of the day, 
any practices of the present (including 
our legal mumbo jumbo and policy 
contusion) and give you our feeling 
about the future and what the com- 
ing changes will mean to you. 


And we won't spoil things by try- 
ing to sell you a policy or giving your 
name to someone who will. 

We think we'll learn something 
from this as well as you. 

Just how much good will come 
out of it we can't predict. But we're 
convinced that nothing good will 
ever come without it. 


. Call toll-free 
during business hours weekdays 
(800) 243-0191 
Call collect from Connecticut 
(203) 277-6565 
Or you can write, if you prefer, 
to The Travelers Office of Consumer 
Information, One Tower Square, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 


THE TRAVELERS 





years. One of the things noted was an ex- 
tremely high frequency of compression 
fractures, with 45% of the adults having 
at least one fractured vertebra. The cause 
became quickly apparent the first time I 
rode on an Eskimo sled. The sled, of 
course, has no springs. and the jarring is 
transmitted directly to the rider's back. 
Today many Eskimos are abandoning 
their dog teams in favor of snowmobiles, 
but the compression-fracture problem, it 
seems, will still be with them. Particularly 
vulnerable will be the poor fellow who 
rides a sled towed behind the snowmobile, 
a common Eskimo practice. 
CHARLES F. MErgs 
Tempe, Ariz. 


It Was a Land Rover 


Sir: In Time [March 22] there is an ex- 
cellent color photograph of a Land Rover, 
The caption to this photograph describes 
the vehicle as a Jeep. | am sure you will un- 
derstand when I say that we are sur- 
prised that a magazine with your repu- 
tation for accuracy has described our prod- 
uct by. the name of its principal U.S. 
competitor. 

J.K.S. CARPENTER 

Sales Director 

The Rover Company Ltd. 

Solihull, England 


Attractive Alternative 


Sir: Your article on the VLCC tanker Eu- 
ropoort [March 29] cited a perfect ex- 
ample of the kind of foolhardy action 
that results in the fouling of our oceans 
and beaches by oil tankers. It is fright- 


ening to realize that in order to save 
four days’ time, the captain of the tanker 
was willing to risk damage to his ship 
and the “pollution of beaches from Hol- 
land to Spain.” Penalties should be lev- 
eled and be stiff enough to make the loss 
of time a very attractive alternative. 
SAMUEL STOCKHAMER 
East Northport, N.Y. 


Moonlighting Wrestler 


Sir: The new TV season sounds incredible 
[March 29]. Cop turned priest? How about 
featuring a bulldozer operator turned brain 
surgeon, a Sumo wrestler who moonlights 
as a ballet dancer or a defensive lineman 
who embroiders baby clothes to pay for a 
hamburger franchise? 
Mrs. THOMAS CARPENTER 
Clarksburg, Md. 


A Tidal Wave 


Sir: I was sorry to read your public chas- 
tisement of our closing of Father's Day 
[March 29}. 

To produce in the theater today takes 
great courage. New playwrights and com- 
posers are shying away from the New 
York theater because of its precarious 
state on and off Broadway. Investors are re- 
luctant to part with capital, and audi- 
ences, due to the limited entertainment 
dollar in today’s economy, go for the 
sure hit or just don't go. 

With the approval of the director and 
the author, we put together a production 
of which we were very proud. So proud, 
in fact, that Mr. Kipness and myself per- 
sonally invested nearly one-third of the en- 


tire capitalization. Opening night, the four 
major television reviews were extremely 
negative. They were joined by Newsday 
and the Long Island Press, with their 
large Long Island following of theater- 
goers, and the Newark News, which reach- 
es the New Jersey commuters. 

Then came the fatal blow: the New 
York Times review. The morning review 
in the Times is like a tidal wave which 
can either let you ride high on the crest 
of success or drown you. 

Yes, | would put up a fight for a run, 
and Mr. Kipness and I have lost hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars putting up fu- 
tile fights against negative notices. For a 
show needs a great deal of money to ad- 
vertise, and these ads must contain fa- 
vorable quotes. Audiences are not willing 
to risk their money to prove the critics 
wrong. If they did, they might discover, 
as I believe they would have discovered 
at Father's Day, some really remarkable 
theater. 

LAWRENCE KASHA 
Manhattan 


Sir: T.E. Kalem’s piece on Father's Day 
made us aware that another production 
of this splendid play should be done im- 
mediately, We've presented Hailey's other 
full-length works with some success in 
Washington, D.C. Thanks to Time, the 
capital will see Father's Day too, 

Davey MARLIN JONES 

Artistic Director 

Washington Theatre Club 

Washington 


Address Letters to Time, Time & Lire Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, 








Sure we're going to tell you the 


electric toothbrush is better. It’s 
a General Electric ad. 

But there are a lot of good 
reasons why, A GE toothbrush 
brushes up to 2,000 strokes per 
minute. It gets to each and every 
surface. Itis designed to help 


prevent tooth and gum problems. 


It makes brushing easier (ask 
your dentist). And much more 
fun (ask your kids). 





Shown, our new Dual Motion 
beauty. Made to brush up and 
down. Or back and forth. Which- 
ever way your dentist 
recommends, 

Now, which one would you 
choose? 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


HEN we decided months ago to do a comprehensive 





story on the New 


Genetics, we realized that the subject did not fit into the normal format 
of a cover article done by a single department of Time. Writers and cor- 
respondents in Science, Medicine and Religion were proposing separate 
projects; Behavior had become a significant part of the field as well. Hence, 
this week’s special section represents a collaboration among the four sec- 
tions. Senior Editor Leon Jaroff (Atom No. | in the journalistic molecule) 
headed the task force. Science Writer Frederic Golden (2), drawing on ma- 
terial gathered by Sydnor Vanderschmidt (3), Alan Anderson (4) and John 
Wilhelm (5), traced the assault on the mysteries of molecular biology. Jere 
Donovan (6), assisted by Nina Lihn (7), devised the diagrams of the cell's 
mechanisms. Medicine Writer Peter Stoler (8), aided by reports from Gail 
Lowman Eisen (9) and Douglas Gasner (10) discussed the potentials in pre- 
ventive medicine. Behavior Writer Virginia Adams (11), working with Erika 
Sanchez (12) and Ruth Mehrtens Galvin (13), described how mental pro- 
cesses might be altered. Religion Writer Mayo Mohs (14), along with Rich- 
ard Ostling (15) and Margaret Lynch (16), covered the subject from the 
standpoint of ethics. The Picture Department's Evelyn Merrin (17) collected 
the photographic material. Said Jaroff: “We cannot be sure what man will 
try to do with the New Genetics, or what the New Genetics will do to man. 
But everyone should be aware of the possibilities.” 


The Cover: Design and photograph by Robert Crandall. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
The Great Chop Forward 


It is one of the anomalies of the post- 
war period that for more than 20 years 
two of the world’s three great powers 
have refused to mingle. Historians will 
one day ponder the fear of contagion 
that prevented the U.S. and China from 
exchanging diplomats or scholars, or 
from trading officially in even so in- 
nocuous an item as firecrackers. They 
may be even more perplexed by the 
fact that when the barriers were finally 
breached, it was done by Ping Pong play- 
ers. This week the U.S. table-tennis 
party of ten men and five women is in 
China at the invitation of Peking. 
Seven U.S.-employed newsmen also 
were admitted. 

President Nixon deserves some credit 
for being the first U.S. President to ex- 
tend a conciliatory hand to Mao’s China. 
He eliminated the U.S. ban on travel 
to China, and had the temerity to call 
China by its legal name. But the great 
chop forward was executed by the su- 
perb play of the Chinese table-tennis 
champions at world competition in Na- 
goya, Japan (see Sport). Peking ob- 
viously saw no danger of humiliation 
in inviting the American team, which 
ranked about midway in the 54-nation 
field, to play exhibition matches in sev- 
eral Chinese cities, with all expenses 
paid by Chairman Mao's paddle-mind- 
ed government. Yet it is a bit unset- 
tling to think that a historic new Open 
Door policy may have been created by 
an expert flick of the wrist or that 


sport was purposely subverted to the 
uses of diplomacy. 





Zoo Story 

The desperate financial crisis of Amer- 
ica’s large cities stems partly from the es- 
cape of millions of residents into the 
suburbs, where they turn their backs 
on the decaying centers and concentrate 
on new tax problems of their own. But 
St. Louis has demonstrated that this pro- 
cess can be reversed if the city has some- 
thing distinctive to offer. St. Louis has 
a beloved zoo, where children can chuck- 
le at elephants that play tubas and 
chimps that ride bikes and drive Jeeps. 
Admission has been free. The zoo was 
going broke, so last week residents of 
the suburbs voted voluntarily to aid the 
city and tax themselves. By a margin 
of 4% they approved a special tax dis- 
trict embracing both city and suburbs 
to save the Zoo. 


You Know Me and Horses, Al 


Hiyu, Al. It's my pleasure to hear 
your voice again. How’s things on the 
Coast? The babies been coming home 
for you at Santa Anita? Good boy. 
Here, you ask? Here things ain't so co- 
pacetic. In case you ain't heard, we got 
off-track betting in New York City now 
—first in the nation. I agree, Al; that’s 
got no class at all. This wisenheimer, 
Howard Samuels, didn’t have nothing 
to do since Arthur Goldberg beat him 
in the Democratic primary for Governor 
last year, so he up and organizes this Off- 
Track Betting Corp. for the purpose of 
bringing new scratch into our not-so-fair- 
any-more cily. 

Now in all fair play—and you know 
me, Al, I'm a fervent exponent of fair 
play—I gotta admit that it looks like a 
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BETTING WINDOW AT GRAND CENTRAL 
The bookies’ action has gone legit. 


good hustle, fiscally speaking. Why, on 
the first day alone, the two betting par- 
lors in Forest Hills and Grand Central 
Station and a phone joint pulled in a 
nifty $62,306! But like you said, Al, 
where's the class? No leaning over the 
rail cheering them babies home, no hang- 
ing around the paddock with Charlie 
Highpockets and Danny the Dip. Just 
stand in line—hoo, boy, what lines! 
—and place your bets. 

And the confusion! At Grand Cen- 
tral you can't tell the action crowd 
from the nine-to-fivers. Singapore Sam- 
my stopped there to put a saw on Carry- 
Me-Back in the fifth at Roosevelt and 
wound up on the 5:14 to Greenwich. 
And some jerk commuter in a sulky tie 
accidentally picked up 800 green ones 
on the daily double. Our esteemed book- 
les are now very upsel persons, since 
their action has now gone legit. The 
whole deal, Al—well, it’s got no ro- 
mance. And you know me and horses, 
Al. When it comes to the ponies I'm 
your original romantic. 


M EVENING STANDAR 





“NOW, MEN, WITH THIS TYPE OF PING PONG BAIL, 
YOU CAN PICK UP A CONVERSATION THREE MILES AWAY!” 


a. 


TABLE-TENNIS TEAM BOARDS PLANE FOR HONG KONG 








The President Digs In on 


OME dramatic action seemed needed 
amid the fresh divisions over the 
war. In the uproar over the Calley con- 
viction, there was a yearning from both 
left and right to end it all. Democrats 
were demanding time limits on U.S. in- 
volvement. Congressional hawks were 
defecting. Yet when Richard Nixon ap- 
peared on television to discuss his em- 
battled Viet Nam policy, he changed 
virtually nothing. He delivered a fox- 
hole speech, digging in tenaciously in de- 
fense of his existing position. 

It required political courage to cling 
to an increasingly unpopular policy. Yet 
there is also something discomforting, 
and a measure of his insecurity, in the de- 
fensiveness of a President who acknowl- 
edges that his words might not be be- 
lieved and explains that “I do not ask 
you to take what I say on faith.” Es- 
sentially, Nixon restated his determi- 
nation to disengage from Viet Nam 
gradually and to end the war in such a 
way that “each one of us will come 
out of this searing experience with a 
measure of pride in our nation.” 

Unqualified Success. Nixon an- 
nounced a small increase of the troops 
to be withdrawn between May | and 
Dec. 1: from 12,500 to 14,300 each 
month. The timing will allow him to as- 
sess the stability of the Thieu govern- 
ment in the October elections and the 
capability of the Communists to renew 
offensives in the autumn-winter dry sea- 
son. If extended, that rate would re- 
duce U.S. involvement to 25,000 troops 
by Election Day and sharply reduce 
the cost of the war, though there would 
still be considerable expenditures (see 
following story). Nixon’s reminder that 
he had campaigned for the presidency 
on a pledge to end American involve- 
ment in the war and his willingness “to 
be held accountable by the American 
people if I fail” were interpreted by 
some as a promise of total withdraw- 
al by election time. Confusion also 
stemmed from his mention of a goal of 
“total” withdrawal, but he refused to 
cite any date for its achievement. In ef- 
fect, the President seemed to be prom- 
ising a level of U.S. engagement that 
he considers politically tolerable while 
he continues to keep as many options 
open as possible until election eve. 

Nixon again tried to walk the tight- 
rope of a policy that seeks to reassure the 
South Vietnamese that they are not be- 
ing abandoned, poses a continuing threat 
to the enemy—yet still promises with- 
drawal. Once again he fell into ambigu- 
ity. His plan, Nixon said, was “to end 
American involvement just as soon as the 
South Vietnamese have developed the 
capacity to defend their country against 
Communist aggression.” Then he cited 
the damage inflicted on the Communists 
in the Cambodian incursion and claimed 
to have hurt the enemy even more in the 
Laos operation. That led Nixon to con- 


clude without qualification that “Viet- 
namization has succeeded,” a statement 
reminiscent of Republican Senator 
George Aiken's wry advice five years 
ago: that the U.S. unilaterally declare 
victory and leave. Why, then, his critics 
could ask, is Nixon not ready to quit the 
war now or set a deadline for doing so? 

Nightmare. The answer would seem 
to be that Nixon is not at all certain 
that the South Vietnamese could ac- 
tually survive alone yet. He suggested 
that a precipitate withdrawal from Viet 
Nam would “consciously turn the coun- 
try over to the Communists.” Nixon ar- 
gued that “this way would abandon 
our friends, but even more important 
we would abandon ourselves. We would 
plunge from the anguish of war into a 
nightmare of recrimination. We would 
lose respect for our nation, respect for 
one another, respect for ourselves.” 
Moreover, he wants to use the U.S. pres- 
ence as “a bargaining counter” to win 
the release of U.S. prisoners of war. 

Nixon’s nightmare of the torment that 
would rack the U.S. if the nation were 
to seem defeated in Viet Nam has been 
a recurring phenomenon, One Admin- 
istration official even claimed that “if 
we set a withdrawal date now, the do- 
mestic reaction would be worse than it 
was to the fall of China and the Mc- 
Carthy period.” Given the weariness 
with the war, that is highly arguable. 

Indeed, there is a new danger of vi- 
olence as peace groups press their plans 
for demonstrations in Washington be- 
ginning on April 24. “It is obvious that 
Nixon is not going to give one inch,” ob- 
served one of the antiwar leaders, Sid- 
ney Peck of the People’s Coalition for 
Peace and Justice. “He is intensifying 
the antiwar feeling. He is asking for trou- 
ble.” Demonstrators plan to block streets 
near the Capitol, the Justice Department 
and the Pentagon. 


VIETNAMESE WOMEN AT SAIGON AIRPORT 
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Viet Nam 


Nixon is undoubtedly right in his be- 
lief that Americans cannot readily ac- 
cept the bitter possibility that 45,000 
Americans may have died in Viet Nam 
to no enduring purpose. While some 
may have winced at its bathos, Nixon's 
recital of four-year-old Kevin Taylor's 
salute as the President awarded a post- 
humous Medal of Honor to the boy’s fa- 
ther Karl was a reminder of the per- 
sonal courage and individual suffering 
of U.S. troops in the war. “I want to 
end this war in a way that is worthy of 
the sacrifice of Karl Taylor,” Nixon 
said. Yet others could wonder how many 
more Karl Taylors need die, however 
nobly, for purposes that are no longer 
clear or perhaps even attainable. Too 
long ago, the observation was made 
that the only thing worse than a bad so- 
lution in Viet Nam now is the same so- 
lution a year or two from now—and 
so many additional deaths later. 


ROLAND L. FREEWAN 
- 
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NIXON WITH VIET NAM TROOP-LEVEL CHART 


The Cost of the War After It’s “Over” 


O date the U.S. has expended 44,876 

American lives and $120 billion on 
the Viet Nam War. If all goes ac- 
cording to the schedule Richard Nixon 
announced last week, the number of 
American troops left in Viet Nam as 
of Dec. 1 will be about 184,000. Pre- 
cisely what happens after Dec. | has 
yet to be decided, of course, but some 
projecting into 1972, 1973 and even be- 
yond is already possible. The White 
House ventures no predictions, but the 
men in the Pentagon and State De- 
partment who must carry out future pol- 
icy are working on the plans. 

If the slightly increased withdrawal 
rates announced last week by the Pres- 
ident are maintained, U.S. troop levels 
will be down to 50,000 by late summer 
of 1972 and just over 25,000 on Elec- 
tion Day. After that, what U.S. mil- 
itary planners have in mind, starting 
perhaps by mid-1973, is an “Ethiopian- 
type mission”* of somewhere between 
3,000 and 6,000 men. That would be a 
return to the kind of presence that the 
U.S. had in South Viet Nam at the be- 
ginning of the 1960s with its Military As- 
sistance Advisory Group. Before that 
level is reached, there could still be lo- 
gistical and support troops in Viet Nam, 
but once the numbers are in the “Ethi- 
opian” range, the force would presum- 
ably be strictly advisory. Yet the cost 
will still be considerable. 

THE COST IN MEN. By some time in 1972, 
while troop levels are still up around 
35,000, U.S. casualties could dip to no 
more than five or six men a week. pre- 
dicts one high-ranking State Department 
official. The South Vietnamese will by 
then be doing almost all of the ground 
fighting; the Americans will be limited 
to defense—the kind of routine local 


So called because there are roughly as 
many Americans in Ethiopia at a military com- 
munications center near Asmara—1,600 ser- 


vicemen and an equal number of dependents 


12 


security provided by MPs at the gates 
and in the watchtowers. 

Only for an interim period, ending 
perhaps in 1973, will American pilots 
continue to fly B-52, fighter-bomber and 
C-130 gunship sorties over the Ho Chi 


Minh Trail. Once these sorties cease, 
so will U.S. air losses. With further 
troop withdrawals in 1973, the U.S. 


may lose no more than a couple of 
men a month on the average, though 
enemy terrorists could well inflict heavy 
casualties in isolated attacks. 

THE COST IN DOLLARS. The U.S. is turn- 
ing Over an awesome and expensive ar- 
senal free of charge to the South Viet- 
namese, including 1,200 aircraft from 
U-17 trainers to F-S jet fighters, enough 
to give the South Vietnamese the world's 
seventh largest air force by 1974 or 
1975. The Vietnamese navy already has 
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U.S. PLANES AT DANANG AIRBASE 
Toward the seventh largest air force. 








PECK WITH U.S. BOMBING-LEVEL CHART 


received nearly all of a fleet of 1,600 
boats and ships; the ground forces are 
getting—among other things—640,000 
M-16 rifles, 20,000 machine guns, 34,000 
grenade launchers, 870 howitzers, 
10,000 81-mm. mortars, 220 M-41 tanks, 
1,000 armored personnel carriers, 44,000 
trucks and 40,000 radios. One official 
(and probably low) estimate puts the 
cost of this sort of giving over the past 
three years at $1 billion. 

Maintaining the American forces will 
naturally become drastically less costly 
than it has been; it should fall from a 
peak of almost $30 billion in 1969 
through the current $12 billion to $3 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1973, and perhaps only 
$400 million a year once reversion to ad- 
viser-only status is complete. 

U.S. military assistance to Indochina 
is NOW running at around $2 billion an- 
nually, with much the largest share going 
to Viet Nam. For advisers and military 
aid together, the U.S. check for In- 
dochina is likely to continue at $2.5 bil- 
lion a year at least, and perhaps much 
more. By comparison, the American 
forces in West Germany now cost $1.2 
billion a year, though much of that is off- 
set by $800 million in military pur- 
chases by Bonn from the U.S.; the 
price of American commitment in South 
Korea has been running well over $1 bil- 
lion annually for military aid and main- 
tenance of U.S. troops. 

Washington is now so firmly com- 
mitted to Vietnamization that U.S. plan- 
ners in the Pentagon assume that with- 
drawal will continue no matter what 
happens in South Viet Nam. One of 
the political and psychological risks is 
that as long as Americans remain in 
Viet Nam even as advisers, the South 
Vietnamese can put part of the blame 
on the U.S. if things go awry in the 
war. There have already been recrim- 
Inations Over allegedly inadequate Amer- 
ican support for the Laotian invasion 
There is another risk as well: whatever 
happens, Americans will continue to 
pay an enormous emotional price for 
their involvement in Viet Nam. 
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The Calley Affair (Contd.) 


HEN Richard Nixon announced 

that he would release Lieut. Wil- 
liam Calley Jr. from the Fort Benning 
stockade to house arrest and then add- 
ed that he intended to review the Cal- 
ley case before final sentence is carried 
out, he left several interesting things un- 
said. One was that two days before he re- 
portedly awoke at 2 a.m. to wrestle 
with his conscience over the Calley af- 
fair, the President discussed congres- 
sional distress at the guilty verdict by 
telephone with his party’s leader in the 
House, Representative Gerald Ford of 
Michigan—although the White House 
insists it was not the President who 
brought up the subject. Another was 
that he bypassed Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird when he ordered Calley re- 
moved from the stockade. Laird, who 
now hints that he opposed Nixon's in- 
tervention, heard about it only after 
the fact. 

The third Nixon omission was even 
more significant. The President did not 
explain that Army machinery was al- 
ready under way to spring Calley to 
house arrest, initiated at the request of 
the defense by Major General Orwin 
C. Talbott, commanding general of Fort 
Benning and the convening authority 





Excerpts from Prosecutor Daniel's let- 
ter to President Nixon: 


HEN the verdict was rendered, | 

was totally shocked and dismayed 
at the reaction of many people across 
the nation. Much of the adverse public 
reaction I can attribute to people who 
have acted emotionally and without be- 
ing aware of the evidence that was pre- 
sented and perhaps even the laws of 
this nation regulating the conduct of 
war. To believe, however, that any large 
percentage of the population could be- 
lieve the evidence which was presented 
and approve of the conduct of Liecu- 
tenant Calley would be as shocking to 
my conscience as the conduct itself, 
since I believe that we are still a civ- 
ilized nation. 

e 

If such be the case, then the war in 
Viet Nam has brutalized us more than 
I care to believe, and it must cease. 
How shocking it is if so many people 
across this nation have failed to see the 
moral issue which was involved in the 
trial of Lieutenant Calley—that it is un- 
lawful for an American soldier to sum- 
marily execute unarmed and unresisting 
men, women, children and babies. 

But how much more appalling it is 
to see so many of the political leaders 
of the nation who have failed to see 
the moral issue or, having seen it, to com- 
promise it for political motive in the 
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“The Greatest Tragedy of All” 


for Calley’s court-martial. Many officers 
greeted Nixon's intervention with bitter 
dismay. One said of the President: “He 
knew all along that Calley was coming 
out. He just beat us to the punch.” 

Within the military, Calley friend and 
Calley foe alike agreed that the Pres- 
ident’s motives were political. In Viet 
Nam, SP/5 Willy Rowand of Sunshine 
Harbor, N.J., observed: “Nixon is play- 
ing politics, of course.” Said Captain 
Leroy Saage of San Antonio: “It is a po- 
litical decision, coinciding in part with 
the mail he’s been getting. Nixon has 
also implied that he feels the verdict is 
unjust. It gives the public an impression 
that Nixon has no faith in military 
jurisprudence.” 

Morale and Outrage. No one made 
that point better than Calley’s prose- 
cutor, Captain Aubrey Daniel III, who 
wrote President Nixon an indignantly el- 
oquent letter that belongs among the 
classic defenses of the precept that the 
U.S. must be a Government of laws, 
not of men (see box). Calley’s lawyer, 
George Latimer, naturally found Dan- 
iel’s views “entirely wrong,” and added: 
“I believe the President was exactly 
right in what he did.” The President 
dealt only indirectly with the Calley 


face of apparent public displeasure with 
the verdict. 

I have been particularly shocked and 
dismayed at your decision to intervene 
in these proceedings in the midst of 
the public clamor. Your decision can 
only have been prompted by the re- 
sponse of a vocal segment of our pop- 
ulation, who, while acting in good faith, 
cannot be aware of the evidence which 
resulted in Lieutenant Calley’s convic- 
tion. Your intervention has damaged 
the military judicial system and less- 
ened any respect it may have gained. 


CONRAD—LOS ANGELES TIMES 
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“YOU SURE WE WERE FIGHTING 
FOR THE SAME COUNTRY, WILLIE?” 


case in his TV address. He said he felt 
he should “speak up for the 2,500,000 
fine young Americans who have served 
in Viet Nam.” Nixon added: “The atroc- 
ity charges in individual cases should 
not and cannot be allowed to reflect on 
their courage and their self-sacrifice.” 

The Daniel letter stood in stark con- 
trast to the hesitant response of most po- 
litical figures to the Calley verdict and 
to Nixon’s interference. To be sure, any- 
one of political prominence could le- 
gitimately duck the question by plead- 
ing that he did not wish to repeat the 
President's error of influencing the ap- 
pellate process, Among the 1972 Dem- 
ocratic presidential possibilities in the 
Senate, only Edward Kennedy of Mas- 
sachusetts spoke up for the verdict be- 
fore the Daniel letter was made public, 
though his mail has been running sol- 
idly pro-Calley. Later, Maine’s Edmund 
Muskie said that Nixon appeared to be 
prejudging the appeal; George McGov- 
ern of South Dakota chided Nixon for 
seeming to give in to public pressure. 
Birch Bayh of Indiana said that the Pres- 
ident should “keep his mouth shut until 
the final review and then decide wheth- 
er justice was served.” 

Republican Senator John Tower of 
Texas confided to a dinner companion: 
“The Calley case could become the best 
thing that’s happened to us politically 






You have subjected a judicial system 
of this country to the criticism that it is 
subject to political influence, when it is a 
fundamental precept of our judicial sys- 
tem that the legal processes of this coun- 
try must be kept free from any outside 
influences. What will be the impact of 
your decision upon the future trials, par- 
ticularly those within the military? 
. 

Not only has respect for the legal pro- 
cess been weakened and the critics of 
the military judicial system been given 
support for their claims of command in- 
fluence, the image of Lieutenant Cal- 
ley, a man convicted of the premeditated 
murder of at least 22 unarmed and un- 
resisting people, as a national hero has 
been enhanced. 

It would seem to me to be more ap- 
propriate for you as the President to 
have said something to remind the na- 
tion of the purpose of our legal system 
and the respect it should command. 

I would expect that the President of 
the United States, a man who I believed 
should and would provide the moral 
leadership for this nation, would stand 
fully behind the law of this land on a 
moral issue which is so clear and about 
which there can be no compromise. 

What took place at My Lai has to 
be considered to be a tragic day in the 
history of our nation, But the greatest 
tragedy of all will be if political ex- 
pediency dictates the compromise of 
such a fundamental moral principle as 
the inherent unlawfulness of the mur- 
der of innocent persons. 
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in years.” A colleague, Ohio's Robert 
Taft Jr., defended what Nixon did as a 
proper exercise of his powers as Com- 
mander in Chief; Taft argued that it 
was necessary to restore morale in the 
armed forces and to calm outrage among 
the civilian populace. 

Accepting Atrocities. Nixon may 
well have damped the popular outcry. 
Few of the pro-Calley demonstrations 
planned last week drew much of a turn- 
out; in San Diego, for example, only 
250 supporters—a mixed bag of John 
Birchers and antiwar protesters—turned 
out to rally and march for Calley. “The 
President sort of took the steam out of 
people,” said Terry Repsher, a Houston 
high school junior. Dallas, however, 
bloomed with bumper stickers demand- 
ing: WHY CALLEY? A giant pro-Calley 
billboard blossomed in_ Bridgeport, 
Conn. But from the Timber Ridge 
School in Skokie, Ill, a Chicago sub- 
urb, 41 students wrote Nixon: “We are 
ten and eleven years old and afraid to 
grow up in America if a murderer is con- 
sidered a hero.” 

Around the world, the admiration 
that the U.S. had won for trying and 
convicting Calley was quickly qualified 
when Nixon intervened in the case. Pro- 
Americans and anti-Americans were 
dismayed, for a kaleidoscope of rea- 
sons. East Germany’s Neues Deutsch- 
land ran in adjoining columns pictures 
of Angela Davis in chains and Lieut. Cal- 
ley leaving the stockade. Private Eye, 
London's black-humor satirical review, 
ran a cover photograph of Charles Man- 
son with the caption: “I should have 
joined the Army.” In Saigon, the re- 
spected, generally critical newspaper 
Duéc Nha Nam objected: “The Nixon 
decision tacitly acknowledged that the 
savage and mass killings of Vietnamese 
civilians was right. A white American 
who killed hundreds of yellow-skinned 
Vietnamese was personally freed by the 
U.S. President.” 

Money Problem. Throughout it all, 
Rusty Calley remained ensconced at 
31-D Arrowhead Road; Calley, his secre- 
tary, Mrs. Shirley Sewell, and his girl 
friend, Anne Moore, invested in a $35 
automatic letter opener to try to keep up 
with the mail, which peaked at 10,000 
pieces in one day and is still coming in at 
the rate of 2,000 letters a day. They have 
yet to find a hostile message. Florists’ 
vans turn up daily with bouquets of roses 
or carnations, and the neighbors bring 
gifts of food, Since Calley is still consid- 
ered an officer, his MP guards call him 
“sir.” His most urgent problem is money; 
the fan mail has brought in only $3,000 
for his defense fund. He has only re- 
ceived about $15,000 of his share of a 
$100,000 advance from Viking Press for 
Lieutenant Calley, an expansion of his 
Esquire “confessions” to Writer John 
Sack that is to be published in Septem- 
ber. But the expenses of his defense have 
been substantial, and at the moment he is 
trying to find $700 to pay the Army for 
quarters occupied by his lawyers during 
the court-martial. 
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BILLBOARD IN BRIDGEPORT 
The outcry was damped. 


Portrait of a Prosecutor 

Captain Aubrey Daniel III, the 29- 
year-old Army captain who chastised 
the Commander in Chief, did not gloat 
over his courtroom “victory,” a term 
he abhors. At a party shortly after the 
verdict, when the intense, tight-lipped at- 
torney finally relaxed with a bottle of 
Scotch, his guitar and a group of friends, 
he sadly conceded; “When human lives 
are involved, there is never a winner.” 

Indeed, the 44-month-long trial was 
nearly as much of an ordeal for Daniel 
as it was for the defendant. Early in 
the case he occasionally betrayed his 
youth. “Don’t be so thin-skinned,” Judge 


CAPTAIN AUBREY DANIEL III 
Cool, analytical, forthright. 








Reid Kennedy snapped at him once 
after a string of seemingly petty ob- 
jections. But by the closing weeks of 
the trial, he was consistently trumping 
Defense Attorney George Latimer, bril- 
liantly exposing the aging lawyer's weak- 
nesses on points of law. 

Plain Stationery. His was not an ap- 
proach calculated to conciliate. He dis- 
dained the legal-fraternity camaraderie 
that many prosecutors and defense at- 
torneys share. Still, he won the ad- 
miration of press and peers alike for 
his awesome summation. 

Typically, when President Nixon in- 
tervened, Daniel displayed no outrage. 
Nor did he consult anyone as to the 
course he should take or, once his de- 
cision was made, what he should say in 
the letter. He wrote it on plain sta- 
tionery, without the Army letterhead. 

Cynics have noted that Daniel is get- 
ting out of the Army in about two 
weeks. The Nixon letter could be a gild- 
ed passport to prestigious law firms. 
But sensation seeking does not seem to 
have been Daniel's motive. As one col- 
league put it, “Aubrey means it when 
he says he isn’t looking for publicity. 
He was just extremely disillusioned.” 
The letter is a reflection of the Daniel 
style: cool, analytical, forthright. 

These are late-blooming qualities in 
Daniel. The only son of a South Car- 
olina strip miner, Daniel grew up in Or- 
ange, Va. He slipped and slid through 
four years as a geography major at the 
University of Virginia. “My grades,” 
he remarked, “were all over the place.” 
His academic performance was so un- 
even that he was not accepted at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia law school. The Uni- 
versity of Richmond’s law school took 
him, though, and Daniel buckled down. 
He became an associate editor of the 
law review and wound up in the top 
10% of his class. After graduation, he 
went to work for the Richmond firm 
of Minor, Thompson, Savage & Smith- 
ers, but received his draft notice six 
months later. He quickly applied for, 
and received, a direct commission in 
the Judge Advocate General's Corps. 

Ironically, he missed, due to the tim- 
ing of his orders, the standard 16-week 
course on the Uniform Code of Mil- 
itary Justice before his assignment to 
Fort Benning. So he had to make do 
with a two-week briefing. That is the ex- 
tent of Daniel's military-law training. 
“I just read the book,” he chuckled, 
“and I never felt shortchanged.” 

Hawk to Dove. Though he prosecuted 
Calley to the limit of his ability, and 
was appalled by the scope of the My 
Lai massacre (once prowar, he is now 
a dove), Daniel feels no animosity to- 
ward the lieutenant. “You can’t let these 
things become a personal matter,” he 
said. “In the long run, it is simply a mat- 
ter of whether justice is done. If that hap- 
pens, our society wins.” 

The Army, needless to say, will be 
glad to see the outspoken Daniel go. 
He has no specific plans, but says he in- 
tends to pursue his passion: trial law. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
Bugging J. Edgar Hoover 


A top Senate aide used to begin 
his first telephone conversation of each 
week with a hearty “F--- J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver.” To the startled listener on the 
other end of the line, he explained: 
“Just clearing the lines.” During the de- 
bate over G. Harrold Carswell’s nom- 
ination to the Supreme Court, Indiana 
Senator Birch Bayh became so disturbed 
over an inexplicable strategy and in- 
formation leak that he called in an ex- 
pert to examine his office for listening 
devices. The expert “swept” Bayh’s office 
—the same suite occupied by Richard 
Nixon when he was a Senator—with 
a detector and picked up blips from be- 
neath the floor. The floor was pound- 
ed until the blips ceased, but Bayh 
decided against bringing in jackhammers 
to tear up the concrete to retrieve the 
dead bug. During his years in the 
White House, Lyndon Johnson spiced 
his private conversations with such in- 
timate disclosures about the personal 
and political operations of his enemies 


on Capitol Hill that it seemed to 
many that he had them under FBI 
surveillance. 


Gestapo Tactics. Against this back- 
ground, House Democratic Leader Hale 
Boggs turned to a colleague on the 
floor of the House last week and said: 
“I'm going to make a speech that’s 
going to get national headlines.” In a 
one-minute address, Boggs broke the des- 
ultory parliamentary doings with a harsh 
challenge to the reputation of one of 
Washington's most powerful institutions 
—J. Edgar Hoover's FBI. Boggs: “When 
the FBI taps the telephones of mem- 
bers of this body and members of the 
Senate, when the FBI adopts the tac- 
tics of the Soviet Union and Hitler’s Ge- 
Stapo, then it is time that the present 
director no longer be the director.” 

Two weeks carlier, Democratic Sen- 
ator Joseph Montoya of New Mexico 
had made the same wiretapping charge 
at a little-reported political dinner in 
Denver. But this time the accusation 
came in the House chamber from a 
top Democratic leader, and the Ad- 
ministration responded quickly and cat- 
egorically. Attorney General John 
Mitchell took time during a Florida va- 
cation to deny charges of wiretapping. 
Deputy Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst followed with a_ slightly 
veiled attack on Boggs’ drinking prob- 
lem and emotional instability in the 
past. Kleindienst said Boggs was “sick, or 
not in possession of his faculties.” 
But reporters who questioned Boggs 
after the speech found him motivated 
only by sober and sensible outrage. 

No Knowledge. Kleindienst at first 
offered to let Congress investigate the 
FBI. Then he qualified the offer, saying 
that any investigation would have to 
be limited to the congressional phone- 
tapping charge, rather than become a 
wide-ranging look at the FBI that 
could jeopardize its mission and sourc- 
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es.* As the feud progressed, Boggs. 
too, did some retrenching, admitting 
that Mitchell might be “technically cor- 
rect” about the absence of taps. But 
he continued to insist that the FBI 
had Congressmen under “surveillance” 
—perhaps using other electronic devices 
to monitor their offices. Boggs further 
blunted his attack by the specious ar- 
gument that whatever the facts, a num- 
ber of his colleagues believe their 
phones are tapped and that “if ev- 
eryone thinks his phone is tapped, it's 
as bad as their being tapped. You're 
sure not going to carry on any business.” 


STAN WAYMAN—LIFE 





HOOVER LEAVING HOME FOR OFFICE 
Attacks on the untouchable symbol. 


Boggs and the Justice Department 
concur on that, though for different rea- 
sons. Said Kleindienst, appalled that 
Boggs would make the charge without 
proof at hand: “It’s destructive to the 
country for people to believe that it’s 
being done. How can a Congressman 
function if he feels his talks with his col- 
leagues or his constituents are being 
overheard? We agree that it has a chill- 
ing effect, and we'd like to have a hear- 
ing to get rid of that feeling.” 


Former Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark—whose personal disagreements 
The Administration’s policy toward tele- 


phone tapping was set back last week by a de- 
cision from the U.S. Sixth District Court of 
Appeals (see THe Law) 


with Hoover have flared openly in recent 
months—said that during his eight years 
in the Justice Department, he had no 
knowledge of the FBI's tapping Congress- 
men’s phones. He added that it could 
conceivably be done without an Attorney 
General’s awareness: “It’s a relationship 
that depends on trust.” Kleindienst out- 
lined the procedures involved in autho- 
rizing a tap: Hoover must submit a re- 
quest in writing, which is then reviewed 
by Mitchell. The signatures of both are 
required before the FBI can cut into a 
line. Kleindienst added that for the agen- 
cy to take the initiative on wiretapping is 
also unlikely: “I just can’t 
picture an FBI agent out 
splicing wires someplace at 3 
o'clock in the morning, risk- 
ing observation for an illegal 
wiretap.” 

With Boggs promising 
that the results of his person- 
al investigation would be 
forthcoming, Congress left 
for the Easter recess with the 
FBI in the biggest turmoil 
since Hoover became the di- 
rector of the bureau 47 years 
ago. Under Hoover, the FBI 
long ago evolved into an un- 
touchable symbol of righ- 
teousness to most cilizens 
The chairman of a House 
Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee often bragged that he 
never cut Hoover's budget 
requests. Films, television se- 
ries and books chronicled 
the bureau's crime-fighting 
exploits. The bureau's image 
has begun to fuzz of late, 
thanks to Hoover's outspo- 
ken beliefs and unwilling- 
ness to brook criticism from 
any quarter. He admitted 
that he had not even spoken 
to Robert Kennedy during 
Kennedy’s last six months as 
Attorney General and la- 
beled Ramsey Clark “a jelly- 
fish” and “a softie.” 

Last December he an- 
gered Spanish-speaking 
Americans with a racial slur 
made during an interview 
with Time Correspondent 
Dean Fischer. Hoover's testiness led to 
26 agents and clerks being ordered last 
fall to withdraw from college courses 
where professors had questioned Hoo- 
ver’s methods and techniques. Then in 
January it was discovered that one of 
them, Special Agent John Shaw, was 
forced to resign from the FBI and black- 
listed by Hoover for writing a private let- 
ter to a college professor that was mildly 
critical of Hoover and the bureau. 

No Peace Clerks. There have been in- 
creasing suggestions that, at age 76, Hoo- 
ver should resign. He has been criticized 
for making the FBI too much a length- 
ened shadow of his own philosophy. 
Though the critics aim chiefly at Hoover, 
the FBI's image suffers as well. It was 
discovered that Hoover keeps a fleet of 
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armored limousines around the country 
that outnumbers the presidential limou- 
sines. Documents stolen by radical activ- 
ists from the Media, Pa., FBI office out- 
lined the agency’s use of undercover in- 
formers; one memorandum encouraged 
local agents to exacerbate “the paranoia 
endemic in [New Left] circles that there 
is an FBI agent behind every mailbox” by 
questioning radicals about their activities 
at every opportunity. In the midst of the 
Boggs controversy last week, the FBI 
forced the resignations of two low-rank- 
ing clerks for their after-hours envelope 
stuffing at a peace group’s headquarters. 
Until last week there had been a notice- 
able cooling of the close relationship be- 
tween Hoover and top Justice Depart- 
ment officials. The names of possible suc- 
cessors cropped up in private conversa- 
tions at the department. Most frequently 
mentioned: Supreme Court Justice By- 
ron White. 

Blood. Throughout the latest round 
of criticism, Hoover has kept unchar- 
acteristically quiet, apparently because 
Justice Department officials are worried 
that further intemperate remarks from 
the director might irreparably damage 
his cause. But even if Boggs’ charges 
turn out to be groundless, Hoover's crit- 
ics, scenting blood, are likely to con- 
tinue to press for his resignation. 


Moynihan Writes Again 

During his two years as a presidential 
aide, Daniel Patrick Moynihan became 
known—both in and out of the White 
House—as the most brilliant and pro- 
lific memo writer in the Administration. 
He churned out a series of pungent, read- 
able and controversial messages to Pres- 
ident Nixon before returning in Jan- 
uary to a teaching post at Harvard. 
Academic life has not stilled Moynihan’s 
instincts: not long ago he sent a private 
letter to Nixon chiding the Adminis- 
tration for its reputation of insensitivity 
toward personal rights. The missive so 
impressed the President that he cir- 
culated it among his top officials, from 
where it emerged last week. 

Moynihan opened by reporting on 
some recent conversations with busi- 
nessmen: “Let me take the occasion to 
repeat my comment about what I feel 
to be the serious inattention of the Ad- 
ministration to its reputation with re- 
spect to civil liberties and to the gen- 
eral question of ‘repression.’ Since leav- 
ing Washington, I have spent a good 
deal of time talking to businessmen. 
(Picking up some consulting fees!) I 
have met with the boards of the top man- 
agement of the half a dozen largest 
banks around the country, with the 





BERKELEY'S MAYOR WIDENER (SECOND FROM LEFT) & RADICAL COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Welcome to the System 


OR years the more moderate citizens 
_ Of Berkeley, Calif., urged the town’s 
sizable radical element to drop the pol- 
itics of confrontation and try to work 
within the system. With a well-orga- 
nized campaign, the radicals did just 
that. By the scant margin of 56 votes, 
Berkeley last week elected its first black 
mayor: Warren Widener, 33, a suave for- 
mer city council member and protégé 
of radical Black Congressman Ronald 
Dellums. The insurgents also gained 
three of four available seats on the city 
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council, bringing it to an even 4-4 split 
between leftists and moderates. 

The victory scarcely signified a rev- 
olution in Berkeley politics. There are 
bound to be important changes, but the 
goals of Widener and the radicals are 
not the furniture of barricades: renewed 
proposals for community control of po- 
lice, a city income tax on incomes above 
$12,000 to ease the current property 
tax, a special referendum calling for 
the 18-year-old vote, and a Viet Nam 
peace initiative. 





equivalent groups in the dozen or so larg- 
est mutual funds, with an island (Ja- 
maica!) full of Midwestern meatpackers, 
cereal manufacturers and such, and quite 
a number of heavy industry types, the 
latter at a conference called by the Co- 
lumbia School of Business. 

“I have been astonished—that is the 
word—at their hostility to the Admin- 
istration. More than any other thing, 
what seems to concern them most is 
the belief that the Justice Department 
in particular and the Administration in 
general is intent upon the diminishment 
of civil liberties in the nation, and has al- 
ready to some extent succeeded. This 
feeling is intense. As best I can tell, 
they mostly get this belief from their 
children, who absorb it in the atmo- 
sphere of the elite universities. But they 
believe their children, and in conse- 
quence, detest the Administration.” 

Murder. The White House, Moynihan 
charged, had not responded when oppor- 
tunities arose to dispel suspicion: “This 
was why I was so concerned at the time 
about the charge that the Black Panthers 
were being exterminated, I could get no 
one, save [Special Consultant to the 
President] Len Garment, to see how 
dreadfully potent a charge this was 
against you. The charge was being made 
that your Administration was carrying 
out a systematic plan of political murder 
designed to wipe out a political party. 
The charge was groundless, which I 
could soon enough establish to my own 
satisfaction. But what was the response 
of the Justice Department? In effect, ‘No 
comment.’ And at the lower levels, a se- 
ries of hysterical (two meanings intend- 
ed) statements that this band of six or 
seven hundred high school dropouts, a 
few ex-cons ‘und a handful of former 
OEO employees was plotting to over- 
throw the state. Good God!” 

To Moynihan, there is a reverse log- 
ic involved in the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s reactions: “I think I know what 
is the matter. I saw it happen over and 
over again from the fall of 1969, when, 
aS we organized our response to the Oc- 
tober peace demonstration being led by 
decent young men, things began to go 
wrong for you. The Administration be- 
gan to ask what would please persons 
known to oppose the Administration, 
and then would do the opposite. It is a 
formula for political failure. One of 
the things that disturbs me personally 
about all this is that the nation seems 
to be unlearning so many of the les- 
sons of the late 1960s, which led to 
your election in the first place and your 
brilliant first year in office. Really dread- 
ful things occurred when my party was 
in power but, one by one, your party 
has, as it were, assumed responsibility 
for these things.” 

Concludes Moynihan: “You will re- 
call I came down to Washington to 
work for you deeply concerned about 
the stability of the nation. I remain con- 
cerned. Vast changes have been made 
for the better. But in an odd way, ap- 
pearances are worse.” 
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Now, a Chrysler priced less than a Chrysler. 


Our newest Chrysler. Royal. 

It’s priced less than any 
other Chrysler series. Yet it 
gives you all the things you’d 
expect of a car carrying the 
Chrysler name. 

For one thing, the Royal 
is a full-size car. We refuse 
to compromise by offering 
“junior editions.” So Royal 
is every bit as big as our most 
luxurious New Yorker. 

Royal delivers a smooth, 
comfortable ride. Most big 
cars do. But Royal also gives 
you a torsion-bar suspension 
system. Torsion bars twist 
against bumps instead of 
trying to bounce them away 
like coil springs. And you get 
more control in the turns. You can be 
confident of a Chrysler’s ability to 
handle well in tough spots. Like a quick 
expressway lane change. Or a tight turn. 

Outside of Chrysler products, only 
two American cars have torsion bars— 
OFT: bIVE- Comme OP Co Ceya-te Comme bole MEO) (s C-peelelest (2 
Toronado. 

Royal’s 360 V-8 is designed to give 
you all the power you need. For freeway 
cruising without strain. For safe passing. 
For all the options you want. But more 
than that, it performs best at the most 
commonly used speeds. Commuting and 
city-driving. 

And like every Chrysler we build, 
Royal’s body is unitized. It’s the strong- 
est way to build a car. The body and 
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frame are welded together, not bolted. 
This makes it more rigid. The body stays 
tighter longer. 

The passenger compartment is com- 
pletely insulated — and isolated with 
sound deadeners—to give you the 
quietest ride we’ve ever offered on any 
Oras 

All these things you’d expect of a 
Chrysler. Yet the Royal has one thing 
that you don’t expect—the new low price. 

Royal is priced less than any other 
Chrysler. We did it to make Chrysler 
affordable to more people than ever 
before. 

We’re confident that once you try a 
Chrysler, you’ll stay with it 5 
for a long time. 
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The Gimlet 


Anyway you like it, but always with Rose's. 





One part Rose’s Lime Juice. Four or five parts gin or vodka. Or mix it to your taste. Straight up or on the rocks. 
Alone or in a crowd. At home or away. That's the clean crisp Gimlet. The Rose’s Gimlet. 








LMOST unnoticed because of the 
distractions of Viet Nam, the rest 
of Asia has been undergoing some wide- 
spread and fundamental changes. In the 
past several months, a suddenly cooler 
China has been the catalyst of a num- 
ber of gradual shifts that have been tak- 
ing place in the mood and manner of 
Asia’s capitals. Last week's invitation 
to the U.S. table-tennis team to visit 
China was an example of Peking’s new 
approach. 

Reports Louis Kraar, Time’s South- 
east Asia correspondent: “Slowly, these 
subtle shifts have added up to form 
some sharply definable trends; a marked 
cooling of fears about Peking, a per- 
ceptively calmer view of the Indochina 
war, a reasonably confident acceptance 
of the rapidly receding presence of both 
American and British military forces in 
the area.” 

Though the fighting rages on in In- 
dochina, elsewhere in Asia a 200-year 
stretch of almost continuous Western 
military preponderance is rapidly com- 
ing to an end. Two years ago, the U.S 
had 740,000 troops on bases from Thai- 
land to Japan: under the new with- 
drawals announced last week by Pres- 
ident Nixon (see THE NATION ), the total 
will fall below 420,000 by June 30. By 
year’s end, moreover, the British 
Far East Command will have 
shrunk to a token presence of 
4,000 men and a few ships based 
in Malaysia and Singapore, plus 
three or four Gurkha battalions 
elsewhere. 

The Asians hope that a sta- 
bility of sorts will be brought 
about by what Singapore's For- 
eign Minister S. Rajaratnam de- 
scribes as a “four-handed poker 
game.” He means a balance of in- 
terests between the four major 
powers that will cancel out the 
dominance of any single nation. 
For example, Asian diplomats 
envision an abiding U.S. interest 
in the area that will continue to 
compete with Japan's economic 
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ASIAN FOREIGN MINISTERS HOISTING GLASSES AT MEETING IN MANILA* 


A Quieter China in a Calmer Asia 


Soviet 
coun- 


power. They see the growing 
trade and naval presence as a 
terbalance to China. 

Such views may be far too opti- 
mistic. In the past, national conflicts of 
interest have more often led to war 
than to equilibrium. Nonetheless, Asian 
nations outside the Indochina war zone 
are quietly but quickly rejiggering their 
old diplomatic patterns for a happier, 
more peaceful tomorrow. Items: 
THAILAND, which has been the U,S.’s 
staunchest military ally in Southeast 
Asia, has received $1.5 billion in Amer- 
ican assistance. But the Nixon Doctrine 
and declining U.S. aid have persuaded 
the Thais that the times are changing 
Thus they have announced their in- 
tention to withdraw their 11,558 com- 
bat troops from Viet Nam. Bangkok 
has established trade with ten Com- 
munist countries. Recently it signed a 
trade agreement with Moscow and even 
made token purchases of $10,000 worth 
of dried squid and medicinal herbs from 
Hanoi and Pyongyang. Meanwhile, the 
Thais are “studying” the question of bet- 
ter relations with China. 

INDONESIA’S “nonalignment™ took on a 
strong Western tilt after the aborted Chi- 
nese-sponsored coup of 1965. But now 
Djakarta has led the Asian effort to pres- 


RED CHINESE TROUPE IN KUALA LUMPUR 








sure the U.S. into a military withdrawal 
from Indochina. Lately the Indonesians 
have begun to talk about normalizing re- 
lations with Peking. 
MALAYSIA, another veteran of a Peking- 
backed insurgency, has made an even 
more startling turnabout. Last month 
Kuala Lumpur accepted its first Chi- 
nese Red Cross flood aid; last week it 
rolled out the red carpet for a sellout 
tour by the popular Communist Chi- 
nese Silver Star Cultural Troupe. With 
Rumania and other third-party countries 
acting as the middlemen, Malaysia's 
pragmatic new Premier Tun Abdul Ra- 
zak has begun indirect negotiations with 
China, offering to open trade and dip- 
lomatic relations in return for Peking’s 
promise not to support Malaysia's hold- 
out guerrillas. He has already faced the 
wrenching decision forced by the “two 
Chinas” situation (Time, Oct. 5): Ma- 
laysia is talking about closing down its 
consulate in Taiwan. 
SINGAPORE calmly allows the Chinese to 
operate a major bank on its soil, the 
North Koreans to run endless ads in its 
newspapers extolling the virtues of Kim 
Il Sung, and Soviet ships to call at its su- 
perb port. The Soviet fleet, says Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew, could be a “use- 
ful balancing force” to growing Chi- 
nese and Japanese power. 
THE PHILIPPINES have encouraged 
efforts by third parties and un- 
official emissaries to open chan- 
nels to Peking, despite the fact 
that President Ferdinand Marcos 
is bothered by rapidly growing 
Communist insurgency at home. 
Even the South Koreans, who 
are Asia’s toughest anti-Commu- 
nists, are beginning to talk about 
trade with China. 

Such realignments have been 
set in motion by some major 


From left: Singapore's S. Rajarat 
nam, Thailand's Thanat Khoman, the 
Philippines’ Carlos Romulo, Malaysian 
Premier Tun Abdul Razak, Indonesia’‘s 
Adam Malik, former Malaysian Pre- 
mier Tunku Abdul Rahman 
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developments. One of them is the fact 
that the fear of China that froze most 
Asian capitals in the 1960s is rapidly 
melting away. The failures of Chinese- 
supported insurgencies in Indonesia and 
Malaysia have considerably deflated Chi- 
na’s reputation as an international trou- 
blemaker. Moreover, since the end of 
the Cultural Revolution with all its at- 
tendant hysteria and xenophobia, China 
has steadily moved toward what In- 
donesia’s Foreign Minister Adam Malik 
approvingly calls “sensible moderation.” 

Another powerful factor in the Asian 
realignment has been the failure of the 
U.S. effort in Indochina. In their new 
mood of detachment, Asia’s leaders have 
taken note of the fact that, after all, 
South Viet Nam accounts for only 6% 
of Southeast Asia’s 293 million pop- 
ulation. They increasingly regard Sai- 
gon’s struggle as a local conflict, one 
that is not crucial to their own fates. 

At the same time, there is deep dis- 
enchantment with the way the U.S. 
has fought the war, The Asians have 
seen that B-52s and free-fire zones are 
no answer to a local insurgency, and 
they are aghast at how badly U.S. tech- 
nology and firepower have ravaged the 
countries they were supposed to save. 
Says the Philippines’ Marcos: “I ar- 
ticulate what most of the nations feel 
—and what is that? Heaven forbid that 
war should come to their countries, 
and heaven forbid that the U.S. should 
duplicate what it has done in South 
Viet Nam if that war should come to 
our country.” 

Better Body Count. It is ironic that 
as Asia enters its so-called “post-West- 
ern phase,” the U.S. is gaining for the 
first time a measurable economic (as op- 
posed to political or strategic) stake in 
the region: offshore oil. In this decade, 
U.S. and other companies expect to 
spend something like $35 billion in Asia 
searching for oil and building the fa- 
cilities to process it. Already, major de- 
posits have been located off Indonesia, 
and other areas, including coastal South 
Viet Nam, are considered promising. 
Asia’s oil potential is considerable and 
may eventually help ease the American 
energy shortage (see Business). The 
flurry of interest in oil off Viet Nam, 
however, seems to have come too late 
to support suspicions in some New Left 
quarters that it is being purposely en- 
gineered to provide a rationale for con- 
tinuing the war. 

The oil strikes are coming at a con- 
venient time for Asian leaders, who 
plan to use the next few years to turn in- 
ward and grapple with long-neglected 
domestic problems, including the twin 
ills of overpopulation and underemploy- 
ment. According to a new United Na- 
tions study, Asia must create no fewer 
than one billion new jobs over the next 
30 years just to keep pace with the pop- 
ulation growth. If the U.S. should de- 
cide to take on a new Asian “com- 
mitment” after Viet Nam, helping cre- 
ate those jobs could be one variety of 
body count worth achieving. 
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PAKISTAN 
The Battle of Kushtia 


Fierce fighting raged last week in 
East Pakistan as Bengali townspeople 
and peasants resisted the “occupation 
army” of 80,000 West Pakistani sol- 
diers. Reports have indicated that as 
many as 200,000 civilians have been 
killed by the heavily armed West Paki- 
stani troopers. But soldiers have also suf- 
fered severe casualties at the hands of 
irate peasants. The army controlled the 
capital of Dacca, the vital ports of Chit- 
tagong and Khulna, and several other 
towns. But a ragtag resistance movement 
called the Bangla Desh Mukti Fauj (Ben- 
gal State Liberation Forces) was re- 
portedly already in control of at least 
one-third of East Pakistan, including 
many cities and towns. West Pakistani 
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tonment 60 miles to the south. The 
147 men of the company quickly dis- 
armed some 500 Bengali policemen 
without meeting any resistance and then 
occupied four additional key points: the 
district police headquarters, the gov- 
ernment office building, the VHF radio 
transmitter and the Zilla school for boys. 
Most of the sleeping townspeople did 
not realize what had happened until 
5:30 a.m., when Jeeploads of soldiers 
with bullhorns drove through the emp- 
ty streets announcing that a total cur- 
few was to begin 30 minutes later. 
Kushtia remained calm for 48 hours 
while the curfew was in effect, although 
seven persons—mostly peasants who ar- 
rived in town unaware of what had hap- 
pened—were shot to death for being 
found in the streets. The curfew was lift- 
ed on the morning of March 28, and 








WEST PAKISTANI PRISONERS AT KUSHTIA JAIL 
Some soldiers were very surprised. 


authorities have almost completely suc- 
ceeded in obscuring the actual details 
of the fighting from the outside world 
by expelling all foreign newsmen from 
East Pakistan. But last week Time Cor- 
respondent Dan Coggins managed to 
cross the border from India into East 
Pakistan, where he visited the embattled 
town of Kushtia (pop. 35,000), After ex- 
tensive interviews with townspeople and 
captured West Pakistani troopers, Cog- 
gins was able to reconstruct an account 
of brutality and bravery that took place 
in Kushtia during the first fortnight of 
the civil war. His report: 


Kushtia, a quiet town in the rice-grow- 
ing district near the broad Ganges, fell 
into a restless sleep on the night of 
March 25. Without warning, 13 Jeeps 
and trucks came to a halt outside Kush- 
tia’s police station. It was 10:30 on the 
night the war broke out. Delta Com- 
pany of the 27th Baluch Regiment had 
arrived from its base at Jessore can- 


the townspeople began to organize a re- 
sistance immediately. 

That night 53 East Pakistani po- 
licemen easily overpowered a handful 
of soldiers at the police station. Then, 
fanning out to nearby villages with all 
the .303 Enfield rifles and ammunition 
they could carry, the policemen joined 
forces with 100 college students who 
were already working for Bangla Desh. 
The students were teaching the ru- 
diments of guerrilla warfare to local 
peasants, who were armed only with 
hatchets, farm tools and bamboo staves. 
Within two days, the police and stu- 
dents had organized several thousand 
volunteers and militiamen of the East 
Pakistan Rifles and laid plans for si- 
multaneous attacks on the five army po- 
sitions in Kushtia. 

At 4:30 a.m. on March 31, a force 
of some 5,000 peasants and policemen 
launched a campaign to liberate Kush- 
tia. Thousands of townspeople thronged 
the streets shouting “Joi Bangla [Vic- 
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tory to Bengal]!"’ The soldiers apparently 
panicked at the thought of being en- 
gulfed by so many thousands of fu- 
rious Bengalis. “We were very sur- 
prised,” lamented Naik Subhedar (Se- 
nior Sergeant) Mohammed Ayub later, 
following his capture. “We thought the 
Bengali forces were about the size of 
one company like ourselves. We didn't 
know everybody was against us.” 

Instant Death. The Bengali fighters 
made no suicidal, human-wave assaults 
at Kushtia as they have in some places. 
But the steady drumfire of hundreds of 
rifles had a relentless effect on the sol- 
diers of Delta Company. By noon, the 
government building and district head- 
quarters all fell. Shortly before dawn 
the next day, about 75 soldiers made a 
dash for their Jeeps and trucks and 
roared away in a blaze of gunfire. Two 
Jeeps were halted almost immediately 
by surging mobs. The East Pakistanis 
pulled out the dozen soldiers and butch- 
ered them on the spot. 

The other vehicles were blocked out- 
side town by fallen-tree barricades and 4- 
ft. ditches dug across the blacktop road. 
The soldiers managed to shoot down 
about 50 Bengalis before they were over- 
powered and hacked to death by peas- 
ants. A few soldiers escaped but were 
later captured and killed. 

Before dawn the next day, the last 
13 soldiers in Kushtia stole out of the 
radio building and covered 14 miles on 
foot before two Bengali militiamen took 
them prisoner and brought them back 
to the Kushtia district jail. The 13 were 
the only known survivors of Delta Com- 
pany’s 147 men. Among the West Paki- 
stani dead was Nassim Waquer, a 29- 
year-old Punjabi who last January had 
been appointed assistant deputy com- 
missioner at Kushtia. When an angry 
mob found his body, they dragged it 
through the streets of the town for half 
a mile. 

Little Headway. Next day the Pak- 
istan army dispatched another infantry 
company from Jessore to stage a coun- 
terattack on Kushtia. At Bishakali vil- 
lage, halfway to Kushtia, the new com- 
pany fell into a booby trap set by 
Bangla Desh forces. Two Jeeps in the 
nine-vehicle army convoy plunged into 
a deep pit covered with bamboo and 
vines. Seventy-three soldiers were killed 
on the spot, and dozens of others were 
chased down and slain. 

All last week, the green, red and 
gold flags of Bangla Desh fluttered from 
rooftops, trucks and even rickshas in 
Kushtia. Bengali administrators were 
running the region under the local par- 
ty leader, Dr. Ashabul Hag, 50, a force- 
ful physician who packs a Welby & 
Scott revolver and a Spanish Guernica 
automatic. At week's end, two army bat- 
talions established an outpost a few 
miles from Kushtia. They were reported, 
however, to be making little headway 
against furious resistance. Even if the 
Soldiers managed to reach Kushtia, the 
townspeople were more than ready to 
fight again. ; 
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CEYLON 
The “Che Guevarist” Uprising 


Guerrilla fighting broke out in Cey- 
lon last week and quickly engulfed much 
of the island. The rebels were members 
of a Maoist organization called the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Front. Their target was 
the strongly leftist government of Mrs. 
Sirimayo Bandaranaike, which is not 
leftist enough for their tastes. 

The harshness of Mrs. Bandaranaike’s 
response showed how seriously she re- 
garded the threat. She adjourned Par- 
liament, ordered a 24-hour curfew and 
sent out her 13,000-man police force 
and 11,000-man army to crush the up- 
rising. Armored units swept the road be- 
tween Colombo and Kandy, and air 
force planes bombed a bridge and tex- 
ule factory that rebels were holding. 

Mrs. Bandaranaike referred to the 
guerrillas last week as “Che Guevarists,” 
tactfully refraining from any reference 
to the Chinese, on whom she depends 
for aid. In reality, the Liberation Front 
is a Maoist terrorist organization sim- 
ilar to the Naxalite movement of In- 
dia's West Bengal state. Its 2,000 fight- 
ing members, many of whom belong to 
Ceylon’s educated rural elite, grew to 
70,000 or more in last week’s fighting 
and outnumbered the armed forces by 
at least 3 to 1, The Prime Minister at 
one point went on radio “as a woman 
and as a mother” to appeal to parents 
to dissuade their sons from joining the 
rebels. 

Members of the Liberation Front 
charged that Mrs. Bandaranaike had 
failed to introduce socialism rapidly 
enough since she began her second ten- 
ure as Prime Minister last May. But 
their basic complaint—and the reason 
they attracted so much support—was 
the island’s high unemployment and in- 
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flation. Some skeptics believed that Mrs. 
Bandaranaike, acutely aware that she 
had failed to solve Ceylon’s economic 
problems, had precipitated a crisis in 
order to silence a group that might de- 
velop into a strong opposition. But as 
the fighting intensified, it seemed clear 
that the threat to Mrs. Bandaranaike’s 
government was too real to have been 
invented. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Another Sort of H-Bomb 


As an off-duty Air Vietnam stew- 
ardess, Mrs. Nguyen Ngoc Quy expect- 
ed to be waved through customs as 
usual when she stepped off her flight 
from Bangkok last month at Saigon’s 
Tan Son Nhut airport. Instead, officials 
opened her baggage, revealing 19.8 Ibs 
of heroin and an ugly new quirk in 
American-South Vietnamese relations. 

Her arrest provided the first lead in 
an unfolding scandal that has already 
embarrassed the regime of President 
Nguyen Van Thieu. Mrs, Quy, 26, turned 
out to be a very well connected young 
woman. She is the daughter of a senior 
civil servant who works for South Viet 
Nam's Senate chairman, and is the girl 
friend of an army major. She lived in 
a house owned by Vo Van Mau, a dep- 
uty in the National Assembly, who is 
loyal to Thieu’s regime. When police 
searched another of Mau's properties, 
they found vials that bore traces of her- 
oin—about which Mau claimed to know 
nothing. A week later, Pham Chi Thien, 
another pro-administration deputy, was 
caught red-handed smuggling 8.78 Ibs 
of heroin from Laos, and now awaits 
trial. Thien’s comely, 20-year-old trav- 
elmate slipped by airport police, but 
was arrested a few days later as she en- 
tered one of Saigon’s main heroin 




















































“drops.” a three-story cement apartment 
building on Le Thanh Ton Street. 

She carried an intriguing address 
book. Among the names (Thien’s in- 
cluded) and lists of transactions were ini- 
tials police believe belong to another 
deputy who had been engaged in smug- 
gling heroin. Former General Huynh 
Van Cao, who headed the pro-govern- 
ment Senate slate in last fall's elec- 
tions, charged that at least two senators 
were also involved in heroin traffic and 
then promptly retracted his statement. 

Tempting Buy. Drugs are rapidly be- 
coming as great a threat to American 
forces as the enemy (Time, March 1) 
During a sample period last year, mil- 
itary investigators found that confirmed 
or suspected heroin-connected deaths 
were occurring at a rate approaching 
one daily. Marijuana accounts for three- 
quarters of G.I. drug offenses in Viet 
Nam, but cheap (1/36th U.S. cost), ex- 
tremely pure Laotian or Thai heroin 
is a tempting buy for men seeking tem- 
porary escape from the boredom and ter- 
ror of war. It is less easily detected 
than pot. Moreover, G.I.s have de- 
veloped the disturbing myth that if 
smoked—"“snorted”—the drug is non- 
addictive. 

There are major political implications 
to the heroin problem. One of Sai- 
gon’s leading opposition papers, the 
Tin Dien, asked sarcastically: “Who 
wants to kill this regime? The rulers 
or the Communists?” The fact that 
some of Thieu’s supporters are im- 



































T was a scene befitting a bad Khmer 
operetta. There in the dock were 
the children of the deposed god- 
king, on trial for their lives. The 
judge, a rotund man given to spas- 
modic eyeball rolling, was the same 
judge who a year earlier had con- 
demned their father to death in ab- 
sentia. At the end of each day's 
session, scores of the curious spec- 
tators who filled the drab, stifling 
courtroom would nervously make 
their way to the two defendants, many 
prayerfully clasping their hands be- 
fore their faces in the traditional 
Cambodian gesture of respect. 

The frightened young man and 
woman on trial in Phnom-Penh last 
week were two of the eight children 
of deposed Premier Norodom Siha- 
nouk. They were Prince Norodom 
Naradipo, 26, a quiet-living bachelor 
and connoisseur of traditional Khmer 
theater who was once thought to be a 
likely successor to his father; and his 
half sister Princess Botum Bopha, 20, 
who is the mother of a young child. 
They stood accused, along with 18 
other defendants, of espionage and 
propaganda activities in behalf of the 
Communist and Sihanouk cause, an 
act punishable by death. 


A God’s Children in the Dock 


plicated in the heroin trade does not 
mean that the government either con- 
dones or encourages the illegal traf- 
ficking. Nonetheless, the paper pointed 
out that if Thieu failed to cope with 
the heroin scandal, it would be a 
major defeat for his regime. There is 
also considerable speculation that Hanoi 
may be facilitating the flow of cheap her- 
oin into South Viet Nam as a means 
of demoralizing American forces while 
picking up considerable foreign ex- 
change. With the exception of a few teen- 
age “cowboys” and bar girls, Vietnamese 
shun heroin, which they regard as de- 
classé and crass compared to opium. Vir- 
tually all of it goes into American 
bloodstreams. In efforts to get Saigon 
to clamp down on traffickers, the 
U.S. has already offended the sensitive 
pride of Vietnamese sovereignty by in- 
sisting on stricter customs inspections. 
The heroin scandal only heightens al- 
ready tense relations between Wash- 
ington and Saigon. After the mauling 
of ARVN troops in Laos, many South 
Vietnamese are blaming the U.S. for 
sending in their troops to do an Amer- 
ican job. “At a time when relations be- 
tween the two countries have sunk to 
an all-time low,” reports Time Saigon 
Bureau Chief Jonathan Larsen, “the her- 
oin scandal ticks away like a_ time 


bomb in the corner.” Since politicking 
is already beginning for next October's 
presidential elections, the heroin smug- 
gling will clearly be a major campaign 
issue. 





A Cambodian attorney said the tri- 
al was one more effort on the part of 
the Lon Nol regime “to get at Siha- 
nouk [in exile in Peking] by getting at 
his children.” All things considered, 
however, the outcome was not so trag- 
ic as it might have been. The military 
jury freed the princess and nine of the 
other defendants but sentenced her 
brother to five years at hard labor. 
Still to be tried is another Sihanouk 
son, Prince Norodom Ranariddh, who 
is charged with espionage. 


BOTUM BOPHA & NARADIPO 
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EGYPT‘'S SADAT 
A diplomatic offensive. 


MIDDLE EAST 
The Worries of April 


Springtime tourists in Egypt who had 
expected to take the two-hour flight 
from Cairo to Aswan for a glimpse of 
the High Dam are having to alter plans. 
The Egyptian government has an- 
nounced that for a month or so, Aswan 
flights are being scrubbed. The can- 
cellation is not difficult to understand. 
Soviet freighters and air force transports 
have been ferrying military supplies to 
Egypt, including jet fighters, sophisti- 
cated antiaircraft guns, and additional 
SA-2 and SA-3 missiles similar to those 
that already ring the dam and line the 
Suez Canal’s west bank. The suspension 
of flights will enable technicians to in- 
stall some of this armament without ob- 
servation by curious eyes. 

The Soviet shipments are a sign of 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat’s frus- 
tration over the stalemated negotiations 
between his country and Israel. They 
also increase the worry on all sides 
that time is running out for Middle 
East diplomacy and that fighting be- 
tween Egypt and Israel may break out 
again. The Egyptians have been on 
record for eight weeks as going 
along with Swedish Mediator Gunnar 
Jarring’s effort to extract commitments 
by both sides (basically Egypt would 
recognize Israel and agree to a binding 
peace; Israel would commit itself to 
withdrawal from all occupied territo- 
ry). Jerusalem, on the other hand, has 
steadfastly refused to agree to full 
withdrawal. 

National Responsibility. Two wecks 
ago. Sadat elaborated on his position 
by offering as a first step a plan for re- 
opening the Suez Canal—now clogged 
by silt and disabled ships—after nearly 
four years of inactivity. Under the Sa- 
dat plan, Israeli troops would pull back 
from their Bar-Lev Line on the canal 
bank to a line in the vicinity of El 
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Arish, a sleepy Sinai town 50 miles 
from Israel’s 1967 border. Egyptian 
troops would cross the canal to take 
up positions and “assume national re- 
sponsibility.” After repairs, the canal 
would be open to the world’s ships, in- 
cluding those flying the blue six-point- 
ed Star of David. 

Risk of War. Sadat has called April 
“the conclusive month in which all po- 
sitions will be made clear.” Meanwhile, 
he is waging a persistent diplomatic of- 
fensive. Egyptian Foreign Minister Mah- 
moud Riad has been hopping from Paris 
to Athens, Teheran and Moscow—and 
other Egyptians have traveled as far as 
Djakarta—seeking support for an Egyp- 
tian campaign to force Israeli withdrawal 
from occupied territory. United Nations 
talks under Jarring’s aegis are stalemat- 
ed. As an alternative, Egypt is consider- 
ing a request for an emergency session of 
the U.N. Security Council in which it 
could propose a measure condemning Is- 
rael for not returning territory taken by 
force. Editor Hassanein Heikal, in his 
weekly column in Cairo’s semiofficial A/ 
Ahram \ast week, declared that “the in- 
ternational stage is ready for a conclusive 
movement by us, a decisive stand at the 
political level.” 

The Egyptian diplomatic initiative has 
put Israel on the defensive. Israel has 
long been unhappy over the Jarring 
talks, complaining that Jarring has be- 
come more a participant than an over- 
seer. “We've ended up negotiating with 
Jarring and not with the Egyptians,” 
complained an Israeli official last week. 
Israel would like Jarring to contract 
what Foreign Minister Abba Eban de- 
scribed as “diplomatic amnesia,” where- 
by he would forget everything that has 
happened so far in the talks and start 
new, direct negotiations between Israel 
and Egypt. 

Israeli Positions. Last week in Je- 
rusalem, 3,000 delegates to a convention 
of Israel’s governing Labor Party re- 
jected Sadat’s Suez proposals. They 
cheered a resolution calling for eventual 
postwar borders that would include 
much of the captured territory that Is- 
rael holds. The delegates rejected Wash- 
ington’s proposals that Israel retain 
only “insubstantial” portions. In the con- 
vention keynote address, Premier Golda 
Meir opposed pressure on Israel to 
agree to reopening the Suez “within 
the framework of an enforced political 
solution inspired by Egypt and the So- 
viet Union.” Israel is, however, willing 
to enter talks on Suez independent of 
any discussions about occupied terri- 
tories. Defense Minister Moshe Dayan 
said that between the alternatives of 
total withdrawal and fighting, “we must 
accept the risk of the renewal of 
war.” At that, Mrs. Meir led the 
round of applause from the delegates. 

Israel's definition of secure borders in- 
Creasingly irritates Washington as well 
as Cairo. Mrs. Meir is aware of this. 
“We are very sorry,” she told the La- 
bor Party delegates, “that we are en- 
gaged in an argument which may well 
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grow bitter.” Indeed it may. If Egypt is 
able to summon an emergency Security 
Council meeting, the U.S. could be faced 
with an uncomfortable dilemma. As Is- 
rael’s protector and last remaining major 
friend, the U.S. would probably veto 
any censure of Israel that called for a re- 
turn of all captured territory. Yet this 
would in effect mean vetoing a policy 
similar to the “insubstantial changes” po- 
sition of Secretary of State William 
Rogers. 

Communist Humbuggery. The dis- 
pute between the U.S. and Israel is grow- 
ing bitter in other ways. Last week at 
Yale University, Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Chairman J. William Fulbright 
delivered a severe criticism of Israel's in- 
transigence. By constantly reminding 
Washington about Soviet aid to Egypt, 
said Fulbright, Israel was resorting to 
“Communist-baiting humbuggery” in an 
attempt to “manipulate U.S. Middle 
East policy.” The U.S., Fulbright went 
on, is “highly susceptible” to hints of 
Communist danger, “rather like a drug 
addict—and the world is full of ideo- 
logical pushers.” 

For once, Fulbright’s views pretty 
well coincided with those of the State 
Department. 


MEXICO 


Troubles on the Via Pacifica 

Political one-upmanship in Mexico 
frequently comes in the guise of a com- 
ic book. All factions can and do com- 
pete to produce the cleverest and most 
convincing interpretation of national 
events. Last week a new comic hit the 
stands. On the cover was Miss Liberty 
in all her Grecian-gowned glory, about 
to be done in by sinister men armed 
with rifles and long Turkish knives. Were 
those the Russian and North Korean 
flags over their heads? They most cer- 
tainly were. This unabashedly patriotic 
comic, the handiwork of a wealthy, mid- 
dle-aged illustrator named José G. Cruz, 
spins out in cartoons, photographs and 
cryptic dialogue what many Mexicans 
are talking about these days: the arrest 
of 20 young Mexican revolutionaries 
who traveled to North Korea for guer- 
rilla training and returned home to cause 
the severest strain in Mexican-Soviet re- 
lations since Leon Trotsky sought asy- 
lum in Mexico in 1937. 

2 de Octubre. Even without the com- 
ic embellishments, which probably ex- 
aggerate the Soviet role in the affair, 
the story is a remarkable account of in- 
ternational intrigue. As pieced together 
by TIME correspondents from various 
sources, it all began in the dormitory 
of Patrice Lumumba People’s Friendship 
University in Moscow. The time was Oc- 
tober 1968. Upset by the bloody uni- 
versity riots in Mexico City that month, 
which claimed at least 34 lives, six Mex- 
ican students studying at Lumumba Uni- 
versity on Soviet scholarships got to- 
gether and decided to form a clan- 
destine organization. They named it 
Movimiento de Accién Revolucionaria 
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(MAR) and called the guerrilla unit the 
2 de Octubre, the date of the massacre. 
Fabricio Gémez Souza, one of the stu- 
dents, made contact with the North Ko- 
rean embassy in Moscow and arranged 
to visit Pyongyang. There he received 
the North Koreans’ assurance that they 
would give the Mexican students polit- 
ical and military training. Back in Mos- 
cow, he was handed $10,000 by the 
North Korean embassy to finance the 
students’ travels. 

Goémez then returned to Mexico, 
where he recruited several more as- 
piring guerrillas. In order to avoid sus- 
picion by Western intelligence agencies, 
they traveled individually to East Ber- 
lin, where they exchanged their Mex- 
ican passports for false North Korean 
passports. They regrouped in Moscow, 





MEXICAN COMIC BOOK® 
The plot was hatched in Moscow. 


where they visited for ten days before fly- 
ing to Pyongyang on a Soviet Aeroflot 
plane. Next came six months of train- 
ing in guerrilla tactics, radiotelegraphy, 
judo and use of weapons. Retracing 
their steps through Moscow and East 
Berlin, the youthful firebrands returned 
to Mexico and, during the next year, 
with another $16,000 supplied by North 
Korea, recruited 40 more like-minded 
revolutionaries to make similar trips to 
Pyongyang. 

The movement, which only really got 
off the ground last August, turned out 
to be short-lived. On Dec. 19, six MAR 
members allegedly assaulted a bank mes- 
senger and snatched a strongbox con- 
taining $84,000 in U.S. currency. The 
raid put the police on their tracks. The 


* Title reads: Treason to the Fatherland, 
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break in the case finally came when a 
MAR member named Francisco Parades 
Ruiz was arrested on a vagrancy charge 
March | and police found a phony pass- 
port on him. Under interrogation, Pa- 
rades Ruiz reportedly informed on the 
others in exchange for immunity. With 
his information, police soon arrested 
19 more MAR members on a wide va- 
riety of charges. 

Soviet Involvement. The youths read- 
ily admitted that they had received guer- 
rilla training in North Korea. “No easy 
coup d’ état was planned,” said Gé- 
mez, “but a long struggle, guerrilla war- 
fare and armed confrontation.” At first, 
the Mexican government cautiously 
avoided implicating the Soviet Union 
and put full blame on the North Ko- 
reans with whom Mexico has no dip- 
lomatic relations. But when it came to 
light that no less than 50 Mexicans 
had crisscrossed the Soviet Union on 
North Korean passports, the Mexican 
government reacted angrily, expelling 
five top-ranking Russian diplomats and 
recalling its own ambassador from Mos- 
cow. Western intelligence said that the 
diplomats had been directly involved 
with MAR's activities. As police stepped 
up the search for 28 other members of 
the ill-fated movement, the Soviet em- 
bassy issued a statement proclaiming 
its “strict observance of the principle 
of nonintervention in the acts of each 
country.” But few Mexicans could ac- 
cept that profession of innocence. 

The episode may mean a considerable 
setback for Soviet foreign policy in 
Latin America. In the last two decades, 
Moscow has established diplomatic re- 
lations with every South American 
country except Paraguay, and assidu- 
ously cultivated a Via Pacifica policy 
emphasizing cultural exchange programs 
and trade agreements as a means to 
peaceful expansion and influence. The 
first repercussions came from Costa 
Rica, which postponed negotiations for 
a Soviet embassy in San José. It would 
have been the first for the Russians in 
Central America. 
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SALVADOR ALLENDE 
A warning against roadblocks. 
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CHILE 
Mandate for Allende 


“We have given the world a lesson,” 
Salvador Allende Gossens declared ju- 
bilantly last week. Five months ago 
Allende became the world’s first Marx- 
ist head of state to win office through 
a free election. Last week, in nationwide 
municipal contests, he won a_ bigger 
share of the vote and a fair-sized en- 
dorsement of his policies. 

Allende’s Popular Unity coalition 
claimed 50.8%. Actually, if void, blank 
and independent ballots had been in- 
cluded in the total count, the coalition’s 
share of the vote would have amounted 
to 49.7%. Still, the figure was an im- 
pressive increase over the 36.3% Allen- 
de received in the 1970 presidential 
elections. The Chilean Communist Par- 
ty, which is closely aligned with the So- 
viet Union, increased its vote only 
slightly—from 15.9% of the total last 
year to 17.3% this time. The big win- 
ner was Allende’s Socialist Party, which 
stresses its independent Chilean char- 
acter. The Socialists nearly doubled 
their share to 22.8%, replacing the Com- 
munists as the strongest element with- 
in the Popular Unity coalition. The 
only loser among the three main part- 
ners in the ruling coalition was the rel- 
atively moderate Radical Party, whose 
vote dropped from last year’s 13% to 
8.1%. The conservative National Party’s 
strength dropped sharply to 18.5%. 
But despite the continuing movement 
to the left in Chilean politics, the 
most popular single party in the coun- 
try remained former President Eduardo 
Frei’s Christian Democrats, who polled 
3% more of the vote than President 
Allende’s Socialists. 

No Arrogance. The results obviously 
strengthened Allende, who had said ear- 
lier that he would have been content 
with 43% of the vote. But it was un- 
likely that the outcome would cause 
him to increase the tempo of his re- 
form program. He does not have a ma- 
jority in Congress, where the opposition, 
notably Christian Democrats, can still 
block his program. Under the consti- 
tution he could call a plebiscite to give 





him the power to dissolve Congress 
and replace it with a unicameral leg- 
islature in which his position would be 
stronger. But the roughly 50% of the 
vote he won in the municipal elections 
is not enough to assure that he would 
win such a plebiscite. Allende insisted 
last week that he had no intentions of try- 
ing it. “I expect that the Congress will 
meditate on the popular verdict,” he 
said. “I expect cooperation. We are not 
going to become arrogant with the vic- 
tory we have obtained.” 

Inflation Threat. The most important 
legislation before the Congress at the 
moment is a proposed constitutional 
amendment that would give Allende the 
power to complete nationalization of 
the all-important copper industry. Allen- 
de has already nationalized the coal, 
steel and nitrate industries, as well as 
two of the largest textile plants and 
60% of the nation’s banking. The ce- 
ment industry may well be next. 

But copper nationalization will have 
the most serious effect on the Chilean 
economy and on Allende’s relations 
with the U.S., since three U.S. com- 
panies (Anaconda, Kennecott and Cerro 
Corp.) own the bulk of the remaining 
foreign interest in Chile’s copper mines. 
Allende has also expropriated 350 la- 
tifundios (large estates), with a total 
of 2,593,000 acres. Although very few 
landless families have been relocated 
thus far, he likes to boast that “in five 
months we have done One-third of 
what the previous government did in 
six years.” 

The cost of Allende’s revolution has 
proved higher than many of his country- 
men yet realize. So far, direct controls 
have checked Chile’s chronic inflation, 
which last year galloped away at the 
rate of 34.9%. The controls have crip- 
pled Chilean businessmen by forcing 
them to hold down prices while having 
to pay higher taxes and higher wages 
to employees. Allende has granted cost- 
of-living increases ranging from 34.9% 
for public employees to 47% for pri- 
vate workers. The government's policies 
have also laid the foundation for re- 
newed inflation by increasing the money 
supply 55.2% during 1970 and 34.7% 
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At Hertz, the old-timers 
remember when people were 
ashamed of renting a car. 
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ACK in the early days of car renting John Hertz one day, bleary and unshaven.** Rent them cars they'll 
and his company had to wrestle with many be proud to drive,” he nearly screamed.“* Make them 


problems. feel important.” 
One of the biggest was the way people felt about Needless to say, his strategy worked. 

renting cars. Today Hertz rents more new cars and more kinds 
To rent a car, they thought, showed the world of cars than any other rent a car company. 

they were too poor to own one. From our new low priced Ford Pintos to our 
It made them feel small, cheap, second-rate. Lincoln Continentals and Thunderbirds. 
This shame of renting cars began to manifest itself And it’s still the object of every Hertz girl in the 


world to make the traveler feel 
important. 

That’s a lesson we learned 
before most of today’s rent a car 
companies even existed. 

And as one old-timer recently 
put it,“* That's what renting cars 


in strange ways. 
For instance, it was not un- ; 
common for people to walk into Sy 
Hertz offices wearing disguises.’ 
It got so bad the very concept 
of renting cars seemed in 
jeopardy. 
Nobody liked us. 
And to hear the old-timers tell 


is all about.” 
it, this was John Hertz’s finest 
hour. 
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‘ Rent them cars they'll be proud to drive.” —-JoHN HERTZ 6 
He emerged from his office 
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during the first quarter of this year. 

As a result of the deteriorating eco- 
nomic situation, the Chilean escudo has 
slipped to an exchange rate of more 
than 40 to the dollar on the black mar- 
ket (v. 14.5 at the official rate). Since De- 
cember, Chile’s foreign reserves have 
dropped from $332 million to $255 mil- 
lion. As foreign technicians have left 
the country, discipline at the mines has 
fallen steadily. At the giant El Teniente 
copper mine, absenteeism has increased 
from 7% last year to more than 25% 
in February, while copper production 
at some mines is running 20% behind 
last year. 

Though he frequently takes a nation- 
alist line, Allende knows that he has 
nothing to gain by antagonizing the U.S. 
unnecessarily. He is also acutely con- 
cerned about the steady decline in the 
flow of credits to Chile from the U.S. In 
recent weeks, accordingly, Allende has 
sought to offer assurances that his na- 
tionalization program is not an act of re- 
venge against the U.S. He has empha- 
sized that Chile will not allow the Soviet 
Union or any other power to use its ter- 
ritory for military purposes. He is angry 
over several recent slights by the U:S., 
including the Nixon Administration's re- 
fusal to allow the carrier U.S.S, Enter- 
prise to pay a good-will visit at Valparai- 
so last February. 

Wary Attitude. “Don’t put up road- 
blocks for us,” Allende told Time. 
“The worst thing would be if we 
were to fail not because we are inept 
but because artificial roadblocks are 
put in our way. If that were to hap- 
pen, the people of Latin America 
would have no recourse but violence. 
If so, the day will come—not that I 
want it to—when no North American 
will be able to set foot safely in 
South America. This is the great po- 
litical responsibility the U.S. has.” 

Allende stresses his preoccupation 
with his own country’s problems. “I 
want to be a man of Chile,” he says. 
“We are a small country, but we 
have national feelings and we will 
never be at the service of any great 
power. Chile will never be a base for 
the U.S. nor China nor Russia and 
that should be enough for you. Your 
problems are Russia and China, These 
are not my problems. My troubles are 
milk, bread, work.” 

The Nixon Administration has re- 
mained wary of Allende. But last week 
it became known that Washington is 
planning a shift that could portend a 
more relaxed attitude toward the Allen- 
de regime. U.S. Ambassador Edward 
Korry, who Allende felt had opposed 
him in last year’s campaign, will soon 
be replaced by Nathaniel Davis, 46, a 
cool-headed career man currently serv- 
ing as U.S. Ambassador to Guatemala. 
Though delicate, Davis’ new assignment 
hardly compares with his last one. He 
went to Guatemala after his predecessor, 
John Gordon Mein, was gunned down 
by terrorist killers in the streets of Gua- 
temala City. 
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SOVIET UNION 
And Then There Was One 


“Slava, slava [glory, glory]. echoed 
the cheers in Moscow’s cavernous Pal- 
ace of Congresses last week. The words 
ironically hark back to an anthem of an- 
other day that celebrated the power of 
the czars. As 4,963 Communist Party 
delegates rose in a standing ovation, 
General Secretary Leonid Ilyich Brezh- 
nev, 64, clasped his hands together like 
a prizefighter. The 24th Soviet Party 
Congress was nearly over, and the out- 
pouring of praise for Brezhnev was by 
all odds the closest that the Soviet 
Union has come to the adulation of a sin- 
gle ruler since the collective leadership 
overthrew Nikita Khrushchev in 1964. 
In more practical terms of power, Brezh- 
nev also emerged with a tighter hold 
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illusioning details of the ninth Five- 
Year Plan, which Brezhnev had ex- 
pounded in glowing generalities at the 
start of the Congress. Where Brezhnev, 
for instance, had announced a grandiose 
family-allowance plan for everyone 
earning less than $55 a month—which 
means one-sixth of the population—Ko- 
sygin brought the glummer news that 
the plan would not take effect until 
1974. Even then, the value of free med- 
ical care and education would be added 
in calculating income. That would con- 
siderably reduce the number of Soviet 
citizens who stand to benefit. 

"Metal Eaters."’ Similarly, Kosygin’s 
dry statistics stripped much of the gloss 
from Brezhnev’s promise that Russian 
consumer needs would be “more fully 
met.” It will take until 1975 before 
64% of Soviet families have refriger- 





BREZHNEV ANNOUNCING NEW POLITBURO (AT RIGHT, KOSYGIN) 
Rearranging the pecking order. 


on the levers of Soviet authority. As 
the Congress went through the motions 
of electing a new Central Committee 
and Politburo, they chose mainly Brezh- 
nev men. 

Unkind Cut. By contrast, Premier Ale- 
ksei Kosygin, who shared equal glory 
with Brezhnev at the last Party Con- 
gress in 1966, was cast in a lesser light, 
although he remains in a powerful po- 
sition. In the new order of precedence 
in the Politburo, which was expanded 
by four members to 15, Kosygin dropped 
to No. 3, after aging President Nikolai 
Podgorny, 68, whose post is largely cer- 
emonial. In an unkind cut for any pol- 
itician, Kosygin’s three-hour speech was 
carried only in edited excerpts on radio 
and television. Worse still, as he was 
speaking, Soviet TV was carrying a re- 
broadcast of Brezhnev's remarks from 
the day before. 

It also fell to Kosygin to fill in the dis- 


ators (compared with 32% today) and 
72% have television sets and washing 
machines. That would be a considerable 
improvement, even if all goes according 
to plan—which has not happened in 
the past. But it still means that four 
years from now, more than a quarter 
of all families will still be without such 
appliances. 

Moreover, the vaunted shift of pro- 
duction and resources to consumer 
goods, proclaimed by Brezhnev, turned 
out to be more apparent than real. Ko- 
sygin'’s figures revealed that such pro- 
duction is to increase between 44% 
and 48% over the next five years. But 
at the same time, the production of 
heavy industry—the “metal eaters,” as 
Khrushchev used to say—will rise by al- 
most the same amount. A considerable 
part of heavy-industry output goes to a 
defense establishment, which is roughly 
the same size as America’s. Since the So- 
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viet gross national product is only half 
as large as that of the U.S., the burden 
of defense is twice as great. 

Elusive Goal. The real catch, how- 
ever, came in Kosygin’s disclosure that 
95% of the increase in consumer-goods 
output is expected to come from “in- 
creased and more efficient labor pro- 
duction.” Labor productivity, which cur- 
rently averages only half that of U.S. 
workers, has always been an elusive 
goal for the Soviet economic planners. 
At the 1966 Congress, Brezhnev sought 
to solve the problem by demanding hard- 
er work, better discipline and an end 
to drunkenness. Now the Soviet rulers 
have dropped such exhortation in favor 
of incentives—the promise of more con- 
sumer goods. But the new incentives, un- 
accompanied by economic reform, are 
no more likely to increase productivity 
than Brezhnev’s previous strictures. 

The low level of Soviet output is 
due largely to an overcentralized and 
hugely inefficient planning system. The 
most promising Soviet reforms to date 
were the so-called Libermann reforms 
of the mid-1960s in which profit and 
market forces were allowed to play a 
role in judging the performance of in- 
dustrial enterprises. At the time, Ko- 
sygin endorsed the reforms. In his speech 
last week, he pronounced the end of 
such “erroneous conceptions that sub- 
stitute market regulation for the guid- 
ing role of state centralized planning.” 

Packed Politburo. In essence, the 24th 
Congress endorsed the leadership’s pres- 
ent policies, which represented primarily 
a triumph of the status quo, or of “mo- 
nolithic unity,” as Pravda put it. It em- 
powered Brezhnev to “cleanse” the party 
by expelling members, a device that 
would enable him to favor his backers. 
All present Politburo members retained 
their seats, but their order of seniority 
was changed, except for Brezhnev and 
Party Ideologue Mikhail Suslov, who re- 
mained No. 4. Dmitry Poliansky (TIME 
cover, March 29) rose from ninth to 
eighth position behind Kirill Mazurov, 
who advanced one step to No. 7. Gen- 
nady Voronov, Premier of the Russian 
Republic, dropped from fifth to tenth 
place. Aleksandr Shelepin, former head 
of the KGB secret police, slipped from 
the seventh to the eleventh spot, a clear- 
cut downgrading for a man who used 
to be one of the most powerful in- 
dividuals in the Soviet Union. 

The new men elected to an enlarged 
Politburo were Viktor Grishin, 57, Mos- 
cow party chief; Dinmukhamed Ku- 
nayev, 59, Kazakhstan party chief; Vla- 
dimir Shcherbitsky, 53, chairman of 
the council of ministers of the Ukraine, 
and Fedor Kulakov, 53, a party sec- 
retary and specialist in agriculture. All 
are Brezhnev protégés. By packing the 
Politburo, just as Stalin did in 1952, 
Brezhnev henceforth will be able to dom- 
inate it more easily. The collective lead- 
ership, which last year had begun to 
show signs of strain, appeared to be 
yielding ground to Brezhnev’s drive to- 
ward undisputed pre-eminence. 
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WEST GERMANY 
Bidding for Adolf 


“Here I have a cue card for an early 
Hitler speech,” the auctioneer an- 
nounced in his nasal Bavarian accent. 
“The words that Hitler penciled on it re- 
peat the pattern to be followed in his ha- 
rangue: ‘November 1918—Criminals 
—tThe Political Situation Today—Our 
Irrevocable Demands—The Coming 
Elections—Our Candidates—Our Tac- 
tics—The Jews.’ Bidding in the stuffy 
auction room on Munich's fashionable 
Maximilianstrasse started briskly. The 
scruffy cue card was quickly knocked 
down to a broker acting on behalf of an 
anonymous British collector, Price: $545. 

Next came Hitler's ostrich-skin wal- 
let, which was stuffed with 37 pictures, 
two negatives of Eva Braun and a free 
ticket to a 1927 high school dance in 


they were hiding out in a Midlands farm- 
house in 1963 recently went for $120. 
Even so, the mania for Hitleriana is an 
especially puzzling phenomenon. In the 
past year, sales of Third Reich me- 
mentos have begun to rise sharply. A 
few of the collectors are old diehard 
Nazis like a former SS Gruppenfiihrer 
who has a private museum in his Mu- 
nich home. But young Germans are 
turned off by the craze for souvenirs of 
Adolf. The French put a quick end to 
the collection of Hitleriana by outlawing 
the trade in Third Reich relics. 

Peculiar Types. The largest group of 
collectors is American. Munich Auction- 
eer Count Arnhard Klenau von Kleno- 
va, who conducted last week's sale, 
claims to know of at least 200 American 
collectors. In his Hollywood home, Bob 
Hope has books with Hitler's name plate, 
several sheets of Hitler's personal statio- 
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HITLER MEMORABILIA IN MUNICH AUCTION 
Sold: a shopping list and a scruffy little cue card. 


Linz, Austria. A broker bought it for a 
Texas oilman. The price: $665. An au- 
tographed Hitler portrait went for $670. 
Hitler’s 1927 membership card in an au- 
tomobile club fetched $270. An elderly 
German paid $130 for a short shop- 
ping list (vegetable soup and cognac) 
that der Fiihrer had written out for Mu- 
nich’s famed Dallmayr delicatessen. 
Esoteric Impulses. All told, the Mu- 
nich auction last week sold some five 
dozen Hitler souvenirs, all of them from 
the estate of the late Anny Winter, who 
was Hitler's housekeeper from 1929 to 
1945. Anny’s ardor for collecting just 
about anything Hitler touched netted her 
grandnephews a windfall of $16,400. 
Collectors and souvenir hunters have 
always been inspired by strange and es- 
Oteric impulses. A lock of Napoleon's 
hair, which even Josephine would not 
have given a sou for, can today fetch up- 
wards of $200. A frying pan used by 
Britain's “Great Train Robbers” when 


nery and a porcelain dinner plate in- 
scribed “Kanzlei des Fiihrers” (Fihrer’s 
Chancellery), which Hope acquired 
while entertaining troops in Germany in 
1945, The West Point archives, says the 
count, are also searching for relics. 
“Though I personally know only a very 
small portion of our regular customers,” 
adds Klenau, “I'm convinced that they 
are not collecting for political reasons. I 
look at them as affluent, elderly, admit- 
tedly somewhat peculiar types who have 
an urge to get close to history.” 

West German Psychologist Julia 
Mueller, author of a book on German 
youth problems, disagrees. “The main 
reason for the attraction seems to me 
to be the almost inconceivable obscenity 
with which the Nazis did everything,” 
says she. “This, in an age where por- 
nography has become emasculated by 
overexposure, may offer itself as a quite 
successful substitute for the feelings por- 
nography aimed to arouse.” 
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PEQ PLE 





Other maestros may prepare for a 
major performance by going over the 
score in solitude. Not Austria’s white- 
maned Conductor Herbert von Karajan, 
63—flyer, skier, yachtsman and fast- 
car buff. A few hours before the pre- 
miére of a Karajan-produced, Karajan- 
directed, Karajan-conducted Fidelio at 
Salzburg’s Easter festival, he climbed 
into his souped-up Ford GT 40 and 
took on a twisting mountain road at 
speed. When he whined around a curve 
to face a juggernaut diesel on the wrong 
side of the road, Karajan took evasive ac- 
tion, turned the Ford over twice and to- 
taled it. Unscathed and cucumber cool, 
he unsnapped his seat belt and phoned 
from a farmhouse for his chauffeur to 
bring the Rolls. After the Fidelio that 
night—a smash success, of course—he 
called his dealer to order another souped- 
up GT 40. 








“I got a mommy down here. I might 
not come back if she wasn’t here.” But 
while he was down there in Beaufort, 
S.C., World Heavyweight Champion Joe 
Frazier consented to address the state 
legislature in Columbia—one of the few 
black men to do so since Reconstruction 
days. “We must save our people,” he 
told the packed chamber. “And when I 
say ‘our people,’ | mean white and 
black. We need to quit thinking who's 
living next door, and who's driving a 
big car, who your child is playing with, 
and who your child is sitting next to in 
school. We don’t have time for that.” 

“One million women have an abor- 
tion every year in France. I declare 
that I am one of them.” Who? Ac- 
tresses Catherine Deneuve, Jeanne Mo- 
reau and Micheline Presle, Writers 
Frangoise Sagan and Simone de Beau- 
voir—plus 338 other Frenchwomen who 
signed a statement that was published 








DENEUVE AT EASE 
A declaration. 
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in a Paris weekly last week favoring le- 
galized abortion. The admission made 
each one of them liable to a fine of up 
to $1,300 and six months to two years 
in jail, though most women who are ap- 
prehended get suspended sentences. One 
of the few female headliners whose 
names were missing was Brigitte Bar- 
dot. Was it possible that she had not 
had what Simone de Beauvoir had? 
“For intimate personal reasons, Brigitte 
didn’t wish to sign the petition,” ex- 
plained one of the fetal-freedom fight- 
ers. “But she offered us her financial 
backing.” 

Pope Paul VI has strong feelings about 
priests who have asked to be relieved 
of their vows. So strong, in fact, that 
last week he put them in one of the bit- 
terest possible Christian contexts. In his 
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POPE AT CEREMONY 
A shiver. 


Holy Thursday sermon, before perform- 
ing the traditional foot-washing cere- 
mony at the Cathedral of St. John 
Lateran, the Pope harked back to the 
presence of the traitor Judas at the 
Last Supper and asked: “Who cannot 
but feel a shiver in his heart at the 
grave and terrible comment of Jesus: 
‘It were better for that man if he had 
not been born.’ I cannot think of that 
tragic Easter drama,” he went on, “with- 
out associating it in my mind, as bish- 
op and pastor, with thoughts of the 
abandonment, of the flight of so many 
brethren in the priesthood.” His voice 
shaking, the Pontiff castigated the “vile 
earthly reasons” many had for leaving 
the priesthood and asked the congre- 
gation to pray “for those runaway breth- 
ren and for the communities they de- 
serted and scandalized.” 

With a toot and a screech and a 
cloud of steam, Earl Mountbatten of 
Burma, Britain’s Admiral of the Fleet 
and India’s final Viceroy, realized a 
childhood ambition. He drove a real 





MOUNTBATTEN AT THE THROTTLE 
A toot. 


choo-choo train. Almost real, anyway. 
It was a miniature replica of the famed 
Royal Scot, and the track on the York- 
shire estate of his friend, Robin Comp- 
ton, landowner and miniature-railway 
buff, was only half a mile long. But it 
was a larky ride while it lasted, and 
Mountbatten inaugurated the new rail 
service with a paraphrase of the tra- 
ditional naval christening: “May God 
bless this train and all who rail in her.” 

The squeaky-clean image of Singer- 
Actor Pat Boone is no stage illusion; 
he is an all-out, 24-hour-a-day Christian 
and a dedicated drum beater for the 
growing “Jesus movement” among the 
young. All the more surprising, then, 
that Pat and Wife Shirley have just 
been dropped by the fundamentalist 
Churches of Christ. The reason: they 
have been practicing faith healing and 
glossolalia, the “speaking in tongues” 
that is mentioned in the biblical ac- 
count of Pentecost and in Paul's first let- 
ter to the Corinthians. Boone, who has 
personally baptized about 100 Christians 
in his heated Beverly Hills swimming 
pool, does not know where he and Shir- 
ley will end up, denomination-wise. 
“Since the word sort of got out that 
we had been disfellowshipped,” he says, 
emissaries from the Mormon Church 
have been around at least ten times, 
and there have also been invitations 
from the Methodists and the Assemblies 
of God. 

“There are certain things I will not 
do,” Britain’s Princess Anne told an in- 
terviewer. Such as? “Wearing hot pants. 
People complain one isn’t with it, but 
honestly they are the absolute limit.” 
Anne was equally forthright about one of 
her ambitions—riding in the Olympics 
—and her relations with Brother 
Charles, the Prince of Wales. “We live in 
the same house but have rooms at oppo- 
site ends of a corridor,” she said. About 
the only time she sees him is during the 
school holidays of their younger broth- 
ers, Princes Edward and Andrew—“and 
that’s enough, roughly speaking.” 
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With Henry, the man behind the b 
holder of stakes, observer of 





slow start. Then some oil 
company brass from Dallas 
came in. I poured three 
Harper’s. 


Two guys stopped off 
before their long ride home. 
Started to argue about the 
Long Island Railroad. 
Finally cooled ’em off with 
two over ice. 


Then the classy-looking 
advertising lady dropped by 
with her crowd. Took a 
table in the corner. They 
were all business. 


In came one of the top 
Park Avenue psychiatrists. 
Told me his troubles. Called 
me ‘“‘the analyst’s analyst.” 


Harper and soda for a 
well-known drama critic. 
Said he couldn’t sit through 
the last act. Somebody’s 
going to get roasted to- 
morrow. 


For nearly a hundred years, I.W. Harper has been winnin, 
the reason it’s known as the Gold Medal Bourbon, the finest 


Sometimes the bourbon has to be this good. 
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: dispenser of drinks, referee, 


in, and sympathetic ear. 





This one’s 
for Henry. 


medals all over the world— 
entucky bourbon you can buy. 





The smoothest Impala ever 
has the longest 
wheelbase ever. 


ait = 





You've changed. 

We know. In-depth research and good old com- 
mon sense told us you'd be determined to get more 
car for your money than ever before. 

So we've changed in response to you. 

We've brought you more Impala than ever 
before. A totally new one for 1971. And we've given it 
a ride that eclipses even last year’s for comfort. 

That’s thanks to our longest wheelbase ever. 
121.5 soothing inches of it. 

And thanks to our new chassis. 
Wider. Steadier. 

And our new suspension. 
Smoother. Quieter. 

But you'd like all the peace of 
mind and quiet you can get, too. 





Right? 

You've got it. 

With Impala’s standard power disc brakes for 
steady, even stops. 

With its new roof, which puts fo welded steel 
roof-panels over your head. Stronger. Quieter. 

With its new windshield. For improved visibility. 

And with its new power ventilation system that 
turns on when the car does. It pulls fresh air in, through, 
and back out again. 
Evenstandingstill, with 
the windows rolled up. 

*71 Impala. A lot of 
good changes. For one 
good reason. 

You've changed. 


1971. You've changed. We've changed. 
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MAN INTO SUPERMAN 


The Promise and Peril of 
the New Genetics 


Reshaping life! People who can say 
that have never understood a thing about 
life—they have never felt its breath, its 
heartheat—however much they have 
seen or done. They look on it as a 
lump of raw material that needs to be 
processed by them, to be ennobled by 
their touch. But life is never a mate- 
rial, a substance to be molded. If you 
want to know, life is the principle of self- 
renewal, it is constantly renewing and re- 
making and changing and transfiguring 
itself. 

—Doctor Zhivago by Boris Pasternak 


Perhaps it was simply a matter of 
chance, a random throw of the mo- 
lecular dice. Perhaps some greater, tran- 
scendent force was at work in the earth’s 
primeval seas. Yet from the moment of 
its miraculous genesis three billion years 
ago, life has been continually renewing 
and remaking itself, an evolutionary 
process that has led to the appearance 
of a unique creature quite unlike any 
of those before him. Thinking, feeling, 
striving, man is what Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin called “the ascending arrow 
of the great biological synthesis.” 

Now, only some 35,000 years after 
the birth of modern man—a brief in- 
terval on the evolutionary time scale 
—the arrow is pointing in a dramatic 


new direction. Not only has man 
begun to unlock the most fundamental 
life processes, but he may soon be 


able to manipulate and alter them—cur- 
ing such killer diseases as cancer, cor- 
recting the genetic defects that account 


for perhaps 50% of all human ail- 
ments, lessening the ravages of old 
age, expanding the prowess of his 


mind and body. Says Caltech’s Robert 
Sinsheimer, one of the architects of 
the biological revolution: “For the 
first time in all time, a living creature 
understands its origin and can undertake 
to design its future.” 

To an extent, man has already al- 
tered himself and his planet. Scientists 
can Only guess at the genetic toll from ra- 
dioactive fallout, chemical contamina- 
tion and other assaults on the envi- 
ronment. Even man’s noblest impulses 
are apt to offend against nature. While 
improved medical care assures the sur- 
vival and reproduction of those with ge- 
netically caused mental and physical 
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WE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


defects, it also ensures that an increas- 
ingly larger percentage of the popula- 
tion will be heir to these illnesses in 
years to come. Geneticist Theodosius 
Dobzhansky succinctly expresses the eth- 
ical dilemma. “If we enable the weak 








































ARTIST ERNST TROVA’S “WALKING MAN” 
A pact with dark forces. 


and the deformed to live and to prop- 
agate their kind,” he says, “we face the 
prospect of a genetic twilight. But if 
we let them die or suffer when we can 
save or help them, we face the cer- 
tainty of a moral twilight.” 

The biological revolution could make 
some of the choices easier. In the fu- 
ture, defective genes may be excised by 
pinpoint laser beams and replaced by vi- 
ruses acting as man’s genetic messengers 
in the body. Anguished man may also 
find his mental burdens lightened, as 
he turns to anti-aggression and knowl- 
edge pills, or learns to stimulate his 
brain’s pleasure centers with electrodes. 


UT OTHER ADVANCES 
may only increase man’s moral agony. 
By growing life in artificial wombs, for 
instance, or even rearranging enough 
molecules to create life itself, man will 
invoke comparison to the legendary 
Faust. He attained the power to create 
life—the tiny test-tube man, or homun- 
culus—but only after he had bartered 
away his soul to the devil. If the new 
knowledge is used recklessly, Faustian 
man of the future may wonder if he, 
too, has not made a pact with dark 
forces. 

In the long history of evolution, 100 
million species of plants and ani- 
- mals have inhabited the earth, 

Of these, 98% are now ex- 
tinct, unable to survive the challenges 
of a changing environment. Man him- 
self may face such a life-and-death test. 
Unlike his predecessors on the evo- 
lutionary ladder, he has the capability 
to meet it—and to fail it even more gran- 
diosely than did creatures with lesser 
brains and imaginations. 

Astonishingly, this capacity has been 
acquired only recently with remarkable 
advances in the life sciences. On the fol- 
lowing pages, TIME describes 
the advances, including their 
promises and dangers. Some 
are distant, others close at hand. 
Together they may eventually shape 
Homo futurus, a creature resembling the 
Superman of the Nietzschean and Sha- 
vian dream—or at least one whose pow- 
ers will be dramatically different from 
contemporary man’s. 
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WATSON & CRICK WITH DNA MODEL AT CAMBRIDGE 














THE CELL: Unraveling the Double 
Helix and the Secret of Life 


Wildly excited, two men dashed out of 
a side door of Cambridge University’s 
Cavendish Laboratory, cut across Free 
School Lane and ducked into the 
Eagle. a pub where generations of Cam- 
bridge scientists have met to gossip 
about experiments and celebrate tri- 
umphs. Over drinks, James D. Watson, 
then 24, and Francis Crick, 36, talked 
excitedly, Crick’s booming voice damp- 
ing out conversations among other 
Eagle patrons. When friends stopped 
to ask what the commotion was all 
about, Crick did not mince words, 
“We,” he announced exultantly, 
“have discovered the secret of life!” 








Mysteries of the master molecule. 


Brave words—and in a sense, in- 
credibly true. On that late winter day 
in 1953, the two unknown scientists 
had finally worked out the double-he- 
lical shape of deoxyribonucleic acid, or 
DNA. In DNA’s famed spiral-staircase 
structure are hidden the mysteries of he- 
redity, of growth, of disease and aging 
—and in higher creatures like man, 
perhaps intelligence and memory. As 
the basic ingredient of the genes in the 
cells of all living organisms, DNA is 
truly the master molecule of life 

The unraveling of the DNA double 
helix was one of the great events in sci- 
ence, comparable to the splitting of the 
atom or the publication of Darwin's Or- 
igin of Species. Wt also marked the ma- 
turation of a bold new science: mo- 
lecular biology. Under this probing dis- 
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(1953) 


cipline, man could at last explore—and 
understand—living things at their most 
fundamental level: that of their atoms 
and molecules. Once molecular biology 
was sardonically defined as “the prac- 
tice of biochemistry without a license.” 
Now it has become one of science’s 
most active, exciting and productive are- 
nas, taking the limelight (and some of 
the best talent) from that longtime fa- 
vorite, nuclear physics. 

Using laboratory skills that were un- 
heard of a generation ago, scientists 
have isolated, put together and manip- 
ulated genes, and have come close to cre- 
ating life itself. In 1967 Stanford Uni- 
versity’s Arthur Kornberg 
synthesized in a test tube a 
single strand of DNA that 
was actually able to make 
a duplicate of itself. Korn- 
berg’s “creation” was only a 
copy of a virus, a coated bit 
of genetic material that occu- 
pies a twilight zone between 
the living and inanimate. 
But many scientists have be- 
come convinced that they 
may eventually be able to cre- 
ate functioning, living cells. 

Molecular biology, in 
part, is rooted in the sci- 
ence of genetics, Ever since 
Cro-Magnon man, parents 
have probably wondered 
why their children resemble 
them. But not until an ob- 
scure Austrian monk named 
Gregor Mendel began plant- 
ing peas in his monastery’s 
garden in the mid-19th cen- 
tury were the universal laws 
of heredity worked out. By 
tallying up the variations in 
the offspring peas. Mendel 
determined that traits are 
passed from generation to 
generation with mathemat- 
ical precision in small, separate packets, 
which subsequently became known as 
genes (from the Greek word for race) 

Mendel’s ideas were so unorthodox 
that they were ignored for 35 years. 
But by the time the Mendelian concept 
was rediscovered at the turn of the cen- 
tury, scientists were better prepared for 
it. They already suspected that genetic 
information was hidden inside pairs of 
tiny, threadlike strands in cell nuclei 
called chromosomes, or colored bodies 
(for their ability to pick up dyes), Dur- 
ing cell division they always split length- 
wise, thereby giving each daughter cell 
a full share of what was presumed to 
be hereditary material. 

A few years later, the suspicions were 
dramatically confirmed by the pioneer- 
ing geneticist Thomas Hunt Morgan in 


Columbia University’s) famed “Fly 
Room.” Through ingenious crossbreed- 
ing experiments with the fruit fly Dro- 
sophila melanogaster, Morgan and his 
students were able to map the relative 
positions of the genes along the insect’s 
four pairs of chromosomes, Still, the 
gene’s physical nature remained as great 
a mystery as ever. DNA had been dis- 
covered in the nuclei of cells by the 
Swiss biochemist Friedrich Miescher a 
few years after Mendel did his work 
on peas. But since the chromosomes in 
which the DNA was found also con- 
tained proteins—the basic building 
blocks of life—few scientists had any 
inkling that DNA might be playing an 
even more central role to life. 

By the 1940s, however, the molecular 
biologists had come on the scene, and 
they insisted that fundamental life pro- 
cesses could be fully understood only 
on the molecular level. In their inves- 
tigations, some used the electron mi- 
croscope, which revealed details of struc- 
ture invisible to ordinary optical in- 
struments. Others specialized in X-ray 
crystallography, a technique for deduc- 
ing a crystallized molecule’s structure 
by taking X-ray photographs of it from 
different angles. Physicist Max Delbriick 
turned to nature for his investigative 
tools: bacteriophages (literally, “bacteria 
eaters”), tiny parasitic viruses that in- 
vade their host bacteria and rob them 
of their genetic heritage. 





UT THE HONORS 
for making the breakthrough discovery 
went to a traditional bacteriologist. Tak- 
ing purified DNA extracted from the 
chromosomes of dead pneumonia bac- 
teria, Rockefeller Institute’s Oswald T 
Avery and his associates showed that it 
could transform other, normally harm- 
less bacteria into virulent ones. The ex- 
periment indicated that it was DNA, 
and not protein, that carried the ge- 
netic message. So unexpected was that 
finding that even Avery was at first un- 
willing to accept it. Eight years later, Al- 
fred Hershey and his assistant Martha 
Chase demonstrated that a virus’ DNA 
could, by taking over a bacterium, also 
nullify the cell’s genetic instructions and 
replace them with its own. Only then 
was DNA finally accepted as the magic 
substance of the genes. 

Inspired by these experiments, Wat- 
son, then a young Ph.D. in biology 
from Indiana University, decided to take 
a crack at the complex structure of 
DNA itself. The same thought struck 
Crick. a physicist turned biologist who 
was preparing for his doctorate at Cam- 
bridge. Neither man was _ particularly 
well equipped to undertake a task so for- 
midable that it had stymied one of the 
world’s most celebrated chemists, Linus 
Pauling. Watson, for his part, was de- 
ficient in chemistry, crystallography and 
mathematics. Crick, on the other hand, 
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The master molecule DNA passes hereditary information 
from one generation to the next and directs the manu- 
facture of proteins, life’s most important building blocks. 
Shaped like a spiral staircase, it spells out its vital messages 
in a complex code. Each of the steps that join DNA’s twin spi- 


rals consists of two complementary chemical bases, each base- 
strand unit forming a nucleotide or single letter in the 


genetic code; three letters make up a “word.” When the 
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human body requires a certain protein, that need is com- 
municated to the cells that manufacture it. In their nuclei, a 
molecule called an enzyme unwinds and separates the sec- 
tion, or gene, ot the DNA molecule that contains the coded in- 
structions for making the protein. As the DNA strands un- 
wind, their paired nucleotide links come apart. Other nu- 
cleotides floating freely in the cell fluid quickly attach 
themse.ves to complementary nucleotides on one of the 
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DNA strands and form a single-stranded molecule of mes- 
senger RNA. This molecule, imprinted with the DNA’s mes- 
sage, then detaches itself and leaves the nucleus. The open 
section of the DNA molecule then rewinds. 

After leaving the nucleus, the messenger RNA is picked up by 
a ribosome, which runs the RNA strand through itself like tape 
through a playback machine. It then reads off the messenger 
RNA’s three-letter words—each of which names a specific ami- 
no acid necessary to form the protein molecule. As each word 
is read, another type of RNA, called transfer RNA, plucks the 
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appropriate amino acid from the cell fluid and arrives at the 
scene, carrying the acid at one end and three appropriate nu- 
cleotides at the other. These nucleotides are drawn to their 
complementary partners on the messenger RNA strand. Thus, 
the amino acids are brought to the ribosome in the proper se- 
quence to form a long protein chain. When completed, the 
chain is released into the cytoplasm, where it organizes it- 
self into a three-dimensional protein molecule. Meanwhile, 
the free end of the messenger RNA is picked up by another ri- 
bosome for the assembly of still another protein molecule. 
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was almost totally ignorant of genetics. 
But together, in less than two years of 
work at Cambridge, these two spirited 
young scientists showed how it is pos- 
sible to win a Nobel Prize without real- 
ly trying. 

In 1968 Watson himself produced a 
highly irreverent, gossipy bestseller, The 
Double Helix, which revealed the hu- 
man story behind the discovery of DNA's 
structure: the bickering, the academic ri- 
valries, even the deceits that were prac- 
ticed to win the great prize. Out of 
Pauling’s earlier work, Watson and Crick 
got the idea that the extremely long 
and complicated DNA molecule might 
take the shape of a helix, or spiral. 
From the X-ray crystallography labo- 
ratory at King’s College in London, 
where Biochemist Maurice Wilkins was 
also investigating the molecule’s struc- 
ture, they quietly obtained unpublished 
X-ray data on DNA. Relying as much 
on luck as logic, they constructed Tink- 
ertoy-like molecular models out of wire 
and other metal parts. To everyone's as- 
tonishment, they suddenly produced a 
DNA model that not only satisfied the 
crystallographic evidence but also con- 
formed to the chemical rules for fitting 
its many atoms together. 


UT OF THE 
architecture of their precisely construct- 
ed double helix emerged the secret of 
DNA’s awesome powers. The banisters 
of the staircase were fashioned of long 
links of sugars and phosphates; the steps 
between them were made of pairs of 
chemicals called bases, weakly joined 
at the center by hydrogen atoms. Only 
four different bases were used—adenine 
(A), thymine (T), cytosine (C) and gua- 
nine (G). But their sequence could vary 
so widely along the length of the stair- 
case that they made up an almost lim- 
itless information-storage system, like 
the memory bank of a computer. In ad- 
dition, because the bases were chemically 
complementary—that is, A paired off 
only with T, and C only with G—one 
side of the staircase was in effect a ge- 
netic mirror image of the other. Wat- 
son and Crick quickly recognized from 
the structure of their model how DNA 
worked. But their 900-word announce- 
ment in Nature, the international week- 
ly published in Britain, concluded with 
one of the more coy statements in sci- 
entific literature. “It has not escaped 
our notice,” they said, “that the specific 
pairing we have postulated immediately 
suggests a possible copying mechanism 
for the genetic material.” 

In a second letter, they described 
that mechanism: how the DNA molecule 
unwinds and unzips itself right down 
the middle during cell division, its base 
pairs breaking apart at their hydrogen 
bonds. Then by drawing on the free- 
floating material surrounding them in 
the nucleus of the cell, the two sep- 
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Probing the process of cell differentiation. 


arated strands link up with comple- 
mentary base-and-strand units along 
their entire length, forming two exact 
copies of the original double helix. Thus 
DNA faithfully passes its genetic in- 
formation on to new cells and to fu- 
ture generations. 

Ingenious as the theory was, scientists 
still demanded proof that the molecule 
actually replicated itself. That proof was 
quick to come. By 1956, Arthur Korn- 
berg, then at Washington University in 
St. Louis, discovered an enzyme, or nat- 
ural chemical catalyst (which he named 
“DNA polymerase”) that was apparently 
critical to some of the activities of the 
double helix. Once he obtained enough 
of the enzyme, he placed it in a test- 
tube brew with a bit of natural DNA, 
one of whose strands was incomplete, 
the four bases (A, T, C, G) and a few 
other off-the-shelf chemicals. True to 
his expectations—and the Watson-Crick 
theory—the incomplete segment picked 
up its complementary nucleotides from 
the brew to form a complete double 
helix. 

Implicit in the Watson-Crick model 
were the workings of DNA’s other es- 
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sential function: how it orders the pro- 
duction of proteins. These are also long 
and twisted helical molecules, but they 
are the actual building blocks rather 
than the genetic blueprints for living 
things. As such, proteins are immensely 
varied; there are many thousands of dif- 
ferent kinds in the human body alone. 
The distinctive proteins that make up 
the cells of the eye, for example, differ 
from those of the kidneys or muscles. 
Despite their variety, however, all pro- 
teins are built from some of only 20 
smaller and simpler molecules, called 
amino acids, How then, scientists asked 
themselves, did the isolated double he- 
lix, locked in the nucleus of the cell, di- 
rect the assembly of amino acids into 
protein in other parts of the cell? 
Scientists suspected that DNA had a 
helper, a single-stranded chemical first 
cousin called ribonucleic acid (RNA). 
Most of the cell’s RNA is found in ri- 
bosomes. These are globular bodies in 
the material outside the cell's nucleus 
that seem to be highly active centers of 
protein synthesis. But if this ribosomal 
RNA played a role in protein making, 
how did it obtain and execute the 
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instructions from the master molecule 
DNA inside the nucleus? 

In 1955, after wrestling with the ques- 
tion, Francis Crick postulated (and Har- 
vard Biochemists Paul Zamecnik and 
Mahlon Hoagland confirmed) a second 
form of RNA, which was later found to 
carry specific amino acids floating in 
the cytoplasm to the ribosomes; this sub- 
stance became known as transfer RNA. 
Then in the early 1960s, biologists dis- 
covered a third kind of RNA—shortly 
after its existence had been theorized 
by Jacques Monod and Frangois Jacob 
of France's Pasteur Institute. Called mes- 
senger RNA, it provided the missing 
piece in the molecular puzzle. It was 
formed on an uncoiled strip of DNA in 
the nucleus, imprinted with the partic- 
ular “message” encoded in that portion 
—or gene—of the staircase, and then 
sent off with these instructions to the pro- 
tein-making ribosomes. 

Neat as it was, this scheme still left un- 
answered one more question: How could 
DNA or RNA choose from among 20 
amino acids to produce complex pro- 
teins by using an informational system 
that had only four code letters—the 
four bases—at its disposal? An answer 
to this intriguing problem was suggested 
by Physicist George Gamow, who lik- 
ened the four bases to the dif- 
ferent suits in a deck of play- 
ing cards. 

If the cards are dealt one at a 
time, disregarding the order of the 
cards within the suits, the player en- 
counters only one of four possibilities 
on each draw (a heart, diamond, spade 
or club); clearly, if DNA’s code worked 
this way, there would not be enough 
choices to encode 20 amino acids. If 
the cards are dealt in pairs, the number 
of combinations increases to 16 (since 
each card may combine with its own 
kind or one of three other suits). But 
such a two-unit system also would be in- 
adequate. So Gamow reasoned that 
DNA’s four bases had to be taken at 
least three at a time: this would yield 
64 possible combinations (4 X 4 X 4), 
more than enough to code for the ex- 
isting amino acids. 


N 1961, CRICK’S 
team at Cambridge proved Gamow’s in- 
genious “triplet” theory. They demon- 
strated that RNA formed from only one 
or two base units could not effect the 
manufacture of proteins. But when they 
added a third base unit, protein for- 
mation began immediately. It remained, 
however, for an unknown young bio- 
chemist named Marshall Nirenberg, at 
the National Institutes of Health, to 
crack the code itself. That same year Ni- 
renberg had succeeded in building up 
short, synthetic strands of RNA out of 
only one type of base. Invariably, this ar- 
tificial RNA induced the manufacture 
of chains of proteins consisting of only 
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one type of amino acid, phenylalanine. 
The conclusion was inescapable: in the 
genetic code, Nirenberg’s triplet had to 
signify phenylalanine. 

Using this clue as their Rosetta stone, 
Nirenberg and other researchers even- 
tually found one or more three-letter 
code words, or codons, that could call 
up every single amino acid—plus other 
words that acted as punctuation, mark- 
ing the start or completion of a mes- 
sage ordering the production of a pro- 
tein. Even more remarkable, they 
learned that the code was universal: 
the same four letters, taken three at a 
time to form a single genetic word, 
code the same amino acids in all living 
things. Thus by the mid-1960s, scientists 
finally understood how DNA passes on 
genetic information with exquisite pre- 
cision, and the way 
it orders up 
the fabri- 
cation 
of new 
cellular 
protein. 


LUNGFISH (TOP) & SALAMANDER 
More richly endowed than man? 


That process, shown in the accompa- 
nying color chart, was summarized by 
Crick in a series of rules that became 
known as the Central Dogma. Most sci- 
entists interpreted the key rule of that 
dogma to be that genetic information 
flowed in one direction: from DNA to 
RNA to protein. To the surprise of many 
molecular biologists, however, it has re- 
cently been shown that part of the pro- 
cess can sometimes be reversed. This 
finding, in the opinion of molecular bi- 
ologists like Columbia's Sol Spiegelman, 
may offer an important clue to the work- 
ings of cancer cells (see box, page 44). 
DNA is as complex as the system it di- 
rects. Even after two decades of in- 



























tensive study only about one-third of 
the genes have been mapped along the 
length of DNA in the chromosome of 
so elementary a creature as the digestive- 
tract bacterium Escherichia coli. The 
reason: just a teaspoon of E. coli DNA 
has information capacity approximately 
equal to that of a computer with a stor- 
age capacity of about 100 cu. mi. 


AN, FOR HIS PART, 
is even more generously endowed—with 
1,000 times as much DNA as one E. 
coli in each of his reproductive cells. 

Even so, the cells of such rel- 
atively primitive animals as sal- 
amanders, lungfish and even certain 
one-celled algae contain far more 
DNA than man’s. Does this mean 
that such lowly beasts have a richer 
genetic capacity than man? 
The Carnegie Institution's Roy Britten 
and David Kohne, after much pains- 
taking investigation, may have found 
the answer to that embarrassing ques- 
tion. A few years ago they dis- 
covered that in the DNA of higher 
organisms many genes seem to 
be repeated. In calf cells, they 
calculated, up to 40% of the 
DNA consists of segments that 
are repeated as many as 
100,000 times apiece. 
As a result of 
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this 
work, some scien- 
tists are now convinced that in this seem- 
ing redundancy of genes, rather than in 
the total number, lies the secret of the ge- 
netic sophistication of higher organisms. 

How would such genetic repetition 
help man? Some theorists suspect that 
the “spare” DNA plays a regulatory 
role, perhaps switching other genes on 
and off at just the right moment during 
the involved process of protein man- 
ufacturing. Harvard Biochemist Charles 
Thomas, however, supports a more rad- 
ical idea. He thinks that the repeated seg- 
ments are actually “slaves” of a “mas- 
ter’ gene from which they have been 
copied. Working in tandem, explains 
Thomas, such “slaves” could produce 
proteins more quickly and efficiently 
—though, he admits, not necessarily in 
greater diversity. 

Molecular biologists are also probing 
ever more deeply into the process of 
cell differentiation. It has long been 
known that the DNA in every body cell 
of an individual organism is identical; 
this DNA contains all the information 
necessary to construct the whole or- 
ganism. Why then, in a human being, 
for example, is a liver cell so different 
from a hair cell, a heart cell so dif- 
ferent from a skin cell? The answer, 
Jacob and Monod theorized in 1961, is 
that only a small percentage of the 
genes in any cell are giving instructions 
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for the operation of that particular cell. 
The rest are “turned off” by protein re- 
pressers, which wrap themselves around 
long stretches of DNA and prevent them 
from transferring their coded informa- 
tion to messenger RNA. 

A number of such repressers have 
since been found in bacteria. Scientists 
have also isolated enzymes that turn 
the genes back on. These inducers, as 
they are called, work by unlocking the re- 
pressers on the segment of DNA. But 
even in E. coli, such switching can be- 
come bafflingly difficult: the repressers 
and inducers, for example, require con- 
trolling enzymes of their own. These en- 
zymes, in turn, apparently need the help 
of still other molecules, such as the re- 
cently discovered sigma, rho and psi fac- 
tors, in recognizing the appropriate 
genes. In fact, it is because of the very 
complexity of these processes that lead- 
ing molecular biologists like Crick find 
the questions arising from cell differ- 
entiation so fascinating. How in the 
human embryo, for instance, are cer- 
tain genes switched on so that by the 
end of the first week after conception 
identical cells have begun to grow into 
cells with differing characteristics? 


O FAR THESE 
fundamental questions are largely un- 
answerable, although some clues have 
been uncovered. For one thing, it is 
thought that in higher, multicellular 
forms of life, repressers may be a spe- 
cial class of proteins called histones; 
these are not found in bacteria. When 
histones are removed, Rockefeller Uni- 
versity’s Vincent Allfrey has found, RNA 
production soars by 400%, evidence 
that formerly repressed segments of 
DNA have become active. In addition, 
it has been learned that the cell mem- 
brane itself appears to play a crucial 
part in switching genes on and off. 
When a membrane is merely brushed 
by certain hormones—a large class of 
molecules that serve as intercellular mes- 
sengers—the membrane will respond as 
though jolted by an electric probe. It 
will instantly send off a signal to the nu- 
cleus, triggering RNA production by the 
genes. That finding could eventually 
have medical application for diseases 
—like diabetes—resulting from vital 
genes that are inexplicably turned off. 

Many more puzzles remain unsolved. 
Why are there small bits of DNA lo- 
cated outside the nucleus in energy-pro- 
ducing cell centers called mitochondria? 
Does this mean that there are other, un- 
known repositories of hereditary infor- 
mation? In spite of such questions and 
complications, the basic structure of 
DNA postulated by Crick and Watson 
18 years ago has withstood the test of 
time remarkably well. More important, 
it has given man a profound new un- 
derstanding of basic life processes—and 
the means to control and alter them. 
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THE BODY: From Baby Hatcheries 
To “Xeroxing’ Human Beings 


The remarkable advances in molecular 
biology during the past two decades 
have given man an understanding of 
the basic processes that shape his life 
and have placed within the realm of 
possibility medical achievements un- 
dreamed of a scant few years ago. As 
more and more of the once-mysterious 
life forces within the cell are defined in 
the logical language of chemistry, the 
way is being opened not only for per- 
manent cures of genetic diseases but 
also for drastic changes in man’s ge- 
netic makeup. The acquisition of the 
power to eliminate genetic imperfections 
and engineer entirely new characteristics 
for humans is, for all of its promise, a 
frightening prospect for those who be- 
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Eliminating the uncertainty. 


lieve that man should not tamper with 
his inheritance. Yet even before the 
structure of DNA was defined and the ge- 
netic code broken, doctors had begun, 
mostly by trial and error, to develop 
techniques of genetic medicine. 

Man today is heir to a host of in- 
herited imperfections, ranging from di- 
abetes to degenerative nerve disease. 
Each individual, geneticists have deter- 
mined, carries between five and ten po- 
tentially harmful genes in his cells, and 
these flawed segments of DNA can be 
passed down to his progeny along with 
the messages that determine whether a 
child will have red hair or blue eyes. 

Nature itself takes care of the worst 
genetic mistakes. One out of every 130 
conceptions ends before the mother even 
realizes she is pregnant because the de- 
fective zygote, or fertilized egg, never at- 
taches itself to the wall of the uterus. 





Fully 25% of all conceptions fail to 
reach an age at which they can survive 
outside the womb, and of these, at least 
a third have identifiable chromosomal 
abnormalities. Still, as many as five 
out of every 100 babies born have some 
genetic defect, and Nobel-Prizewinning 
Geneticist Joshua Lederberg believes the 
proportion would be even higher were 
it not for nature’s own process of qual- 
ity control. 

The most obvious deformities re- 
sult from chromosomal abnormalities. 
Down's syndrome, or mongolism, which 
occurs once in every 600 births, is caused 
when one set of chromosomes occurs 
as a triplet rather than a pair. Hy- 
drocephalus, or water on the brain, and 
polydactyly, the presence of 
extra fingers or toes, also re- 
sult from faulty genes. 

But the majority of genet- 
ic stigmas have somewhat 
more subtle symptoms and 
occur when defective genes 
fail to order the production 
of essential enzymes that 
trigger the body’s biochem- 
ical reactions. Phenylketo- 
nuria (PKU) is caused by 
the absence of the enzyme 
necessary for the metabo- 
lism of the amino acid phe- 
nylalanine; as a result, tox- 
ins accumulate in the body 
and eventually cause con- 
vulsions and brain damage. 
Cystic fibrosis, which causes 
abnormal secretion by cer- 
tain glands and respiratory- 
tract blockage that can lead 
to death by pneumonia, is 
the most common inborn er- 
ror of metabolism; it is be- 
lieved to be caused by a 
deficiency in a single gene. 

Most people are unaware that they 
are carrying defective genes until they 
have a deformed, diseased or mentally 
retarded child. While medical science 
has not yet developed the techniques 
for repairing the bad genes, it can in- 
creasingly determine that they are pres- 
ent. Genetic counselors can thus advise 
prospective parents on the possibilities 
that their offspring will be born with ge- 
netic diseases. Properly informed, a cou- 
ple that runs a high risk of producing 
a defective child may well decide to 
forgo having children. 

If both parents carry genes for di- 
abetes, for example, the chances are 
one in four that their children will in- 
herit an increased risk for developing 
the disease. If either parent actually suf- 
fers from diabetes, the odds are even 
worse. Members of one large South 
Dakota family afflicted with a rare 
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degenerative nerve disease have been ad- 
vised, for example, that the odds are S0- 
50 that any children they have will 
suffer loss of balance and coordination 
and die, probably of pneumonia, by 
age 45 (TIME, Jan. 25). 

Genetic counseling once relied more 
heavily on mathematics than medicine 
to predict the chance of hereditary hand- 
icaps. But it is now possible for doc- 
tors to identify and catalogue chro- 
mosomes. If there are certain chro- 
mosomal abnormalities, the prospective 
parents are informed that they will al- 
most definitely produce deformed off- 
spring. While this knowledge may take 
some of the mystery and romance 
out of procreation, it also climinates 
much of the uncertainty. As one ge- 
neticist puts it, “There is nothing very 
romantic about a mongoloid child or 
a deformed body.” 

An even more important technique 
enables physicians to examine the cells 
of the unborn only months after con- 
ception and to determine with accuracy 
whether or not the infant will inherit 
his parents’ defective genes. The pro- 
cedure is known as amniocentesis, from 
the Greek amnion (membrane) and ken- 
tesis (pricking); it is performed by in- 
serting a long needle through the moth- 
er’s abdomen and drawing off a small 
sample of the amniotic fluid, the amber 
liquid in which the fetus floats. Phy- 
sicians then separate the fetal skin cells 
from the fluid and place the cells in a nu- 
trient bath where they continue to di- 
vide and grow. By examining the cells 
microscopically and analyzing’ them 
chemically, the doctors can identify 
nearly 70 different genetic disorders, 
most of them serious. 

Amniocentesis, performed between 
the 13th and 18th weeks of pregnancy, 
is not without some risk to both moth- 
er and baby. But in cases where family 
history leads them to suspect genetic de- 
fects, physicians feel that the benefits 
more than justify the danger; for the 
tests, which have been carried out on 
more than 10,000 women in the U.S. 
alone in the past 40 years, have proved 
extremely accurate. Using amniocente- 
sis, Dr. Henry Nadler, a Northwestern 
University pediatrician, diagnosed mon- 
golism in ten of 155 high-risk preg- 
nancies tested. Subsequent examination 
of the fetuses showed that his diagnosis 
was correct in all cases. 


A. PRESENT, THE 


woman who learns through amniocen- 
tesis that she is carrying a seriously de- 
formed fetus has only two choices: abor- 
tion or the heartbreak of delivering a 
hopelessly defective infant. But the 
mother whose unborn baby is found to 
have one of several hereditary enzyme 
deficiencies has a more acceptable al- 
ternative, for medicine has developed 
techniques for treating many such ill- 
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nesses. An amniotic test for fetal lung 
maturity, for example, has helped warn 
doctors when a child may be born with 
hyaline membrane disease, which blocks 
proper breathing. In those cases, birth 
can be delayed by sedation until tests 
show the baby ready to breathe on its 
own. Tests that permit prompt postnatal 
detection of PKU give doctors an op- 
portunity to place babies so affected on 
special diets that prevent the accumu- 
lation of the deadly toxins and allow 
them to live relatively normal lives. 
Some treatments are even possible be- 
fore birth. Physicians routinely perform 
intrauterine transfusions on fetuses suf- 
fering from Rh disease, a genetic con- 
dition that results from the incompat- 
ibility of maternal and fetal blood. 
Artificial insemination, once the ex- 
clusive province of livestock breeders, 
also offers escape from some genetic mis- 
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haps. An estimated 25,000 women whose 
husbands are either sterile or carry ge- 
netic flaws have been artificially in- 
seminated in the U.S. each year, many 
of them with sperm provided by anon- 
ymous donors whose pedigrees have 
been carefully checked for hereditary de- 
fects. Some 10,000 children are born an- 
nually of such conceptions. 

Doctors also see possibilities in ar- 
tificial inovulation, a procedure in which 
an egg cell is taken directly from the ova- 
ries, fertilized in a test tube and then 
reimplanted in the uterus. By carefully 
scrutinizing the developing embryo in 
the test tube, doctors could spot serious 
genetic deficiencies and decide not to 
reimplant it, thus avoiding an abortion 
later on. If the embryo is normal, it 
could even be reimplanted in the womb 
of a donor mother and carried to term 


there, enabling the woman either un- 
able or unwilling to go through preg- 
nancy to have children that were ge- 
netically her own. 

Even test-tube babies, once the stuff 
of science fiction, are now not only pos- 
sible, but probable. Dr. Landrum Shet- 
tles of Columbia University and Dr. 
Daniele Petrucci of Bologna, Italy, have 
shown that considerable growth is pos- 
sible in test tubes. Shettles has kept fer- 
tilized ova growing for six days, the 
point at which they would normally at- 
tach themselves to the lining of the uter- 
us. Petrucci kept a fertilized egg alive 
and growing for nearly two months. 


Docc, ONLY 
development of an “artificial womb” ca- 
pable of supporting life stands in the 
way of routine ectogenesis, or gestation 
outside the uterus, and now even this 
problem may yield to solution. Scientists 
at the National Heart Institute have de- 
veloped a chamber containing a syn- 
thetic amniotic fluid and an oxygenator 
for fetal blood, and have managed to 
keep lamb fetuses alive in it for pe- 
riods exceeding two days. Once their de- 
vice is perfected, the baby hatchery of 
Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World will 
be a reality and life without birth a prob- 
lem rather than a prophecy. 

Man may eventually be able to aban- 
don sexual reproduction entirely. That 
startling and perhaps unwelcome pos- 
sibility has been demonstrated by Dr. 
J.B. Gurdon of Britain’s Oxford Uni- 
versity. Taking an unfertilized egg cell 
from an African clawed frog, Gurdon 
destroyed its nucleus by ultraviolet ra- 
diation, replacing it with the nucleus of 
an intestinal cell from a tadpole of the 
same species. The egg, discovering that 
it had a full set of chromosomes, in- 
stead of the half set found in unfer- 
tilized eggs, responded by beginning to 
divide as if it had been normally fer- 
tilized. The result was a tadpole that 
was the genetic twin of the tadpole 
that provided the nucleus. Gurdon’s ex- 
periment was also proof of what ge- 
neticists have long known: that all of 
the genetic information necessary to pro- 
duce an organism is coded into the nu- 
cleus of every cell in that organism. 

Man, say the scientists, could one 
day clone (from the Greek word for 
throng), or asexually reproduce himself, 
in the same way, creating thousands of 
virtually identical twins from a test tube 
full of cells carried through gestation 
by donor mothers or hatched in an ar- 
tificial womb. Thus, the future could 
offer such phenomena as a police force 
cloned from the cells of J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, an invincible basketball team cloned 
from Lew Alcindor, or perhaps the col- 
onization of the moon by astronauts 
cloned from a genetically sound spec- 
imen chosen by NASA officials. Using 
the same technique, a woman could 
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1. TCP/2/helps keep your car in tune. 
This helps hold down exhaust 
emissions in newer cars, reduce 
emissions in many older cars—and 
helps to keep your mileage up. 

TCP/2/ is Shell’s name for a new 
combination of ingredients—what 
petroleum chemists call an “addi- 
tive package.” Itis an improvement 

over TCP, the famous 
gasoline additive devel- 
oped by Shell some 
years ago. 
















Less than a half-teaspoon 
per gallon is enough TCP/2/ 
to do the job. 


Today 
almost all gas- 
olines contain ad- 
ditive packages. 
They differ somewhat 
in what they do and how 
well they do it. TCP/2/ is an effec- 
tive additive package that provides 
an improvement in the perform- 
ance of Shell gasolines. 

The effects of TCP/2/ can be 
summed up as helping to keep your 
car in tune. Two of the main pol- 
lutants in your exhaust—carbon 
monoxide and unburned hydrocar- 
bons—can go up when your car 
goes out of tune. 

It would not be unusual for 
these emissions to soar as much as 
50 percent before you even suspect 
it. By the time your car tells you it 


needs a tune-up, emissions can be 3.TCP/2/ in both Shell and Super 


extremely high. 

By helping your car to stay in 
tune, TCP/2/ helps to stave off that 
serious increase in emissions. 

TCP/2/ can also have a favora- 
ble effect on gasoline mileage. 
When your car goes out of tune 
your mileage tends to go down. 
TCP/2/ works to keep that from 
happening. 

Read on to find out how TCP/2/ 
can actually reduce emissions from 
many older cars—and increase 
their gasoline mileage. 


TCP/2/ keeps new carburetors 
clean, and helps to clean up dirty 
ones. Works to hold emissions 
down and mileage up. 

When excessive deposits build 
up on the “throat” of your carbure- 
tor, yourengineis no longer in tune. 
Emissions can rise dramatically, 
and mileage usually goes down. 

If your car is several years old 
or more, deposits may have built 
up on your carburetor throat. 

Although most of today’s gaso- 
lines contain detergents that will 
keep clean carburetors clean, not 
all of today’s detergents can cut 
down on these deposits once they've 
formed. TCP/2/ does have that 
ability. It contains a new detergent 
combination that can start to clean 
up a dirty carburetor with just a 
few tankfuls of any Shell gasoline. 

This can reduce exhaust emis- 
sions substantially. And it gener- 
ally helps mileage, too. 


Good mileage and fewer emissions—they can go hand in hand. 










® Probably the 

important - 
do is get a tune-up. Over of all cars on 
the road need a tune-up. If they all got one, 






total exhaust emissions in the U.S. would 





be 
reduced significantly (and in most cases the 
effect on mileage would be favorable). You 


. you use less 
gasoline from here... 





~,,.and less pollutants are 
left over to come out here. 


probably need a tune-up if your ear is 
hard to start, runs rough—or if you 
haven't had one in 12 months. 

© Then, to help your car stay in tune, use a 
Shell gasoline with new TCP/2/. This will 
work to hold your emissions down—and to 
keep your mileage up. 


Shell helps extend spark plug life. 
This helps to hold emissions down 
and keep your mileage up. 

When spark plugs misfire, a lot 
goes wrong. Emissions go up, mile- 
age goes down, acceleration is re- 
duced—and you have to buy new 
plugs. 

One of the components of 
TCP/2/ works to prevent spark plug 
misfire. It combines chemically 
with certain deposits that build up 
on your plugs, and keeps those de- 
posits from interfering with the 
normal spark. 

Result: no misfiring caused by 
deposits to send emissions up and 
your mileage down (not to men- 
tion the good effects on spark 
plug life and acceleration). 

Shell pioneered components of 
this type and Shell gasolines were 
the first to contain them. 

TCP/2/ also helps smooth out 
rough running in many worn en- 
gines that have lost compression. 

And one of its components is a 
special anti-icing ingredient. It 
helps prevent an annoying form of 
stalling caused by carburetor icing 
before your engine is fully warmed 
up on cool, damp days. 


4.TCP/2/ in non-leaded Shell of the 
Future helps protect against valve 
wear. 

One reason Shell of the Future 
can be made with no lead at all isa 
chemical element in TCP/2/. This 
element works to protect your en- 
gine against possible valve wear. 

Shell could have left some lead 
in Shell of the Future for the same 
purpose. But thanks to TCP/2/Shell 
has been able toremoveallthelead. 
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The New Genetic Srnec 


even have a child cloned from one of 
her own cells. The child would inherit 
all its mother’s characteristics including, 
of course, her sex. 

Dramatic as cloning may be, it is over- 
shadowed in significance by a technique 
that may well be practiced before the 
end of this century: genetic surgery, or 
correction of man’s inherited imperfec- 
tions at the level of the genes them- 
selves. When molecular biologists learn 
to map the location of specific genes in 
human DNA strands, determine the ge- 
netic code of each and then create syn- 
thetic genes in the test tube, they will 
have the ability to perform genetic 
surgery. 

Some molecular biologists envisage 
using laser beams to slice through 
DNA molecules at desired points, burn- 
ing out faulty genes. These would 
then be replaced by segments of DNA 
tailored in the test tube to emulate a 
properly functioning gene and _ intro- 
duced into the body as artificial—and 
beneficial—viruses. 


HE CONCEPT IS 
not as farfetched as it sounds. Real vi- 
ruses are merely segments of DNA (or 
RNA) surrounded by largely-protein 
sheaths; they penetrate the cell nucleus 
(leaving their sheaths behind) and take 
over the cellular DNA. 

The potential of the technique is al- 
ready being tested by an international re- 
search team in the treatment of two 
children whose hereditary inability to 
produce the enzyme arginase had re- 
sulted in severe mental retardation. The 
team infected the youngsters with a nat- 
ural virus, the Shope papilloma, which 
contains DNA that triggers arginase syn- 
thesis. Although the experiment is ex- 
pected to produce no improvement in 
the children’s mental condition, it may 
belatedly trigger the production of the 
missing enzyme and prove that viruses 
can carry beneficial messages to the 
cells. 

There is other evidence that the be- 
ginning of genetic surgery is not far 
off. Dr. Sol Spiegelman of Columbia 
University has synthesized an artificial 
virus that is indistinguishable from its 
natural model and has used it to infect 
bacteria and produce new viruses. He 
and his colleagues have little doubt that 
they will also eventually create “friend- 
ly” viruses and use them to cure dis- 
ease rather than cause it—by using the 
viruses to stimulate the production of 
the chemical products upon which health 
and life itself depend. 

Prophylaxis is important, but man’s 
molecular manipulations need hardly be 
confined to the prevention and cure of 
disease. His understanding of the mech- 
anisms of life opens the door to ge- 
netic engineering and control of the 
very process of evolution. DNA can 
now be created in the laboratory. Soon, 
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LAMB FETUS IN ARTIFICIAL WOMB 


man will be able to create man—and 
even superman. 

Researchers have found that they can 
increase the life span of laboratory an- 
imals by underfeeding them and thus de- 
laying maturation. This phenomenon, 
they believe, occurs because a smaller in- 
take of food results in the formation of 
fewer cross linkages—connecting rods 
that link together and partly immobilize 
the long protein and nucleic acid mole- 
cules essential to life. If scientists can re- 
tard cross linking in man, they may well 
slow his aging process. Scientists also 
hope that they can some day do away 
with disease, genetically breeding out he- 
reditary defects while breeding in new 
immunities to bacterial and other exter- 
nally caused ailments. Finally, they look 
forward—in the distant future and with 
techniques far beyond any now con- 
ceived—to altering the very nature of 
their species with novel sets of laborato- 
ry-created genetic instructions. 

Current predictions about the appear- 
ance of re-engineered man seem sin- 
gularly uninspired. Some scientists argue 
that man’s head should be made larger 
to accommodate an increased number 
of brain cells. They do not, however, ex- 
plain what man would do with this ad- 
ditional gray matter; there is good rea- 
son to believe that man does not use 
all that he presently possesses. A few oth- 
ers note that the efficiency of man’s 
hands could be increased by an extra 
thumb and his peripheral vision en- 
hanced by protruding eyes—improve- 
ments that seem unnecessary in the light 
of man’s expanding technology. 


OME FAVOR LESS 
obvious alterations. They have suggested 
that man be given the genes to pro- 
duce a two-compartment stomach (a 
cow has four) that could digest cel- 
lulose; that mutation could be advan- 
tageous if man fails to increase his 
food supplies fast enough to feed the 
planet's growing population, but super- 
fluous if he does. They also want man 
programmed to regenerate other organs, 
such as he now does with the liver, so 
that he can repair his damaged or 


SEVEN-WEEK-OLD HUMAN FETUS 
Acquiring Promethean power. 


diseased heart or lungs if necessary 

Others call for even more specialized 
humans to perform functions that in re- 
ality will probably be done better by ma- 
chines. British Geneticist J.B.S. Haldane 
called for certain regressive mutations 
to enable man to survive in space, in- 
cluding legless astronauts who would 
take up less room in a space capsule 
and require less food and oxygen (larg- 
er and more powerful spacecraft would 
seem to be an easier and less mon- 
strous solution). Haldane also suggested 
apelike men to explore the moon. “A gib- 
bon,” he said only half-jokingly, “is bet- 
ter preadapted than a man for life in a 
low gravitational field.” 

Eventually, scientists fantasize, man 
will escape entirely from his inefficient, 
puny body, replacing most of his phys- 
ical being with durable hardware. The 
futuristic cyborg, or combination man 
and machine, will consist of a station- 
ary, computerlike human brain, served 
by machines to fill its limited physical 
needs and act upon its commands. 

Such evolutionary developments 
could well herald the birth of a new, 
more efficient, and perhaps even su- 
perior species. But would it be man? 
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The Search for a Cancer Cure 


At present there are only three main 
ways of treating cancer, which will kill 
more than 335,000 in the U.S. alone 
this year. Doctors can cut tumors out 
with a knife, burn them out with radi- 
ation or kill them cell by cell with 
drugs. Though these treatments can be 
effective in combination, each has its 
drawbacks. Now, cancer researchers 
have turned to molecular biology, which 
shows promise of providing new and 
more effective means of dealing with 
the disease. 

No one really knows what causes can- 
cer, which is actually more than 100 dis- 
tinct diseases, all sharing two common 
characteristics: rapid cell growth and a 
terrifying tendency to spread from one 
part of the body to another, Most re- 
searchers agree, however, that the vil- 
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CELL INFECTED BY TUMOR VIRUSES 
The defenses are down. 


lain is a virus, a miniature packet of 
nucleic acid with a membranous coat 
that was shown as early as 1911 to 
cause tumors in animals. 

Unable to reproduce themselves, vi- 
ruses invade normal cells and use their 
hosts’ chemical mechanisms to produce 
more viruses. Eventually, the infected 
cell ruptures, releasing the newly formed 
viruses to infect other cells. Dr. How- 
ard Temin of the University of Wis- 
consin has shown that some tumor vi- 
ruses behave differently. They reverse 
the normal order of genetic transmission, 
and with the aid of a recently dis- 
covered enzyme, use their RNA messenger 
molecules to produce DNA, the double- 
helix master molecule. In a way not 
yet understood, this triggers the cellular 
genetic machinery to order cell division, 
causing the cancerous growth that is 
then perpetuated in succeeding cell 
generations. 

The new enzyme associated with Te- 
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min’s discovery was at first believed to 
be unique to cancer cells infected by vi- 
ruses. Thus when Columbia University’s 
Sol Spiegelman and the National Can- 
cer Institute's Robert Gallo found high 
enzyme activity in the cells of leu- 
kemic patients, medical science had a 
solid clue that leukemia might be caused 
by a virus. Even more important, some 
researchers speculated that if the Te- 
min enzyme was found only in cancer 
cells, the spread of cancer might be halt- 
ed simply by inhibiting the enzyme. 

Their hopes for an immediate cancer 
cure were short-lived. The NCI’s George 
Todaro and other researchers have since 
found similar enzyme activity in nor- 
mal cells as well. They have also found 
evidence of these enzymes in human 
and animal embryonic tissues, thus help- 
ing to confirm the views of 
many scientists who believe 
that cancer is probably an 
aberration of normal cellular 
growth. 

If it is, Temin thinks he 
knows why it occurs. Ac- 
cording to his hypothesis, 
normal cells manufacture 
RNA, which moves to neigh- 
boring cells in the form of 
a protovirus, or template, 
and stimulates the produc- 
tion of a new form of DNA. 
But, theorizes Temin, if this 
wandering RNA somehow 
transmits the wrong message 
after entering the cells, it can 
cause the production of al- 
tered DNA that orders the 
cells to grow abnormally. 

Dr. Robert Huebner of 
the NCI speculates that can- 
cer is caused by a nonin- 
fectious virus that is a nor- 
mal part of every living 
thing. According to Hueb- 
ner, the virus, which he has labeled the 
“C particle,” is a part of everyone's ge- 
netic heritage, a tiny bit of RNA that is 
passed vertically from one generation 
to another and perhaps helps normal de- 
velopment by causing the cells of an em- 
bryo to grow. The C particle should 
become inactive as the fetus matures; 
if it fails to do so, the result is the 
rapid cell growth that characterizes 
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believe that the best method of attack- 
ing cancer is to use the body’s own ge- 
netic mechanism to order cancerous cells 
to stop growing. Transmitting such or- 
ders may be difficult. DNA programmed 
to carry the command would be di- 
gested almost immediately by the body's 
enzymes if it were injected into the 
bloodstream, thus making conventional 


methods of administering medication 
impractical. But RNA viruses, which pro- 
duce DNA, have proven their ability to 
move directly into the cells and could 
easily carry such communications. Sci- 
entists speculate that benign viruses 
could be made in test tubes with pro- 
teins and synthesized RNA. The vi- 
ruses, injected into the body, would home 
in on the cancerous growth and shut 
down the cells’ runaway reproductive 


mechanism. 
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virology are also being explored in the 
search for a cancer cure. Researchers 
have long been aware that animal cells 
growing in a culture medium will stop 
multiplying once they come in contact 
with one another. But in some recent ex- 
periments at Princeton, Biochemist Max 
Burger found that when he stripped nor- 
mal mouse cells of their membranes, 
they continued to grow wildly—as do 
cancer cells—even after they had 
touched. Burger thus speculates that the 
loss of a cell’s protective coating, pos- 
sibly as a result of viral infection, could 
lead to cancer by exposing a sensitive 
area that signals the cells to continue 
growth. If the protective covering could 
be restored, he suggests, it might be pos- 
sible to stop the genes of cancer cells 
from ordering further growth. 

It may even be possible to use 
the body’s immunological mechanism, 
which now helps to protect it against 
other diseases, to combat cancer. Some 
researchers note that organ transplant re- 
cipients, who take large doses of drugs 
to suppress their immune reactions and 
prevent the rejection of foreign tissue, 
may develop cancer. Also, the immune 
system often fails to respond to many 
cancer cells, although they have unique 
antigens that should alert the body to 
their presence. Accordingly, doctors 
have begun exploring ways of beefing 
up the body's defenses and immunizing 
man against cancer in the same way 
that he can now be vaccinated against 
polio and other viral diseases. 

In a unique series of experiments, 
Dr. Loren Humphrey of Atlanta’s Em- 
ory University inoculated patients with 
a vaccine made, at least in part, with tis- 
sues taken from tumors similar to 
their own. He then followed up the in- 
oculations by cross-injecting the patients 
with white blood cells from fellow pa- 
tients who had presumably been sen- 
sitized to the tumor antigens. Though 
only long-term testing will tell if Hum- 
phrey’s approach is effective, the pre- 
liminary results appear promising. One 
patient with bowel cancer has been 
free of the disease for three years, 
while three others have evidenced def- 
inite remissions. 
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THE MIND: From Memory Pills to 
Electronic Pleasures Beyond Sex 


In all of his 35,000-year history, Homo 
sapiens has found it harder to fathom 
the depths of his mind than to unlock 
the secrets of his body. But the dis- 
coveries of molecular biology may well 
show the way to a new comprehension; 
they may make it possible, through ge- 
netic engineering, surgery, drug therapy 
and electrical stimulation, to mold not 
only the body but also the mind. 

Man cannot wait for natural selection 
to change him, some scientists warn, be- 
cause the process is much too slow. 
Yale Physiologist José Delgado likens 
the human animal to the dinosaur: in- 
sufficiently intelligent to adapt to his 
changing environment. Caltech Biophys- 
icist Robert Sinsheimer calls men “vic- 
tims of emotional anachronisms, of in- 
ternal drives essential to survival in a 
primitive past, but undesirable in a civ- 
ilized state.” Thus, by his own efforts, 
man must sharpen his intellect and curb 
his aboriginal urges, especially his 
aggressiveness. 

To most laymen, the idea of remak- 
ing man’s mind is unthinkable; “You 
can't change human nature,” they in- 
sist. But many scientists are convinced 
that the mind can be altered because it 
is really matter. Explains Physicist Ger- 
ald Feinberg: “What sets us apart from 
inanimate matter is not that we are 
made of different stuff, or that different 
physical principles determine our work- 
ings. It is rather the greater complexity 
of our construction and the self-aware- 
ness that this makes possible.” 

That self-awareness resides in the 
brain, the organ about which scientists 
have the most to learn, To Physiologist 
Charles Sherrington, the brain's 10 bil- 
lion nerve cells were like “an enchanted 
loom” with “millions of flashing shut- 
tles.” For some functions, M.1.T. Pro- 
fessor Hans-Lukas Teuber explains, 
brain cells are pre-programmed with 
“enormous specificity of configuration, 
chemistry and connection.” Some are 
sensitive only to vertical lines, others 
only to horizontal or oblique ones. “Each 
of these little creatures does his thing,” 
Teuber says. 


N THE HOPE OF 
deciphering this staggering variety, hun- 
dreds of scientists, including molecular 
biologists, in the U.S. and abroad, are 
now turning to brain research. One day 
in the distant future, their discoveries 
may help man to improve his already re- 
markable brain—for despite its dazzling 
versatility and subtlety, it is not with- 
out limitation, “Computers slashing from 
circuit to circuit in microseconds can 
cope with the input and response time 
of dozens of human brains simulta- 
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neously,” Biophysicist Sinsheimer la- 
ments. Besides, the brain can call up 
only a limited amount of stored in- 
formation at a time to focus it on a par- 
ticular problem. And while it can grasp 
as many as 50 bits of visual infor- 
mation at once, it cannot file away 
more than 10 of them per second for 
later reference. 

To most scientists, this reference sys- 
tem, or memory, is one of the most im- 
portant tools of man’s intelligence. 
Long before the development of mo- 
lecular biology, Marcel Proust pondered 
the mystery of memory in Remembrance 
of Things Past. About a man’s own 
© 1969, J05€ MR. DELGADO, M.D 
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Initially, some brain researchers be- 
lieved that memories were stored in elec- 
trical impulses. But scientists could 
not comprehend how a cranial electrical 
system, however complex its inter- 
connections, could accommodate the 
estimated million billion pieces of in- 
formation that a single brain collects 


in a lifetime. 
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increased when they found that a trained 
animal generally remembered its skills 
despite attempts to disrupt its cerebral 
electrical activity by intense cold, drugs, 
shock or other stress; only short-term 
memory—of recently learned skills 
—was impaired. There was an obvious 
conclusion: while short-term memory 
may be partly electrical, long-term mem- 
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past, he wrote that “it is a labor in 
vain to attempt to recapture it: all 
the efforts of our intellect must prove 
futile. The past is hidden somewhere be- 
yond the reach of the intellect.” In 
Swann's Way, it was a tea-soaked pe- 
tite madeleine that touched off the 
hero's long-forgotten childhood mem- 
ories. In the scientific world, the stim- 
ulus is sometimes a surgeon's probe. 
Montreal Surgeon Wilder Penfield, for 
example, while performing operations 
under local anesthesia, by chance found 
brain sites that when stimulated elec- 
trically led one patient to hear an old 
tune, another to recall an exciting child- 
hood experience in vivid detail, and 
still another to relive the experience 
of bearing her baby. Penfield’s findings 
led some scientists to believe that the 
brain has indelibly recorded every sen- 
sation it has ever received and to 
ask how the recording was made and 
preserved. 


Curbing violence with a radio transmitter. 


ory must be carried in something less 
ephemeral than an electric current. 

That something, theorists believed, 
was chemical. Scientists had long known 
that chemical as well as electrical ac- 
tivity goes on in brain neurons: these 
cells carry on metabolism and protein 
synthesis like other body cells. Research- 
ers soon learned that the leap of message- 
carrying nerve impulses across the gap 
between one cell and another takes place 
only with the help of chemical trans- 
mitter substances. One of these, ace- 
tylcholine, was promptly identified, and 
investigators began to look for other 
brain chemicals, specifically for varieties 
that might contain memories. 

Their reasoning was that just as DNA 
carries genetic “memories,” so other 
molecules might encode and carry in- 
formation plucked from transient elec- 
trical impulses. Some early research- 
ers proposed the idea of a separate 
brain molecule for each memory. The 
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hypothesis of Swedish Neurobiologist 
Holger Hydén of the University of Go- 
teborg was a bit more sophisticated; he 
thought that RNA was the key to mem- 
ory formation and was encouraged in 
his belief by the results of his exper- 
iments with rats. When he taught them 
special tasks. he discovered that the 
RNA had not only increased in quan- 
tity but was different in quality from or- 
dinary RNA. In short, what Hydén did 
was to lay the groundwork for a mo- 
lecular theory of memory. 


- 

S HYDEN’S RAT 
experiments demonstrated, RNA _ itself 
does not store memories; instead, it may 
play an intermediary role, stimulating 
the brain to produce proteins that are 
perhaps the actual repositories of mem- 
ory. In one experiment inspired by that 
theory, University of Michigan Bio- 
chemist Bernard Agranoff taught gold- 
fish to swim over a barrier, then in- 
jected them with puromycin, an anti- 
biotic that prevents protein synthesis. 
When the injection was given hours 
after learning, it had no effect, sug- 
gesting that memory proteins had al- 
ready formed. Injected just before or 
just after training, the drug prevented 
learning. 

Other experiments based on the RNA- 
protein theory may demonstrate actual 
chemical memory transfer. Among the 
most publicized are those of University 
of Michigan Psychologist James Mc- 
Connell and Neurochemist Georges 
Ungar of the Baylor College of Med- 
icine. McConnell works with planaria, 
or flatworms, conditioning them by elec- 
trical shock to contract when a light is 
flashed. He then grinds them up and 
feeds them to untrained worms. Once 
they have cannibalized their brothers, 
the worms learn to contract twice as 
fast as their predecessors. What may hap- 
pen, McConnell theorizes, is that the 
first batch of worms form new RNA, 
which synthesizes new proteins contain- 
ing the message that light is a signal to 


contract. Having consumed these mem- 
ory proteins, the second group of pla- 
naria presumably do not need to man- 
ufacture so much of their own; they 
have swallowed memory, as it were. 

Ungar’s experiments are similar. Us- 
ing shock, he conditions rats to shun 
the darkness they normally prefer, then 
makes a broth of their brains. This he in- 
jects into the abdominal cavities of mice, 
which seem to react with a parallel un- 
natural aversion to the dark. Moreover, 
the more broth Ungar injects, the fast- 
er the mice seem to learn this fear. His 
theory: the memory message (that dark- 
ness should be avoided) is encoded by 
the rats’) DNA-RNA mechanism into an 
amino-acid chain called a peptide, a 
small protein that Ungar managed to iso- 
late and then synthesize. His name for 
it: scotophobin, from the Greek words 
for “darkness” and “fear.” 

The experiments done by both men 
are hard to repeat, and investigators 
are still trying to decide whether the 
few apparent replications are sound. 
There is controversy, too, over the mean- 
ing of results: critics say it is hard to in- 
terpret the behavior of worms and other 
lower creatures objectively. Some say 
that Ungar may have discovered not a 
memory molecule but a molecule that 
blocked a normal response (to seek dark- 
ness) instead of teaching a new re- 
action (to seek light). Most investigators 
doubt that a single memory molecule 
will be found, but they believe that mo- 
lecular biology will eventually reveal 
the secret of memory. If so, the blue- 
sky possibilities are limitless. It might 
be possible to develop “knowledge pills” 
that would impart instant skill in French, 
tennis, music or math. McConnell jok- 
ingly proposes another idea: “Why 
should we waste all the knowledge a dis- 
tinguished professor has accumulated 
simply because he’s reached retirement 
age?” His solution: the students eat the 
professor. 

Many less frivolous proposals for im- 
proving memory and other aspects of 
mental life are emerging from molecular 
biology and genetics. It is known that 


genes do not cause behavior. But they in- 
fluence it and set limits to physical struc- 
ture, temperament, intelligence and spe- 
cial abilities. 

Psychiatrist Alexander Thomas of 
New York University finds that babies 
show a characteristic style (easy, dif- 
ficult or slow-to-warm-up) from their 
earliest days. While he admits that this 
temperament may develop in the months 
after birth, he does not rule out the pos- 
sibility that it is inborn. Other life sci- 
entists warn that “when we strive for 
equality of opportunity, we must not de- 
ceive ourselves about equality of ca- 
pacity.” For example, it is believed that 
genetic influence is especially great in 
such areas as mathematics, music and 
maybe acrobatics. Unless genetic po- 
tential is tapped by the environment, it 
will not develop: kittens prevented from 
walking will not learn normal form 
and depth perception. Says Geneticist 
Joshua Lederberg: “There is no gene 
that can ensure the ideal development 
of a child’s brain without reference to 
tender care and inspired teaching.” 


HIS INTERACTION 
between environment and heredity is 
one of the factors that make it so dif- 
ficult to change human characteristics, 
Another is that nearly all behavioral 
traits are polygenic—dependent on sev- 
eral genes. But even so complex a trait 
as intelligence may eventually come un- 
der the control of molecular biologists. 
Some scientists fantasize that super- 
geniuses will some day be produced by 
increasing brain size, through either ge- 
netic manipulation or through §trans- 
plantation of brain cells to newborn 
infants or to the fetus in the womb. 
(Such cells might be synthesized in the 
laboratory or developed by taking bits 
of easily accessible tissue from a con- 
temporary Newton or Mozart and in- 
ducing them to turn into brain neurons.) 

Another prospect is to alter genes 
so that babies will be born with rote 
knowledge—language skills, multipli- 
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cation tables—just as birds apparently 
emerge from the egg with genetic pro- 
grams that enable them to navigate. 


Some researchers hope to develop 
shared consciousness among several 
minds, thus pooling intellectual 
resources. 


Most observers continue to feel that 
reining in man’s aggressiveness is as im- 
portant as spurring his intelligence. Har- 
vard Neurosurgeon Vernon Mark advo- 
cates a non-genetic approach. “There are 
basic brain mechanisms that will stop vi- 
olent behavior, and we are born with 
them,” Mark asserts. To tap those mech- 
anisms, scientists would like to develop 
an anti-aggression pill (estrogens, or fe- 
male hormones, have already been used 
experimentally to inhibit aggressive be- 
havior). Until they do, Mark and two 
Harvard colleagues—Psychiatrist Frank 
Ervin and Surgeon William Sweet—are 
fighting aggression by using surgery to 
destroy the damaged brain cells that 
sometimes cause violence in people with 
specific brain disease. Typical of their pa- 
tients is a gifted epileptic engineer named 
Thomas, who used to erupt in rages so 
frenzied that he would hurl his children 
or his wife across the room. First, Mark 
and Ervin sent electric current into dif- 
ferent parts of Thomas’ brain; when the 
current sparked his rage, the doctors 
knew they had found the offending cells. 
Surgeons Mark and Sweet then de- 
stroyed them, and in the four years since, 
Thomas has had no violent episodes. 

Physiologist Delgado has developed 
even more dramatic methods of ag- 
gression control in animals. In one fa- 
mous experiment, he implanted elec- 
trodes in the brain of a bull bred for 
fierceness. Then, with only a small ra- 
dio transmitter as protection, he en- 
tered the ring with the bull and stopped 
the angry animal in mid-charge by send- 
ing signals into what he believes was 
its violence-inhibiting center. Similarly, 
Neuroanatomist Carmine Clemente of 
U.C.L.A. has shocked cats into dropping 
rats they were about to kill. But nei- 
ther man sees any early prospects for re- 
mote control of human aggression. 


THER MENTAL 
problems may well succumb to mo- 
lecular biology. Many therapists resist 
the idea that emotional problems have 
biochemical equivalents; yet Freud him- 
self believed that they do and that they 
would one day be identified. Researchers 
are already convinced that schizophrenia 
has some genetic basis, although, as Psy- 
chologist David Rosenthal explains, it 
is not the disease that is inherited but a 
tendency to it. As a match must be 
struck before it will burn, so must the 
tendency be triggered by something in 
the environment. No one is yet sure 
whether the trigger is cultural or fa- 
milial, electrical or chemical, but some 
investigators back the chemical theory 
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on the ground that certain drugs en- 
able schizophrenics to live outside in- 
stitutions, at least for short periods. To 
date, drugs for schizophrenia have been 
administered on a trial-and-error basis: 
as molecular biologists learn more, it 
will become possible to use specific drugs 
to achieve specific ends. 


URTHER RESEARCH 
may provide a bonus of new genetic, 
chemical and electronic ways to en- 
hance sexual pleasure. Physicist John 
Taylor, in fact, professes to fear that 
sex will become so much fun that peo- 
ple will want to give up practically all 
nonsexual activities. Author Gordon 
Rattray Taylor predicts that it may be- 
come possible to “buy desire,” or switch 
it on or off at will; the playboy might 
opt for continuous excite- 
ment and the astronaut for 
freedom from sexual urges 
during space flight. 

Unlikely as it may seem, 
there are researchers who 
claim to have discovered 
something better than sex. 
At) McGill University in 
Canada, Psychologist James 
Olds used electrodes to lo- 
cate specific “pleasure cen- 
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ters” in the brains of rats, 
and then allowed the an- 
imals, electrodes still in 


place, to stimulate them- 
selves by pressing a lever. 
Given a choice, the rats pre- 
ferred this new pleasure to 
food, water and sex. Some 
pressed the lever as many 
as 8,000 times an hour for 
more than a day, stopping 
only when they fainted from 
fatigue. 

Such experiments lead 
Herman Kahn of the Hud- 
son Institute to predict that 
by the year 2000, people will be able 
to wear chest consoles with ten levers 
wired to the brain’s pleasure centers. 
Fantasies Kahn: “Any two consenting 
adults might play their consoles togeth- 
er. Just imagine all the possible com- 
binations: ‘Have you ever tried ten and 
five together?’ couples would ask. Or, 
‘How about one and one?’ But I don't 
think you should play your own con- 
sole; that would be depraved.” 

Author Taylor, on the other hand, 
sees nothing wrong with solitary plea- 
sure. Some day, he writes, a man may 
be able to put on a “stimulating cap” in- 
stead of a TV set, and savor a program 
of visual, auditory and other sensations. 
He and other futurists envision “ex- 
perience centers” or “drug cafés” that 
would replace bars and coffeehouses. 
There, perhaps with the help of “dream 
machines,” one might order a menu of 
“enhanced vision, sensory hallucinations 
and self-awareness.” One might also 
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be able to experience the mental states 


of a great man, or even of an an- 
imal. Molecular Biologist Leon Kass 
of the National Academy of Sciences 
projects a world in which man _ pur- 
sues Only artificially induced sensation, 
a world in which the arts have died, 
books are no longer read, and human 
beings do not bother even to think or 
to govern themselves. 

Some life scientists see even greater 
perils in man’s new knowledge. “I 
would hate to see manipulation of 
genes for behavioral ends,” warns Stan- 
ford Geneticist Seymour Kessler, “be- 
cause as man’s environment changes. 
and as man changes his environment, 
it is important to maintain flexibility.” 
Professor Gerald McClearn of the In- 
stitute for Behavorial Genetics at the 
University of Colorado agrees, ex- 
plaining that a gene that is considered 
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“bad” now might become necessary for 
survival in the event of drastic environ- 
mental change. “It is foolhardy to elim- 
inate genetic variability,” he says. “That 
is our evolutionary bankroll, and we dare 
not squander it. Species that ran out of 
variability ran out of life.” 

Such worries are probably premature 
To some experts, the more radical 
forms of behavior control, especially 
genetic modification, belong to the 
realm of science fiction. Yet others be- 
lieve that biological predictions are al- 
ways too conservative, and that man 
will soon proceed, and succeed, with 
his experiments. If he does, he must pre- 
pare himself for a social and moral rev- 
olution that would affect some of his 
most cherished institutions, including 
religion, marriage and the family. With 
such possibilities in mind, Nobelist 
George Beadle has warned that “man 
knows enough but is not yet wise 
enough to make man.” 
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THE SPIRIT: Who Will Make the 
Choices of Life and Deathe 


The quantum leap in man’s abilities to 
reshape himself evokes a sense of un- 
easiness, a memory of Eden. Eat of the 
forbidden fruit, God warns, and “you 
shall surely die.” Eat, promises the ser- 
pent, and “you shall be like God.” 

That temptation—to be “like God” 
—is at the root of the ethical dilemmas 
posed by molecular biology. In one sense, 
the new findings have continued the 
work of Newton, Darwin and Freud, re- 
ducing men to even tinier cogs in a mech- 
anistic universe. At the same time, it 
was man himself who deciphered the 
code of life and who can now, in Teil- 
hard de Chardin’s phrase, “seize the till- 
er of the world.” If he is only a bundle 
of DNA-directed cells, more sophisti- 
cated but hardly dissimilar from those 
of animals and plants, he can at least 
use that knowledge to improve, even to 
re-create himself. But should he? 

In his persuasive 1969 book Come, 
Let Us Play God, the late biophysicist 
Leroy Augenstein argued that man takes 
the role of God by default or design 
and has always done so. Ecologically, 
he changes the very face of the earth: 
first with plows, then with dams, in- 
secticides and pollution, he has seriously 
upset the balance of nature. His hu- 
mane instincts and scientific curiosity 
team up to preserve life so well that 


the world faces a population crisis. 
Moreover, by extending the lives of 
those with defective genes, science in- 
creases the chance that damaging genes 
will be passed down to ever-larger por- 
tions of succeeding generations. Ger- 
many’s pre-eminent Protestant ethicist, 
Helmut Thielicke, notes that men must 
recognize how “the act of compassion 
to one generation can be an act of op- 
pression to the next.” Thielicke argues 
that men must be willing to make hard 
choices. If society intervenes to keep 
alive the hereditarily ill (as he believes 
it should), then it must also be willing 
to intervene again, perhaps even ster- 
ilizing some with hereditary diseases. 


HIS IS ONLY ONE 
kind of ethical problem raised by the 
new genetics, and it is already close at 
hand. Other problems are still in the 
far future, but how the dilemmas of pop- 
ulation control are handled will set im- 
portant patterns for later issues. 

Population pressures increase the like- 
lihood of widespread government drives, 
or even coercion, to limit births. Cou- 
ples who are warned by genetic coun- 
seling that they risk producing deformed 
offspring would face far greater pres- 
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sure than they do now to avoid having 
children; those with defective genes 
could become, in effect, second-class cit- 
izens, a caste of genetic lepers. 

One current example illustrates the 
problem. Amniocentesis can now quite 
accurately predict whether a fetus is 
mongoloid; women carrying such ab- 
normal fetuses are now encouraged, 
where it is legal, to have abortions. Al- 
ready a number of medical planners 
are pointing up the cost-effectiveness of 
abortion in those cases. Unless the birth 
rate of mongoloid children is reduced, 
their care by 1975 may well cost some 
$1.75 billion nationally. 

Methodist Paul Ramsey, Professor of 
Religion at Princeton and one of the 
top Protestant ethicists in the U.S., pro- 
tests the aborting of such abnormal fe- 
tuses as an unjustified taking of human 
life. But he does not think moral men 
can avoid the problems of population 
and genetic crises. Indeed, he urgently 
recommends that society develop an 
“ethics of genetic duty.” The right to 
have children can become an obligation 
not to have them, Ramsey asserts; it is 
shocking to him that parents will re- 
fuse genetic counseling and take the 
“grave risk of having defective children 
rather than remain childless.” Dead set 
as he is against abortion in all but the 
most serious cases, Ramsey would pre- 
fer to see one parent undergo volun- 
tary sterilization. “Genetic imprudence,” 
he says, “is gravely immoral.” 

To Ramsey and others, genetic surgery 
—repairing, replacing or suppressing a 
“sick” gene—could be profoundly mor- 
al. Depending on the defect, genetic sur- 
gery before or after birth could pre- 
vent abnormality, and also insure that 
it was not passed on. Moral Theologian 
Bernard Hiring of Rome’s Accademia 
Alfonsiana applauds basic remedial in- 
tervention as “corrective foresight.” 


UT HARING IS ONE 
among many, both scientists and eth- 
icists, who find it considerably harder 
to justify “positive” genetic engineering, 
restructuring the genes to make the “per- 
fect” man, The prospect suggests apoc- 
alyptic possibilities: M.L.T. Biologist Sal- 
vador Luria approaches it “with tre- 
mendous fear of its potential dangers.” 
Biologist Joshua Lederberg of Stanford 
University disowns such Utopian aims 
as a proper goal for serious biology, 
and even doubts that techniques so- 
phisticated enough to achieve them 
could be perfected in the near future. 
But the possibility nonetheless tantalizes 
Who would decide what qualities to pre- 
serve, and by what standards? Even re- 
medial genetic engineering could pose 
a distressing problem if it achieved the 
ability to remove “undesirable” behavior 
tendencies. Asks Thielicke: “Would one 
try to cradicate Faust’s restlessness, 
Hamlet's indecision, King Lear's con- 
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science, Romeo and Juliet’s conflicts?” 

Human cloning, the asexual repro- 
duction of genetic carbon copies, raises 
similar questions. Who shall be cloned, 
and why? Great scientists? Composers? 
Statesmen? When Geneticist Hermann 
J. Muller first broached the idea of 
sperm banks in Our of the Night (1935), 
he suggested Lenin as a sperm donor. 
In later editions, Lenin was conspic- 
uously absent, replaced on Muller's list 
by Leonardo da Vinci, Descartes, Pas- 
teur, Lincoln and Einstein. Society could 
well be as fickle—or worse—about clon- 
ing. It might create a caste of subser- 
vient workers, as in 1984, or a breed 
of super-warriors out of a “genetics 
race” between the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. An even more 
hideous nightmare would be 
the “clonal farm,” where 
anyone could keep a deep- 
frozen identical twin’ on 
hand for organ transplants. 

Such fanciful fears tend 
to obscure deeper ethical 
and practical objections to 
cloning. The process could 
be used, for example, to al- 
low a woman to produce a 
child without passing on her 
own or her mate’s defective 
gene. A cell nucleus from 
the genetically sound parent 
could be substituted for the 
nucleus in her egg. But even 
that quite reasonable appli- 
cation could introduce a 
novel set of. complications. 
Would the cloned child de- 
velop a sibling rivalry with 
its biological parent? Would 
he face a severe identity cri- 
sis, being someone else’s 
“duplicate”? Beyond such 
considerations, a number of 
scientists and ethicists would list clon- 
ing among those things that men should 
never do, even if they can. Says Em- 
bryologist Robert T. Francoeur, author 
of Utopian Motherhood; “Xeroxing of 
people? It shouldn't be done in the 
labs, even once, with humans.” 


I. MANY CRITICS 


cloning is only one of several biolog- 
ical developments that threaten what 
Paul Ramsey calls “a basic form of hu- 
manity”: the family. Ramsey thinks that 
artificial insemination by a donor, which 
is already fairly common, has opened 
the door to further invasions of family 
integrity. In his recent book Fabricated 
Man, he mentions other possible de- 
velopments: artificial inovulation (the 
“prenatal” adoption of someone else’s 
fertilized egg), “women hiring merce- 
naries to bear their children,” and “ba- 
bies produced in hatcheries.” Beyond 
finding some of the possibilities repel- 
lent, Ramsey argues that they violate 
“covenant-fidelity,” a bond of spiritual 
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and physical faithfulness, between wife 
and husband or parent and child. 
Francoeur, on the other hand, feels 
that the new embryology can lead to a 
fresh flexibility in the family structure. 
He favors host mothers (Ramsey's “‘mer- 
cenaries”) because some women want 
children but cannot carry them to term. 
In an opposite way, artificial inovula- 
tion could be the means for a sterile 
mother to bear a child, even if not 
from her own egg. But he draws the 
line at artificial wombs, which, he says, 
“would produce nothing but psycho- 
logical monsters.”* Others emphasize that 
the family itself must survive to fill im- 
portant psychological needs. Molecular 
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“DON'T LAUGH, HARKNESS—BUT EVERY TIME | START AN 
EXPERIMENT THESE DAYS, | WONDER WHETHER IT'S GOING 
TO BE THE ONE WHERE | END UP FINDING RELIGION.” 


Biologist Leon Kass, who left the re- 
search labs to become executive sec- 
retary of the National Academy of Sci- 
ence’s Committee on the Life Sciences 
and Social Policy, puts it effectively: 
“The family is rapidly becoming the 
only institution in an increasingly im- 
personal world where each person is 
loved not for what he does or makes, 
but simply because he is. Can our hu- 
manity survive its destruction?” 

Beyond population control, beyond 
“Xeroxing” and patterning people, be- 
yond the survival of the family lies the 
ultimate ethical question: the sanctity 
of life itself. The move toward new 
knowledge requires experimentation. 
The new generation of experiments, 
however, involves human life, and many 
moralists suggest that many of those ex- 
periments are intrinsically evil because 
they toy with life. They point, for ex- 
ample, to the experiments by Italian Bi- 
ologist Daniele Petrucci, who in 1961 
announced that he had kept a fertilized 
egg alive for 29 days in vitro (in the 
glass) before letting it die because it 
was monstrously deformed. Another Pe- 


trucci embryo lived for 59 days before 
it died because of a laboratory mistake. 
The Vatican, which sternly forbids all ex- 
perimentation with fertilized eggs, de- 
manded that Petrucci cease his inves- 
tigations. He agreed to comply. 


I, A RECENT 
experiment conducted by Landrum 
Shettles at Columbia University, a 100- 
cell human embryo growing in a petri 
dish was unceremoniously pipetted in a 
salt solution onto a glass slide. For 
those who believe that human life be- 
gins with fertilization, Shettles’ simple 
laboratory procedure was an 
act of unjustifiable killing, 
even though such experi- 
ments might help perfect a 
morally justified technique 
like genetic surgery. Even 
in the case of laboratory mis- 
takes that might produce 
monsters, argues Bernard 
Hiring, only those that are 
clearly inhuman should be 
destroyed. A number of sci- 
entists, on the other hand, 
subscribe to an alternate eth- 
ical view that an embryo is 
not human until later in 
its development—perhaps as 
early as two months or as 
late as six months. 

Most scientists, naturally, 
fight what they see as ar- 
bitrary limits on their right 
to experiment. But not all. 
Testifying before the House 
subcommittee on science in 
January, Molecular Biologist 
James Watson took time off 
from his cancer investiga- 
tions to express concern 
about developments in embryo research. 
Predicting that many biologists would 
soon join Britain’s R.G. Edwards in ex- 
perimenting with human eggs, Watson 
suggested that one course of action could 
be to prohibit all research on human 
cell fusion and embryos. Failing that, 
he proposed international agreements 
limiting such research before it becomes 
widespread and irresponsible, and be- 
fore “the cat is totally out of the bag.” 

Watson is not alone in his worries. 
Last summer Biologist James Shapiro, 
one of three young scientists who suc- 
cessfully isolated a bacterial gene, gave 
up his promising career to take up so- 
cial work because he feared government 
misuse of genetic achievements. An Epis- 
copal priest, Canon Michael Hamilton 
of Washington (D.C.) Cathedral, called 
Shapiro's action a “loss of nerve.” Yet 
the looming issues are enough to test 
the nerve of any thoughtful man. Cen- 
tral is the question: Who will decide? 
Who will make the choices not only of 
life and death, but what kind of life? 

To consider such issues, Roman Cath- 
olic Lay Theologian Daniel Callahan 
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and a number of like-minded ethicists 
and scientists have set up the Institute 
of Society, Ethics and the Life Sci- 
ences. Among the 70 members are Ge- 
neticist Theodosius Dobzhansky, Psy- 
chiatrist Willard Gaylin, Theologian 
John C. Bennett, and U.S. Senator Wal- 
ter F. Mondale of Minnesota, who three 
years ago introduced a bill to establish 
an interdisciplinary committee to ex- 
amine new scientific problems. It did 
not pass, but Mondale is trying again 
this year. “There may still be time,” he 
says, “to establish some ground rules.” 
The long-term goal of the institute, 
says Callahan, is “legitimizing the prob- 
lems,” making the study of ethical is- 
sues a respectable part of the scientific 
curriculum, Too many scientists, says 
Gaylin, “see this as something mushy, 
something for Sunday morning, beyond 
the realm of science.” To change that 
situation, the institute is trying to ed- 


ucate legislators on the importance y 


of ethical considerations, and is 
encouraging universities to of- 
fer a solid background in eth- 
ical studies for “every sci- 
entific professional.” At the 
Texas Medical Center in 
Houston, a similar inter- 
disciplinary effort has 
been started by the In- 
stitute of Religion and 
Human Development 
and the Baylor College 
of Medicine. The Sunday 
School Board of _ the 
Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion has developed a thor- 
ough adult-education course 
on biomedical issues as one \| 

of its electives for this spring. X 

Cancer Researcher Van Rens- 
selaer Potter of the University of \\ 
Wisconsin has suggested in a new 
book, Bioethics, that the U.S. create 
a fourth branch of Government, a Coun- 
cil for the Future, to consider scientific 
developments and recommend appro- 
priate legislation. 

Indeed, some form of super-agency 
may be the only solution to the for- 
midable legal problems sure to arise. Al- 
ready, laws relating to artificial insem- 
ination by a donor are in confusion; 
developments such as donor mothers 
and cloning will raise even more com- 
plicated questions. If a mother had her- 
self cloned without her husband's per- 
mission, for only one example, would 
he be legally responsible for the child? 


Son SCIENTISTS, 


however, frankly believe that laymen 
are ill equipped to discuss issues with 
them, let alone share control of what 
they do. The matters, they contend, are 
technical and should be decided by the 
technical men who understand them, 
Even if government does enter the field, 
points out Daniel Callahan, much of the 
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success of any ethical policy will depend 
on a responsible professional code. “If 
you depend solely on laws, sanctions and 
enforcements,” says Callahan, “the game 
is over.” Molecular Biologist Francis 
Crick is confident that basic morals and 
common sense will prevail. Some of the 
wilder genetic proposals will never be 
adopted, he claims, because “people will 
simply not stand for them.” 

Some ethicists and scientists argue 
that the worries, the plans and the pro- 
posals are premature, that ethics has al- 
ways been an ad hoc thing, dealing 
with the world as it is, not as it might be 
in the future. Given the enormousness 
of the new problems and the speed of 
change, that attitude may be a luxury. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI'S MAN 
Seizing the tiller of the world. 


Beyond the sanctity of human life, 
the single criterion that ethicists most 
often mention as an absolute, or nearly 
one, is human freedom. Scientific ad- 
vances, as they see it, can either pro- 
mote freedom or inhibit it, but the 
distinctions are not always obvious or 
easy. The danger is that a democratic so- 
ciety might therefore fail to act at all, 
and by default pass the problems—and 
the solutions—to a small, uncontrolled 
elite, leading perhaps ultimately to a to- 
talitarian government. The late author 
C.S. Lewis warned more than a quar- 
ter century ago that “man’s power over 
Nature is really the power of some 
men over other men, with Nature as 
their instrument.” 

Despite the urgency, there can be no 
single ethical approach to the problems 
posed by the new genetics. The mecha- 


ex 








nists may want simply to deal with the 
facts of molecular biology, exploiting 
its discoveries as well as they know 
how, but not quite willing to look be- 
yond to spiritual considerations. 


A oronc MANY 


religious thinkers, there is an affection 
for the futurist philosophy of Teilhard 
de Chardin, who wrote glowingly of a 
coming scientific age when men would 
exult in “fathoming everything, trying 
everything, extending everything” on 
their road to an ultimate Omega Point 
of shared godhood. Finally, there are 
those, believers and unbelievers, who 
know man to be a victim of what 
might still be called original sin. Those 
in the religious community, especially 
Roman Catholics, warn that man must 
not tinker with such sacred values 
as life and the family for fear of 
disturbing the natural order of 
things. Those in the scientific 
world, more pragmatically, 
tend to mirror Potter's warn- 
ing about ‘dangerous 
knowledge”—knowledge 
that accumulates faster 
than the wisdom to man- 
age it. 

There is hardly a 
chance for complete con- 
sensus among the three 
schools, but it may help 

to borrow a lesson or two 
from each. From the mech- 
anist, his conviction that 

there is an order in the phys- 
ical world, discoverable and 
manageable if it is approached 
y with enough humility to com- 
prehend its mysteries. From the 
Teilhardians, the confidence that 
God, whoever he is, has something to 
do with the future and may yet meet 
man there. From those who still be- 
lieve in man’s propensity for error, the 
willingness to put on the brakes a bit 
and reflect on values and consequences 
—but also, as Helmut Thielicke coun- 
sels, the courage to act despite almost 
certain knowledge that man will make 
serious mistakes. 

As they look back toward the time 
when man stood on the threshold of a bi- 
ological revolution, troubled and un- 
certain, but determined to push ahead, 
what will the beings of the future say 
about their ancestors? Caltech Biologist 
Robert Sinsheimer suggests an optimis- 
tic—and poignant—answer in his essay 
“The Mind of Pooh”: “Perhaps, when 
we've mutated the genes and integrated 
the neurons and refined the biochem- 
istry, our descendants will come to see 
us as we see Pooh: frail and slow in 
logic, weak in memory and pale in ab- 
straction, but usually warmhearted, gen- 
erally compassionate, and on occasion 
possessed of innate common sense and 
uncommon perception.” 
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than with a group 

We give you three Getaway 
Brochures. One on America, one 
on Europe, and a third on Africa, Asia, the Orient 
and the Pacific. They help you decide where to 

go, and then 
guide you 
through the 
maze of prices 

: for getting there. 

We offer you the Getaway Card 
No yearly membership fee. No minimum 
income requirement. You can £ 
use it to charge airfare, hotels, Est 
meals, cars, you can even cash checks in most 
TWA ticket offices. And then take up to two 
years to pay 

TWAs Getaway Program also gives you TWA 
America’s number one vacation 
airline. The only one ~ 
flying all over America, reoteaggy  = 
Europe, Asia, Africa - 
the Orient, Pacific, all over the world 

Mail in the coupon and we'll send you our 
Getaway Vacation Kit. Free. Including all the 
books, brochures and a Getaway Card application 

Then call TWA or your travel agent 

And find out how easy getting away really is 


TWA‘s Getaway Program 
U.S.A./Europe/Asia/Pacific/Africa 


| Farmingdale, N.Y. 11735 
| Please send me 
| TWA’s free Getaway Vacation Kit 


Mr 
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Mi 
Addr 


City 
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We're just down the street, if you need us. 
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Yes, we're there when you need benefits that can be added to Chances are you drive by it 
us. And not just when you need your policy at low cost. Or, when every now and then. 
more life insurance, because your you simply want to review or State Farm Life Insurance 
responsibilities are suddenly bigger. ask questions about your life Company. Home Office: 
We're there when you want to insurance program Bloomington, Illinois. 
change a beneficiary or a settlement Your State Farm agent probably State Farm is all you need 
option, or take advantage of new has his office down the street to know about insurance. 
State Farm 
person-to-person 


Life Insurance 


y wi nd Conn.. r participating insurar offered through State Farm Life and Accident Assurance Co., Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 








HUGO MESA WITH CANDLEHOLDERS 


WHOLE EARTH MARKETPLACE IN ENCINO 


ENVIRONMENT 





The Rise of “Rejasing” 

The U.S. has come a long way since 
Ben Franklin preached thrift and New 
Englanders saved everything from string 
to scraps of cloth for patchwork quilts. 
In frugal foreign eyes, 20th century 
Americans are stupendous wasters: a 
people so rich that they think no more 
of tearing down 30-year-old skyscrapers 
than of tossing beer cans out car win- 
dows. Now a turnabout seems at hand. 
Goaded to recycle the nation’s mounting 
garbage, individuals as well as industries 
have spotted new charms in old discards 
—cans, bottles, light bulbs. Thousands of 
Americans are enjoying an effort that 
bears the acronymic description “rejase” 
—“re-using junk as something else.” 

Bathtub Sofas. “I pick up usable 
trash,’ says Hugo Mesa, a commercial 
designer in Los Angeles. “It’s all poten- 
tial pollution.” In his hands, a discarded 
beer barrel becomes a_leather-slung 
chair, old railroad ties turn into thick 
benches, tin cans take on new life as 
lamps. “Salvaged waste has value,” 
agrees George Korper, proprietor of the 
Eco-Center store in Greenwich, Conn., 
which sells things like telephone-cable 
spools as $2 patio tables. Going one bet- 
ter, Mrs. Jerrald Dixon of Crown Point, 
Ind., makes “Old Woman in the Shoe” 
table centerpieces with plaster figures 
and her husband's worn-out Army boots. 

A Los Angeles doctor takes old X-ray 
pictures, adds a little yarn edging and 
creates startling place mats. In Research 
Engineer Peter Gottlicb’s West Los An- 
geles home, one child sleeps happily be- 
neath a headboard made of bright car- 
tons of Screaming Yellow Zonkers, a be- 
loved popcorn product. Or consider 
Dr. Richard Gieser’s sparkling décor in 
Wheaton, IIl.; his sofa is an old bathtub 
on legs, with one side cut away, lined 
with pillows. His favorite chair is anoth- 
er tub, upended. It has, Mrs. Gieser says, 
“a nestlike quality.” 

Aspiring rejasers can find ample tips 
in books like Joan Ranson Shortney’s 
How to Live on Nothing (Pocket Books; 
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95¢), which includes a 100-item check 
list for transforming everyday discards. 
A light bulb, for instance, makes a 
handy sock-darning egg. With black- 
board paint, an old window shade be- 
comes a roll-up chalkboard for children. 
By nailing upturned bottle caps to a 
board, the kids can make a front-door 
footscraper. These days, rejasers even 
dump junked cars neatly offshore: the 
hulks act like coral reefs, attracting fish 
—and fishermen. 

Though orange crates make adequate 
cupboards and aluminum-can pull-tabs 
can be joined into long jangly cur- 
tains, there is a definite limit to the prac- 
tical re-use of junk. Beyond that point, 
people invent “junque” art. At the 
Whole Earth Marketplace in Encino, 
Calif., eggbeaters plus scraps of waste 
metal become amusingly stylized model 
helicopters. New York Literary Agent 
Peter Matson unabashedly makes col- 
lages of stained rags, and paints mul- 
tishaped polyurethane packing crates, 
which he duly frames and hangs. “It 
is a creative act,” he says. “It also 
seems a way to make technology 
work for me rather than vice versa.” 

One Man's Trash. Fortune Art Di- 
rector Walter Allner sees the everyday 
detritus of a consumer society in a dif- 
ferent light: “I have such respect for 
the engineers and designers who spend 
literally hundreds of hours designing 
products and their packaging that I 
want to extend the usefulness of things.” 
Allner’s Manhattan apartment is full of 
intriguing results. Crushed tin cans have 
become fancy wall friezes; a broken 
wine bottle is redesigned as a stunning 
rose vase; and huge clusters of beer bot- 
tles are glued together to make abstract 
sculptures. On one wall, a shadow-box 
assemblage of coffee-can keys and lead 
wine labels forms a witty collage of 
“medals’—a spoof on Allner’s many le- 
gitimate art prizes. Other elegant mu- 
rals and sculptures turn out, on in- 
spection, to be composed of Styrofoam 
egg cartons and packing materials that 
Allner particularly admires. “Besides,” 
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WALTER ALLNER & EGG CARTONS 


he wryly adds, “the foam looks better 
than the cracked plaster behind it.” 

The biggest benefit of rejasing is that 
virtually indestructible objects never 
reach the garbage heap. The first grade 
at the Driscoll School in Brookline, 
Mass., for example, is building a sculp- 
ture from Clorox bottles, makeup cases 
and other plastic objects. “It is an ex- 
cellent material for outdoor use,” says 
Teacher Mrs. Donald Shelby, “for the 
same reason that it is difficult to re- 
cycle.” Whatever all this says about the 
future of art, it surely proves that in 
an ecology-minded era, one man’s trash 
is another's treasure. 


Tumult Over Timbering 


According to a 1960 federal law, the 
154 national forests in the U.S. must 
be used for multiple purposes—recre- 
ation, timbering, grazing, wildlife pres- 
ervation, watershed protection. But the 
U.S. Forest Service, an agency of the 
Agriculture Department that manages 
national forests, has lately given top pri- 
ority to private logging on public land. 
The service’s budget is hiked when it 
does more timber business. Furthermore, 
President Nixon has ordered a 60% in- 
crease in the logging of national forests 
in order to meet a goal of 26 million 
new housing units by 1978. 

As a result, the Forest Service has in- 
creasingly endorsed “clear-cutting,” an 
efficient logging method that involves 
cutting down all timber, after which a de- 
nuded area is replanted with the most 
marketable species. Is this good or bad 
for the country’s 182 million acres of na- 
tional forests? 

Into Oblivion. Last week conserva- 
tionists swarmed into Washington to pro- 
test the Forest Service’s actions before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Public 
Lands. In Montana’s 1,575,000-acre Bit- 
terroot National Forest, argued Guy 
M. Brandborg, a former Forest Service 
official, clear-cutting has caused wide- 
spread erosion, threatening watersheds, 
wildlife and recreation. Wyoming Sen- 
ator Gale McGee said that instead of re- 
generating naturally after clear-cutting, 
as the Forest Service claims, the for- 
ests often have to be replanted with 
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50 Rustless Years 


Rust-Oleum Primers and Top Coats 
put 50 years of experience in your 
hands—to stop that rust...and pro- 
tect in 26 sparkling colors. 101 uses 
around the home. 
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Rust Oleum Corporation, 2301 Oakton Street, 
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seedlings, a difficult and hazardous 
task, especially on steep slopes. McGee 
also said that timber companies favor 
clear-cutting over selective cutting 
(the removal of only ripe or harmful 
trees) because they can use giant 
machines that flatten thousands of trees 
a day, a money-saving if destructive 
practice. 

Lumbermen argued just as strongly 
that clear-cutting helps control disease 
and produces “even-age” forests that 
provide quality timber. They stressed 
economics: the yield for a clear-cut 
area is 100%, compared to about 
60% for selective cutting. Howard Ben- 
nett, secretary-manager of Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers, went even 
further. Today’s unmanaged forests, 
he said, are “graveyards of once fine 
trees that are now rotting hulks on 
the forest floor, sent into oblivion by 
the sincere but misguided efforts of 
those who confuse preservation with 
conservation.” 

Needed Regulation. By 


contrast, 


| many expert witnesses argued that clear- 


cutting is ecologically damaging. Hurlon 
Ray, director of the Northwest regional 
office of the Federal Water Quality Of- 
fice, contended that such logging can 
cause a 7,000-fold increase in stream 
sedimentation and destroy fish-breeding 
grounds. It also reduces food sources 
for birds and small mammals. Beyond 
all that, clear-cutting is unsightly, at 
least to those who value national for- 
ests as something far different from the 
“tree farms” that loggers favor. 

To neutral observers, the Washington 
hearings suggested that clear-cutting 
needs regulation. In the northern Rock- 
ies, for example, trees grow so slowly 
that clear-cutting is relatively unprof- 
itable and a threat to that area’s na- 
tional forests as well. Since the danger 
is much less in other areas, the prob- 
lem is how to make distinctions. 

To that end, some witnesses urged 
the Government to encourage tree farm- 
ing in privately owned forests, which ac- 
count for 73% of the nation’s wooded 
land. Others urged a far greater effort 
to recycle the millions of tons of paper 
products that become litter in the U.S. 
each year. Before anything else is done, 
conservationists would like a morato- 
rium on all federal timber sales, until a 
full-scale investigation can be made of 
federal management policies, That may 
be asking too much, but one thing is 
clear: U.S. forests are now being cut fast- 
er than they are being replanted. 


Week’s Watch 


With a canoe and sampling bottles, 
two Penn State University professors 
spent five months last year testing 60 
miles of the Ohio and Monongahela riv- 
ers near Pittsburgh. As a result, Biol- 
ogist John Zavodni and _ Political 
Scientist David Nixon (no kin to the 
President) documented 500 cases of in- 
dustrial water pollution and filed 362 af- 
fidavits with the Justice Department. 

Last week their diligence paid off. Jus- 





tice charged four big companies with 
73 violations of the 1899 Refuse Act, 
which forbids discharge of pollutants 
into navigable waters. The defendants, 
accused of dumping acids, cyanides and 
metals into the rivers, are Pennsylvania 
Industrial Chemical Corp. and three top 
steel companies: U.S. Steel, Jones & 
Laughlin and Wheeling-Pittsburgh. If 
convicted, the companies could be fined 
up to $2,500 for each violation. Under 
the 1899 law, moreover, Professors Nix- 
on and Zavodni stand to get a bounty 
—50% of the assessed fines. If they 
get enough cash, they plan to organize 
a river-monitoring service that will use 
more sophisticated equipment than a 
canoe and sampling bottles. 
~ 


In the past, the International Au- 
tomobile Show in New York City’s 
mammoth Coliseum has been an an- 
nual rite of spring for eager dealers 
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ANTI-AUTO DEMONSTRATORS 
Protesting a rite of spring. 


and motorists. This year’s show, which 
ends this week, was singularly different. 
The cars were there—and so were 
environmentalists. 

“It’s like conducting an antiwar rally 
at a construction site,” quipped Jerome 
Kretchmer, head of the city’s Environ- 
mental Protection Administration. On 
the first day of the show, Kretchmer 
spoke at a rally, launching a march on 
the Coliseum that was led by black- 
robed protesters wearing gas masks. In- 
side, his men set up a booth, complete 
with slides depicting auto pollution and 
pleas to car buffs: “The car is anti-city. 
It clogs our streets, fouls the air, assails 
our ears, devours our open space.” The 
opening of the booth created a brief 
stir among the patrons and exhibitors; 
then everyone returned to serious busi- 
ness—admiring those new cars. 
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Which of these 


cities has 
the least crime? 


New York Philadelphia 


AS 
St. Louis San Francisco 


*Source: Rankings bused on 1971 World Almunae data for murder, aute 


and by 


tm 





Chicago 


= » 


Los Angeles 





In the last ten years, crime in 
America has more than dou- 
bled. It’s the big cities that have 
been hit hardest. Even Phila- 
delphia, the city with the least 
crime out of these seven, has a 
big crime problem* 

There’s a CBS Owned AM 
radio station in each of these 
cities. And they do something 
about crime. There's a lot to do, 
because our stations feel 
responsible to over 60 million 
people. 

After WCAU in Philadelphia 
launched an all-out campaign, 
Philadelphia got more police- 
men as well as police dogs to cut 
down subway crime. WCAU 
also figured the best time to 
stop a criminal is before he be 
comes one. So they sponsored 
a golf tournament to raise 
money for the Police Athletic 
League. 

The people of St. Louis can 
turn to KMOX when they're 
concerned about crime. Re 
cently two residents of a hous- 
ing project appeared on KMOX 
to complain that policemen 
had stopped walking beats in 
their neighborhood. Shortly 
thereafter, the police were back. 

Of course, each of the seven 
CBS Owned radio stations is 
concerned about a lot more 
than crime, When they aren't 
busy reporting the news of the 
day. they're also working for 
solutions to problems like traf- 
fic, pollution, and drug abuse. 


The CBS Owned 
AM Stations 


We feel responsible to over 
60 million people. 


WEE! Newsradio 59, Boston 

WCBS Newsradio 88, New York 
WCAU Radio 121, Philadelphia 
WBBM Newsradio 78, Chicago 
KMOX Radio 1120, St. Lours 
KCBS Newsradio 74, San Francisco 
KNX Newsradio 1070, Los Angeles 
Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 
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No-Nonsense Innovator 


Two years ago, Billie Austin Bryant 
stood before U.S. District Judge Ger- 
hard A. Gesell in Washington, D.C., to 
await sentencing after having been con- 
victed of killing two FBI agents. Under 
the law, Judge Gesell had only two al- 
ternatives: electrocution or life impris- 
onment. Though he declared that death 
was merited by the mercilessness of the 
deed, the judge spared Bryant's life. “It 
would not serve the ends of effective jus- 
tice to allow the defendant the luxury 
of all the special attention that a cap- 
ital penalty would generate,”’ he said. Ad- 
dressing the defendant, Gesell intoned: 
“Mr. Bryant, you will die in jail, but at 
such time as God appoints.” 

As that episode indicates, Gesell, 60, 
may be something of a moralist, but he 
also has a tough, coldly pragmatic view 
of the law and the realities of its en- 
forcement. His judicial reputation, how- 
ever, is built on stronger legal stuff 
than simple allegiance to law-and-or- 
der. Gesell is, in fact, a judicial activist 
whose innovative opinions have upset 
antiquated laws, blasted unresponsive 
city governments and, most recently, 
challenged the prerogatives of 117 mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress. Since he be- 
came a judge in 1968, Gesell has: 
> Struck down a 68-year-old District 
of Columbia law that made it a crime 
for any doctor to perform an abortion 
except when necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the mother’s life or health. 
Finding the law _ unconstitutionally 
vague, Gesell urged Congress to write 
“a far more scientific and appropriate 
statute for the District of Columbia.” Ge- 
sell’s decision left physicians free to per- 
form abortions so long as the reasons 
for the operation satisfied both doctors 
and their patients. 
> Ordered the District of Columbia to 
pay for gas, water and electricity in in- 
habited slum houses whose owners had 
refused to foot the bill. He relied in 
part on a D.C, statute permitting the 
mayor to provide for utilities and im- 
pose a lien on such property. “Where 
hundreds of residents already living a 
marginal existence in substandard hous- 
ing face a cutoff of gas, water and elec- 
tricity,” he wrote, “the municipality has 
a duty to exercise its inherent power.” 
> Ruled earlier this month that the 117 
members of Congress who hold commis- 
sions in military reserve units were vio- 
lating the Constitution’s provision that 
no person holding any office under the 
authority of the United States shall be a 
member of either House. Said Gesell: 
“Given the enormous involvement of 
Congress in matters affecting the mili- 
tary, the potential conflict between an of- 
fice in the military and an office in Con- 
gress is not inconsequential.” He left to 
higher courts, the Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive the problem of what to do about 
the situation. 
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Son of Dr. Arnold Gesell, the late 
famed pediatrician, Gerhard grew up in 
New Haven and attended Yale. After 
graduation, he was undecided whether to 
go into medicine or law. To help his son 
make up his mind, Dr. Gesell invited him 
to attend a major surgical operation. 
Young Gesell stayed a few bloody min- 
utes, then fled from the amphitheater. 
His mind was made up: law. 

After earning his degree from Yale 
Law School (which awarded him its Ci- 
tation of Merit in 1967), Gesell began 
his professional career as a staff at- 
torney for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and later became technical 
adviser to the commission chairman. 
Armed with the expertise he had ac- 
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JUDGE GESELL 
Some cases belong to God. 


quired at the SEC, Gesell joined the pres- 
tigious Washington law firm of Cov- 
ington & Burling; during his 26 years 
with the firm, he established a repu- 
tation as one of the most articulate and 
thorough trial attorneys in town. 

As a prosperous Washington attorney, 
Gesell often invited colleagues to join 
his family at their summer house in 
Maine, where he sometimes cooked 
breakfast, washed dishes and showed 
his considerable skill as a sailor be- 
tween long hours of legal work. With 
the extreme pressures of his judicial of- 
fice (an estimated 100 criminal and 300 
civil cases a year is the normal load 
for each D.C. district judge), Gesell en- 
tertains less frequently now and never 
talks off the bench about his job. Such 
legal discussions, Gesell believes, could 
compromise his independence as a judge. 
He speaks only through his pithy, 
straight-talking court opinions, which 
have already marked him as one of the 
most independent judges in the U.S. 





Third-Party Snooping 

When ex-Convict James A. White set- 
tled down at his pal Harvey Jackson’s 
house, the talk often centered on White's 
drug-pushing activity. Jackson was an at- 
tentive listener. So were two federal 
agents, one hidden in Jackson’s kitchen 
closet, the other outside his home in 
Chicago. 

Thanks to a radio transmitter strapped 
to Jackson, a police informer, the agents 
recorded those incriminating conversa- 
tions, plus others between the two men 
in Jackson's car, at White's home and 
at a public restaurant. On the basis of 
the agents’ eavesdropping testimony, 
White was convicted of seven drug of- 
fenses, fined $35,000 and sentenced to 
25 years in prison. A U.S. appeals 
court later threw out the conviction on 
the ground that the agents had failed 
to get a judge-approved warrant and 
therefore the bugging violated the 
Fourth Amendment's ban on unreason- 
able searches and seizures. 

Unpersuasive Argument. Last week 
a deeply divided U.S. Supreme Court 
saved the Government's case, holding 
that neither state nor federal agents 
need warrants to rig their informants 
with bugs. Four Justices felt bound by 
a line of cases holding that an indi- 
vidual has no constitutional right to pro- 
tection from informers. “Inescapably,” 
wrote Justice Byron White for the ma- 
jority, “one contemplating illegal activ- 
ities must realize and risk that his com- 
panions may be reporting to the po- 
lice.” White found the addition of a 
hidden third party to the conversation 
an unpersuasive argument to challenge 
the constitutionality of the surveillance. 
According to White, if a companion 
may inform, he may also transmit. Jus- 
tice Hugo Black concurred with the 
four because, in his opinion, “the Fourth 
Amendment simply does not apply to 
eavesdropping.” 

Four Justices disagreed, arguing that 
where monitored meetings are prear- 
ranged, as in the White case, the Gov- 
ernment has a minimal obligation to 
get a warrant before listening in. Jus- 
tice John Harlan called third-party bug- 
ging a danger that could undermine 
even the most innocent confidential 
relationships between citizens. “Were 
third-party bugging a prevalent prac- 
tice,” said Harlan, “it might well smoth- 
er that spontaneity—reflected in friv- 
olous, impetuous, sacrilegious and de- 
fiant discourse—that liberates daily life.” 


Overruling Mitchell 

After years of confusion over the 
legalities of electronic eavesdropping, 
Congress attempted to set rules in the 
Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1968. 
Law-enforcement agencies were permit- 
ted to wiretap in ordinary criminal cases, 
provided they first obtained a court- 
approved warrant. Under the Fourth 
Amendment to the Constitution, such 
warrants require “probable cause” 
—proof that officials are probing with 
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You can tell a Bourbon by its cover. 


When you see the 


words “Old Taylor” 


on the label, you 
know America’s 
best-selling, 
premium-priced 
Bourbon is inside 


COL. EDMUND 
HAYNES TAYLOR JR. 
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‘Stilleg 


That's Col 
Edmund H. 
Taylor, Jr., creator 
of Old Taylor, 
authentic genius 
and foremost 
Bourbon distiller 
of the late 1800's 





A STRAIGHT 


FRANKFORT, KY. 
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So many people 
tried to copy his 
label, the angry 
Colonel made 
every bottle a 
signed original. 
That signature is 
still our pledge 
you're getting the 
genuine article. 











THIS YELLOW-LABEL IS 
IN EXCLUSIVE AND 
CONCLUSIVE USE 


Colonel Taylor put 
these words on the 
label in 1909. We 
still live up to them. 
We still use the 
same costly small 
grains, still tend 
our mash as 
lovingly. 








CASTLE DISTILLERY 
ERECTED IN 1887 


The Colonel built 
this castle (near 
a delicious limestone 
spring he discovered) 
in 1887. And that’s 
where the King of 
Bourbons was born 
When you're looking 
for a good Bourbon, 
| pick up Old Taylor 
You can tell our 
Bourbon by its cover. 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Old Taylor. What the label can’t tell you, the flavor can. 














Presenting 
American Airlines 
Endless Summer 


There are places in this world where win- 
ter is just a word. Where any day of the year you 
can walk outside and cast a warm shadow. 

The breeze there is a caress and rain a 
nice change of pace. 

These are the lands where summer never 
ends. 

And now American Airlines flies to many 
of them. 

Tropical lands like Acapulco, Samoa and 
Fiji. Or desert lands like Arizona and Southern 
California. 

Tiny islands like Aruba and Curacao and 
the Virgins. Bigger islands like Puerto Rico and 
New Zealand. And bigger still island-continents 
like Australia. 

To Haiti which is part of an island. Or 
Hawaii which is lots of islands. 

But we'll do more than fly to these places. 
We’ll make getting to each a little easier than it 
was before. 

With our new, rather remarkable “Endless 
Summer Vacations.” 

These are vacations for every budget, 


carefully designed to give you more than you 
expected for the money. And you can prove it 
without it costing you a cent. 

Just send us the coupon and we'll send 
you a lavishly-illustrated, full-color 84-page 
book on the lands where you'll spend your vaca- 
tion. And individual travel organizers full of de- 
tails on each specially-planned vacation. 

Or ask your Travel Agent for a copy when 
you're discussing your vacation plans with him. 

In either case, our American Airlines End- 
less Summer Vacations book is free. Which may 
be the only thing that keeps it from becoming a 
best seller. 








American Airlines Endless Summer Vacations 1 

Box 1000, Bellmore, N.Y. 11710 | 
l Please send me a copy of your Endiess Summer Vacations Book [). Also | 
| send individual Travel Organizers for the following Endless Summer | 

Vacation lands =~ 
| Caribbean [) California/Arizona Hawaii | 
| Mexico [) South Pacific | 
| NAME = l 
| ADDRESS = 
| CITY. .STATE___ atl P, l 
if in school, 

| TEL _my grade is_ — 





I My T 
My Travel Agent is 


It’s good to know you’re on American Airlines. 








Paul Kostenbaders 
bacteria eat the phenols 
IN Colluted water 














19 bacteria need oxygen to live, so we 


e liquids 





When we turn coal into coke for use in our blast 
furnaces, we can’t avoid making waste liquids 
that contain phenols. Phenols, if present in 
water in sufficient quantities, can kill fish. And 
if they’re in water that’s been chlorinated, they 
make it taste and smell terrible. 


These chemicals were difficult to dispose of, 
until we discovered bacteria that consider 
phenol their favorite food. 


We built these mighty mites a “bacteria cafe 
teria” to live in—a biological oxidation plant for 
the treatment of coke plant waste liquids 
Harmless to man, the bacteria happily devour 
the phenols, and convert 99.9% of them into 
carbon dioxide and water. 


So it’s goodbye to the phenols. And soon we 
will eliminate the other contaminants in coke 
plant waste liquids. Clean water is our goal 
And clean water it will be 


We're in the fight against pollution to win 
We're determined to be good neighbors. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL |*s;:" 





specific evidence of a crime, not just 
trying to trap possible wrongdoers. The 
1968 law, though, did not limit the Pres- 
ident’s power “to obtain foreign intelli- 
gence information deemed essential to 
the security of the United States” or “to 
protect the United States against the 
overthrow of the Government by force.’ 

Serious Threat. Unfortunately, the 
law did not say whether the President's 
agents need warrants in such cases. The 
Supreme Court has not ruled on that 
subject—nor has it ever suggested that 
warrants are unnecessary in cases of do- 
mestic subversion. Yet Attorney General 
John Mitchell has authorized no-warrant 
wiretaps of domestic radicals who Mitch- 
ell is convinced pose a serious threat to 
national security. According to Mitchell, 
the Government's authority is implicit in 
the President's power to wage war and 
protect the country; he is the first Attor- 
ney General to make such a claim. On 
that assumption, Mitchell did not seek 
court approval in authorizing wiretaps 
on conversations by one of three mem- 
bers of the White Panther Party who 
were charged with conspiracy in the 
bombing of a Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy office in Ann Arbor, Mich 

Lawyers defending the White Pan- 
thers cited a 1969 Supreme Court ruling 
that requires prosecutors to disclose bug- 
ging evidence so that trial judges may de- 
termine whether it was gathered in vio- 
lation of the Fourth Amendment, When 
Mitchell balked at disclosure, U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Damon J. Keith ordered the 
Government to heed the rules or drop 
the case. Mitchell promptly appealed the 
case to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit in Cincinnati 

Awesome Power. Last week the ap- 
pellate court rejected Mitchell's argu- 
ment. Declaring that there was not “one 
written phrase” in the Constitution or 
the statutes to support the Justice De- 
partment’s position, the court ruled that 
the Constitution forbids wiretapping of 
domestic radical groups without court 
approval. Speaking for a 2-1 majority, 
Judge George C. Edwards rebuffed the 
Administration’s claim of a unilateral 
right to conduct domestic wiretapping 
That “awesome power,” said Edwards, 
does not belong to the Executive Branch 
alone. Edwards, a former Detroit po- 
lice chief, was skeptical of Mitchell's as- 
surances that Attorneys General would 
be discreet in using the power. “Ob- 
viously,” said Edwards, “even in recent 
days, this has not always been the case.” 

The immediate impact of the de- 
cision, the first by an appellate court 
on the issue, was to uphold Judge Keith's 
ruling in the White Panther case and 
make it the law in the Sixth Circuit (Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Ohio and Michigan) 
More important, if the decision is up- 
held by the Supreme Court, the Justice 
Department will have to get warrants 
in order to bug suspected domestic sub- 
versives. Since it apparently has not 
done so up until now, it would not be 
able to prosecute on the basis of any 
wiretap evidence it may now have 
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The Fastest Wrists in the East 


Table tennis, that vicious art of de- 
molishing an opponent with reflex ac- 
tion, deadly patience and a featherweight 
celluloid ball, had its murky origins in 
the late 19th century. The game seems 
to have been invented by an American 
or an Englishman: it was originally pro- 
moted in Britain and the U.S. by toy 
and game companies, under the pat- 
ented name Ping Pong. As a competitive 
sport, it has seldom been taken seri- 
ously in this country, and today it is usu- 
ally relegated to suburban basements, 
where sons can wreak Oedipal vengeance 
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SWEDEN’S BENGTSSON y. JAPAN’S ITO 
Compounding the ignominy. 


on their panting middle-aged fathers. 

Not so elsewhere. In Europe and, 
above all, in Asia, table tennis is def- 
initely a big-league sport and sometimes 
a national obsession. Japan, which be- 
gan to dominate international compe- 
tition shortly after World War II, has 
an estimated 40,000 tournament players. 
Former Japanese table-tennis greats like 
Ichiro Ogimura are as revered as Babe 
Ruth was in the U.S. In the early 
1960s the Red Chinese also moved into 
the top world ranks. Now some 100 mil- 
lion Chinese play the sport, and one 
plant in Canton alone produces 70,000 
balls a day. Premier Chou En-lai, him- 
self a buff, urges the Chinese to excel 
at table tennis in order to rid them- 
selves of “that old inferiority complex to- 
ward the Westerners.” 

Political Spin. And excel they did 
—until 1965, when they dropped out 
of international tournaments in the wake 
of Mao’s Cultural Revolution. Last week, 
in the 31st World Table Tennis Cham- 
pionships at Nagoya, Japan, the Chi- 
nese were back again, reconfirming their 
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prowess as the fastest wrists in the 
East. In the competition with 308 play- 
ers from 54 countries, their 22-member 
team swept four of the seven main 
events and won the Swaythling Cup, 
the table tennis counterpart of the Da- 
vis Cup. Sometimes using the traditional 
“handshake” grip of the West (as op- 
posed to the “penholder” grip developed 
in Japan), the Chinese took up aggres- 
sive stances barely a yard from the 
table and triumphed with relentless, 
smashing attacks. 

If anything, the spin on their game 
was more political than ever. Before 
the tournament started, they successfully 
demanded that the Nationalist Chinese 
be excluded. Then their star, Chuang 
Tse-tung—whose fearsome forehand 
drive made him world men’s singles 
champ from 1961 through 1965—for- 
feited his shot at regaining the title 
when he refused to play the contender 
from Cambodia, Finally, at tournament's 
end, the Chinese made an extraordinary 
gesture by inviting the American team 
to visit China this week. 

Reappraisal Needed. For the Jap- 
anese hosts, and for most of the 4,500 
fans who thronged daily into the Aichi 
Prefectural Gymnasium, the results were 
a severe blow. Japan won only one title 
—in the women’s team competition—for 
its worst showing since 1952. To com- 
pound the ignominy, the Japanese saw 
their 1969 world singles champ, Shi- 
geo Ito, upset in the men’s final by Swe- 
den’s Stellan Bengtsson, 18. Said a crest- 
fallen spokesman for the Japanese del- 
egation: “We simply have to have a 
sweeping reappraisal of our techniques.” 

And what of the Americans, who 
with five men and four women con- 
stituted one of the smallest teams in Na- 
goya? They finished 21st in the wom- 
en's standings, an even more lackluster 
28th in the men’s. Where table tennis 
is concerned, the U.S. is still not far 
from the basement. 


The Icehouse Gang 

Earlier this year, while the Boston 
Bruins were roaring toward an Eastern 
Division title in the National Hockey 
League, Star Defenseman Bobby Orr 
was asked to do a TV commercial. It 
would have shown him making a slop- 
py play because he hadn't eaten his 
Wheaties. His attorney, Alan Eagleson, 
disdainfully rejected the idea. “Bobby 
Orr,” said Eagleson, “does not get paid 
to make mistakes.” 

Neither do his teammates. When reg- 
ular-season play ended last week, the 
Bruins had not only won the division 
title easily, but had eclipsed no fewer 
than 35 N.H.L. records—itself a rec- 
ord. In setting new marks for the most 
victories at home and on the road, they 
made more goals (399) than any team 
has ever scored in a season. Ten Bos- 
ton players each put in 20 or more, 
which is roughly equivalent to a base- 





ball team’s having ten ,300 hitters, Cen- 
ter Phil Esposito alone netted 76, far 
surpassing the old record of 58 set by 
Chicago’s Bobby Hull in 1969. Little 
wonder, then, that although the Bruins 
split the first two games of the Stanley 
Cup quarter-finals with the Montreal Ca- 
nadiens, they were heavy favorites to re- 
peat their 1970 cup victory. 

Teddies No More. Under Coach 
Thomas Johnson, a former Montreal de- 
fenseman, Boston is an awesomely ver- 
satile and balanced club, capable of 
dizzying speed and split-second play- 
making. Its popular image, though, is 
of a body-checking, fist-swinging style 
of play that delights the fans and keeps 
the players in stitches. BOBBY ORR AND 
THE ANIMALS PLAY TONIGHT, say the 
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BOSTON’S BOBBY ORR 
Leading to the promised land. 


headlines when Boston comes to town, 
In one of the many scraps during their 
Stanley Cup opener, Bad Boy Defense- 
man Don Awrey twisted the neck of Ca- 
nadien Mare Tardif’s sweater so tightly 
that Tardif’s breathing was cut off and 
he sank to the ice like a rag doll. 

The bruising Bruins of today, how- 
ever, were for years more like Teddy 
bears. They had not won the Stanley 
Cup since 1941, and prior to 1967 
they went for eight straight seasons with- 
out even making the playoffs. Toward 
the end of those hapless years, the N.H.L. 
began expanding from six teams to its 
present 14, While nvany other clubs suf- 
fered from the resulting thin spread of 
good players, Boston made some shrewd 
trades, cultivated junior prospects from 
Canada and put together a hard-hitting 
Icehouse Gang—comparable in talent 
and toughness to the celebrated Gas 
House Gang of baseball's St. Louis Car- 
dinals in the 1930s. 

The most important of these ac- 
quisitions was Bobby Orr, who some 
hockey experts believe is already the 
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We forced a steel plunger 
into an Atlas Plycron 
2 plus 2 tire at a pressure 
of 5372 in. lbs. without 
rupturing it. 


Tire rupture can rob you of thousands of miles of 
tread life.To help prevent it, you need strong tires. 


like Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2 fiberglass belted tires. 
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rupture protection where it's needed most. 
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So you'll feel more secure 
riding over any rocks 
and ruts you may meet 
on the road. 


Over all kinds of roads. Which helps assure that 
you'll get the mileage that's built into every Atlas Ply- 
cron 2 plus 2 tire. 


You can get a set at any of the 50,000 leading service 
stations that carry Atlas tires, 
batteries and accessories. 





And remember, all our products are 
built with the strength of Atlas. 
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best all-round player in the game's his- 
tory. In his first season (1966), he was 
the N.H.L.’s rookie of the year and 
made the All-Star team (on which he 
has played ever since). In 1970, he 
won the N.H.L. awards for best de- 
fenseman, highest scorer and most valu 
able player. Amazingly, for a defense- 
man, Orr this season broke six scoring 
records, including most assists (102, beat- 
ing his own record of 87) and most 
goals by a defenseman (37) 

Promised Land. On the ice, Orr has 
both blinding speed and a diverse reper- 
tory of shifty moves. Skating at full 
steam, he will suddenly come to a dead 
stop in front of a startled defender. Then, 
without losing the puck, he can pivot in a 
full circle and either flip a backhand pass 
to a teammate or bolt around the defend- 
er. In a variation on the classic give-and- 
go of basketball, he will lob a lazy pass 
across the blue line to the center, then 
streak for the net in time to receive the 
return pass and slap it in. His awed team- 
mates call him Moses—*“because he has 
led us to the promised land.” 

Building around Orr and longtime vet- 
eran Bruin John Bucyk (51 goals this 
year), Boston tapped the minors for 
Goalie Gerry Cheevers and Center Der- 
ek (“Turk”) Sanderson. The hairy, mus- 
tached Sanderson, a forechecking ter- 
ror and a Bruins “policeman,” is one 
of the league’s best at controlling face- 
offs. From the New York Rangers, Bos- 
ton acquired John McKenzie, a hard- 
charging right-winger who scored 31 
goals this season. From the Chicago 
Black Hawks came another fine right- 
winger, Ken Hodge (43 goals), plus Cen- 
ters Fred Stanfield (24 goals) and Phil 
Esposito. The fast, gangline “Espo” has 
been playing as if scoring had just been 
invented. His 76 goals constitute only 
one of the ten new scoring records he 
set this season, among them the most 
points (152) and the most game-win- 
ning goals (16). 

Other Climaxes. The Bruins are al- 
most as colorful off the ice as on. San- 
derson, with a Playhoy-style pad and 
an unbuttoned lip, plays the role of 
a freaked-out Joe Namath. “Scoring 
goals,” he likes to say, “isn’t the only cli- 
max in my life.” Esposito festoons his 
locker with trinkets to ward off “evil spir- 
its.” Orr has become a prospective mil- 
lionaire. He is co-proprietor of a suc- 
cessful hockey camp and is just launch- 
ing a hockey equipment company with 
projected first-year sales of $1,250,000 

Not that Orr or any of the Icehouse 
Gang need worry about security for a 
while. Already the commanding force 
in hockey, they are shaping up as a 
sports dynasty to rival such formerly 
great teams as baseball's Yankees, foot- 
ball’s Packers and basketball's Celtics. 
Orr, for example, is only 23, Esposito 
is 29, Sanderson 25 and Hodge 26. At 
the moment it may still be a debatable 
proposition whether they are the great- 
est team the game has ever known, But 
clearly they will have ample time in 
which to prove it. 





MILESTONES 


Died. Manfred B 
of Ellery Queen, the genius of deduc- 
tive detection; of a heart attack: in Rox- 
bury, Conn. In collaboration with his 
cousin Frederic Dannay, Lee wrote sev- 
en books of short stories and 35 novels 





Lee, 66, co-creator 


about Queen, the solemn first-person 
protagonist, The pseudonym was even- 
tually carried over to a monthly de- 


tective-story magazine, a long-lived radio 
program and a television series. All told, 
including short-story anthologies, Ellery 
Queen enjoyed book sales of 125 mil- 
lion. Keeping their writing methods a 
Queenlike mystery, Lee and Dannay de- 
veloped such rapport that they were 
able to confound and amuse interviewers 
by completing each other's sentences 


Died. Lewis Gruber, 75, tobacco exec- 
utive; in Manhattan. A crack salesman 
who smoked three to four packs of cig- 
arettes a day, Gruber joined the tobacco 
firm of P. Lorillard Co. in 1924, became 
president in 1956. His campaign promot- 
ing the Micronite filter helped propel 
Kent domestic sales from 3.4 billion to 
36 billion in two years. Puffing at doc- 
tors’ warnings, Lorillard advertising 
claimed “We're Tobacco Men, Not Med- 
icine Men,” prescribed Old Gold ciga- 
rettes (another company product) “For a 
Treat Instead of a Treatment.” 


Died. Paul Scott Mowrer, 83, jour- 
nalist and author; of a heart attack; in 
Beaufort, S.C. Sent to Paris by the Chi- 
cago Daily News in 1910, Mowrer be- 
longed to the new generation of ad- 
venturous but analytical World War I 
foreign correspondents. He reported the 
early years of the war from behind 
French and German lines and_ hired 
other dashing young reporters for the 
News, including his brother Edgar and 
Raymond Gram Swing, later radio’s 
calm oracle. Mowrer covered the Ver- 
sailles Treaty talks and the Riff war in 
Spanish Morocco, became adviser and 
go-between for diplomats and statesmen 
He won the first Pulitzer Prize for for- 
eign correspondence in 1928, returned 
home to become editor of the News 
for nine years. 


Died. Gertrude Kappel, 86, opera star 
of the 1920s and ‘30s; in Munich. A spe 
cialist in supersoprano parts by Wagner 
and Strauss, Kappel was admired both 
for her beautiful voice and her ability 
to dig deeply into the psychology of op- 
era’s more peculiar characters. She sang 
Elektra in the Metropolitan’s first pro- 
duction of the Strauss opera in 1932, up- 
setting some critics by her classical vo- 
calism in this frenzied role, sending 
others into raves even for her vivid danc- 
ing. Among her admirers was Richard 
Strauss himself, who at the time pre- 
ferred her Elektra to all others 


Died. Igor Stravinsky, 88, musical co 
lossus of the 20th century (see Music) 
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What we put in this bottle 


They say there are more than a 
thousand ways to blend whiskies in 
Scotland, but few are authentic 
enough for Dewar’s ‘‘White Label.” 
Dewar’s has only the finest of 
whiskies from the Highlands, 

from the Lowlands, from the 
Hebrides. Each one is chosen for 
its own special purpose, and is then 
rested in its own snug vat. Finally, 
one by one, they’re brought together 
by the hand of the master blender 
of Perth. His skill makes sure 

that Dewar’s never varies. 
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JOHN SCALI 
Inside after 29 years. 


Recruiting the Opposition 

Richard Nixon employs more public 
relations professionals, policy packagers 
and image makers than any President 
in history, Yet credibility continues to 
elude his White House as it did Lyn- 
don Johnson's, especially in regard to 
Indochina. This week the President 
reached into the ranks of the enemy 
—the Washington press corps—to take 
on John Scali, ABC’s veteran diplomatic 
correspondent, as a full-time “special 
consultant” on Administration policies. 

At the start of Nixon's term, Scali 
had turned down an offer to be As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Af- 
fairs. A determined digger who often 
gets a story simply by relentless bad- 
gering of sources, he mystified many of 
his colleagues by joining the Nixon team 
now. “I just can’t figure it,” said NBC's 
Herbert Kaplow. But the chance to help 
package policy rather than simply ped- 
dle it swayed Scali. “I see it as a 
unique opportunity,” he says, “to see 
what it’s like on the inside after 29 
years of watching it from the outside.” 

Lending Perspective. Scali, who took 
the job after an 80-minute talk with 
the President, is known to feel that the 
Nixon Administration’s press relations 
will not improve as long as Spiro Ag- 
new continues “blunderbuss attacks 
from the pulpit.” Scali’s acceptance of 
Nixon's offer suggests that the President 
agrees, “My role,” Scali says, “will be 
to sit and talk to the President about 
his information problems.” As to Viet 
Nam: “I believe he is headed in the 
right direction—namely, out.” 

A balding, owl-eyed man of 52, Scali 
is a flashy dresser with an appreciative 
eye for good-looking girls. He spent 17 
years as a diplomatic correspondent for 
the Associated Press in Washington be- 
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fore joining ABC in 1961. He is best re- 
membered for a non-journalistic role 
as go-between during the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis of 1962. He won the trust of 
the Russians, met a Soviet embassy staff- 
er several times in Washington restau- 
rants, and relayed messages to the White 
House that helped resolve the tense 
impasse. 

Scali’s function has been only vaguely 
outlined. Says a White House aide: “He 
has a lot of experience in foreign policy. 
He'll be able to give an additional point 
of view and lend perspective to the Pres- 
ident.” Scali will also take on at least 
part of Henry Kissinger’s task of briefing 
small groups of newsmen and Congress- 
men on foreign policy. Even if Scali 
can't solve Nixon’s image problem, he 
should be able to relieve Kissinger of the 
burden of being the only swinger in the 
White House. 


No Place to Go but Up 


On newsstands now inundated with 
naughties, nudies and assorted onetime 
no-noes, the bestselling hard-sex pub- 
lication is Screw, the tabloid that has in- 
spired imitation by more than a dozen 
equally raunchy rivals. 

Screw’s rags-to-riches story has been 
one of continuous legal troubles, but 
until now none of them had forced 
any change in format. Last month a 
three-judge panel in New York City’s 
Criminal Court found it obscene, and 
Screw is taming itself a trifle in a sort 
of legal lobotomy. 

The judges’ objections went beyond 
the newspaper's editorial content—typ- 
ically, unretouched photos of men and 
women, singly and in enthusiastic 
groups, performing all manner of sex- 
ual acrobatics. The decision specifically 
found illegal the many ads offering dil- 
dos and other sex paraphernalia, and 
classified ads soliciting participants in 
sex acts that clearly violate New York's 
penal law. So Screw did away with 
dildo display ads and printed a notice 
to all of the would-be users of its clas- 
sified columns that henceforth it “can 
no longer accept personal ads which so- 
licit persons to break the law.” But re- 
treat hardly meant repentance. “We will 
still accept personal ads,” the notice 
went on, “but they must be phrased in 
such a way as not to compromise the in- 
tegrity of Screw or the integrity of the 





law, as ridiculous and unfair as that 
may be.” 

The obscenity conviction brought only 
a comparative wrist slap to Screw's co- 
founders, Publisher Jim Buckley, 26, 
and Executive Editor Al Goldstein, 35. 
Each could have received a $6,000 fine 
and six years in prison, as demanded 
by the district attorney. But the judges 
levied only fines of $1,500 apiece. Both 
men promptly paid up, announced ap- 
peals and went back to publishing. But 
two more obscenity trials for Screw lie 
ahead, both based on specific seizures 
of relatively recent issues. 

Stablemates. Buckley and Goldstein 
started Screw in 1968 with a stake of 
$350, half from Buckley, the other half 
from Goldstein’s wife Mary, then a stew- 
ardess for Pan Am but since fired be- 
cause of her association with the pub- 
lication. Bribes induced some two dozen 
Manhattan news dealers to handle the 
first issue’s 7,000 copies. Screw grossed 
$650,000 in its first year and more 
than $1,000,000 in 1970. 

Buckley and Goldstein piously pro- 
claim that their sheet is not just an- 
other specimen of sado-sex journalism, 
but the distinction seems elusive in 
Screw. The writing style is often pro- 
saic and juvenile, and the four-letter 
argot is flung against a wide variety of in- 
stitutions and individuals—among them 
the New York Times (which once un- 
wittingly carried an ad for Screw), the 
TV networks, J, Edgar Hoover, Billy 
Graham and Richard Nixon. On the 
tamer side, there have been interviews 
with Joe Namath and Timothy Leary 
and an in-bed session with John Len- 
non and Yoko Ono. 

If anything distinguishes Screw from 
its many imitators, it is a simple humor 
of sorts. Buckley claims that “we're at 
least 65.3% spoof.” Whatever Screw 
is, it makes money. Though legal costs 
($77,000 in less than three years) cut 
heavily into net profit, Buckley and 
Goldstein clear enough to pay them- 
selves salaries ($25,000 a year for Buck- 
ley, $7,800 for Goldstein) and support 
a staff now expanded to 22. They also 
publish a pair of Screw stablemates 
called Gay and X. Last week, as if to 
prove that sex is not the only thing on 
their minds, Goldstein and Buckley said 
they would soon bring out a monthly 
travel magazine called Nomad. Gold- 
stein promises that it will be “slick, 
straight and swinging—but totally with- 
out sex.” 


BUCKLEY (LEFT) & GOLDSTEIN OF “SCREW” 
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Savage Strike in Newark 

Urban schools are often so bad that 
despairing parents no longer care wheth- 
er their children attend. Militant blacks 
blame city teachers—most of them 
white, some of them black. Last week 
these pressures blocked settlement of a 
savage teacher strike in Newark, al- 
ready the longest in the history of any 
major U.S. city. As a result, more than 
half of Newark’s predominantly (80%) 
black pupils stayed out of school for 
the tenth straight week. 

Newark’s crumbling schools have fall- 
en behind for years. In 1968, only six 
out of every 100 pupils were reading 
above the national norm. Guards have 
been on hand regularly in the city’s 89 
schools, vainly attempting to prevent 
vandalism and racial clashes. 

A year ago, Newark’s unionized teach- 
ers struck for 16 days. An arbitrator 
granted their demands for a share of con- 


BEATEN TEACHER 


trol over class sizes, curriculums and as- 
signments to such nonteaching duties 
as patrolling halls and lunchrooms. Fu- 
ture disputes were to be hammered out 
in binding arbitration, But militant, sep- 
aratist blacks, led by Writer Imamu 
Amiri Baraka (LeRoi Jones), immedi- 
ately suspected that the union would 
use its power to block reforms and frus- 
trate “community control.” 

Clubs and Chains. The militants got 
a sympathetic ear last July when the elec- 
tion of Newark’s new black mayor Ken- 
neth Gibson gave the school board its 
first majority of blacks and Puerto Ri- 
cans. When negotiations on a new teach- 
ers’ contract began in January, the board 
balked at renewing the arbitration clause, 
hoping to strengthen its educational con- 
trol. The union struck. 

Near guerrilla warfare soon buried 
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any discussion of reform. The board kept 
the schools open, but teaching broke 
down. Unionists insisted that blacks were 
out to break the union. Black leaders 
claimed that the union’s 70% white ma- 
jority had demonstrated a “racist” disre- 
gard for the city’s children. An integrat- 
ed group of picketing teachers was beat- 
en to the ground by a gang of blacks 
using clubs and bicycle chains. 

The board only stiffened teacher re- 
sistance when it pressed charges against 
union leaders for violating a court in- 
junction banning the strike. The board 
also suspended 347 teachers for similar 
violations and rejected a compromise set- 
tlement worked out by another mediator 
that the union was willing to accept. 

Fights and Hooky. Last week, under 
pressure from Mayor Gibson, the board 
finally agreed to accept the mediator’s 
proposal—but called public meetings be- 
fore voting formally to ratify the con- 
tract. By then the strike had become 





MILITANTS AT BOARD MEETING 
Reform buried by guerrilla warfare. 


merely a symbol for the rekindled ra- 
cial hostilities that erupted in Newark’s 
1967 summer riot. 

When the board convened, at least 
ten fights broke out; a white reporter 
for the New York Times was beaten 
by blacks who grabbed his notebook 
and wallet. No one had time for the 
views of Rita Majette, 22, a black union 
member who complained: “I have kids 
in seventh-grade, reading on a fourth- 
grade level, but how can it be my 
fault? I've only been teaching for one 
year.” The attitude of some unionists 
had become far meaner. “They want to 
tell us what to do,” complained Teach- 
er Frank Marzerella. “Do I have to be 
judged by people with a third-grade ed- 
ucation?” Replied the Rev. Henry Cade, 
a black minister: “No racist union will 
take away our education.” 


On the showdown ratification vote, 
the board’s 4-4 tie was broken by the 
black president, Jesse Jacobs. Joining 
Gibson’s other appointees in opposing 
the mayor's wishes, he banged his gav- 
el defiantly. “Free at last!” he shouted. 
“I vote no!” Gibson, now ironically al- 
lied with the white board members, 
found chances for compromise vanish- 
ing; the union threatened a campaign 
to recall him. At week's end the out- 
look was for a cooling-off period of at 
least a week before negotiations might 
resume. Newark’s restless children, who 
have been watching TV and wandering 
the streets having “hooky parties” dur- 
ing the strike, started their spring va- 
cation, When they get back to school, 
it seems unlikely that they will learn 
any more than they ever have. 


Repackaging Federal Aid 

In the past decade, Congress has 
viewed federal aid to education in three 
different ways: first as a suspect notion, 
then as a sacred cow and now as a bog 
of bureaucratic bobbling. Last week the 
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general confusion left U.S. public 
schools facing considerable uncertainty. 
At issue in the House was an effort 
by liberal Democrats to fatten President 
Nixon's school-aid requests for the 1971- 
72 academic year by $728.6 million 
Such moves have worked twice since 
1969; last year Congress overrode a pres- 
idential veto, thus giving Nixon a 
Scrooge image. But last weck’s attempt 
lost by five votes. The defeat underscored 
rising public skepticism toward the idea 
that more money guarantees better 
schools. Last week Nixon himself re- 
flected that mood in his message to Con- 
gress on 1972-73 federal aid to 
mentary and secondary schools. 
Nixon proposed a modest $200 mil- 
lion in new federal spending, although 
he did not specify where the money 
would be found. To promote deseg- 
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regation and concentrate existing funds 
on special teaching for disadvantaged 
children, he urged cutbacks in ad- 
ministrative staffs and library con- 
struction. Nixon hopes to sweeten the 
pot with some of the $5 billion in no- 
strings “general” revenue sharing that 
he wants Congress to give states. If the 
states followed their current budget pat- 
tern, 41% of the federal money would 
go to education. But would it? Skep- 
tics fear that some states would use no- 
strings money for other purposes. 

National Priorities. The issue is 
clearest in Nixon’s proposals for turn- 
ing programs now aimed at specific 
goals into broader “special” revenue- 
sharing grants. In last week's message, 
Nixon urged such a shift for 97 “nar- 
row purpose” programs that now dis- 
burse $2,800,000 for everything from 
Braille records to experimental curric- 
ulum materials. They include virtually 
every section of the Johnson Admin- 
istration’s Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

The red tape swaddling those pro- 
grams has slowed down local school ad- 
ministrators, who must draw up de- 
tailed spending proposals to get their 
funds. The proposals must then be shuf- 
fled in Washington by as many as 24 dif- 
ferent officials. In some programs, ad- 
ministrative costs eat up 50¢ of every 
dollar spent. The upshot is that com- 
prehensive planning vanishes as states 
get mired in the federal maze. 

Under Nixon's plan, no state would re- 
ceive less federal aid than it gets now, 
but the miscellaneous grants would be 
merged in “national priority areas,” no- 
tably the teaching of disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Others include vocational edu- 
cation, books and counseling. Within 
each category, state education depart- 
ments, currently of widely varying qual- 
ity, would make the major decisions 
about which school districts would re- 
ceive the money. The plan's logic is 
hard to fault, although some observers 
worry that it might only shift red tape 
from Washington to the state level. 

The proclivity of some states for short- 
changing the poor and using federal 
money to promote segregation encour- 
aged the strict federal guidelines in the 
first place. To curb this tendency, Nix- 
on would make state education depart- 
ments retain some guidelines for spe- 
cial revenue sharing in poverty areas. 

Church and State. Nixon also said 
that no money should go to schools 
that discriminate racially. His regula- 
tions, though, would be enforced by 
state education departments, not Wash- 
ington. Thus, Albert Shanker, president 
of New York City’s United Federation 
of Teachers, voiced a common concern: 
Nixon’s plan might effectively turn civ- 
il rights enforcement over to “the very 
States guilty of discrimination.” Another 
problem: Nixon intends to “considerably 
broaden” aid to private and parochial 
schoolchildren. Critics fear that the 
South’s all-white “segregation acade- 
mies” might qualify for such aid. In ad- 
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dition, states that gave more federal 
funds to parochial schools might face 
deepening legal disputes over whether 
they were violating clauses in their own 
constitutions that separate church and 
State. 

Nixon has not yet submitted specific 
legislation to carry out most of his ed- 
ucation recommendations. Amid the 
swirl of opposition to his revenue-shar- 
ing proposals in other areas, Congress 
is almost certain to extend current 
school-aid programs and take up rev- 
enue sharing next year. 


Term-Paper Hustlers 

What old grad can forget the scourge 
of the term paper; those sunny after- 
noons in the dusky stacks, the night- 
Jong bouts with procrastination, the 
notes on white index cards that convey 
recrimination rather than inspiration? 

Thousands of collegians in the Bos- 
ton area, that's who. The reason ap- 
pears under several names: International 
Termpapers, Inc., Universal Termpa- 
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pers, Termpapers Unlimited and Quality 
Bullshit. Since September these new, 
aboveground organizations have turned 
out more than 4,000 term papers for stu- 
dents willing to pay $3 a page for stan- 
dardized material and $6 a page if the 
paper is custom-made. 

For off-the-rack themes, a buyer with 
the money first checks topics in stock, 
then tells his instructor that he has “cho- 
sen” to “write” about one of them. Up- 
to-date offerings include “Black Amer- 
ican Heroes,” “Nixon’s Influence on the 
1970 California Election,” “Problems 
and Possible Solutions to Air Pollution.” 
One service cheerfully composed a 
theme titled “Why I Wouldn't Use a Pro- 
fessional Term Paper Writing Service.” 

By the end of the spring rush, ac- 
cording to an exposé of the industry 


in the Boston Globe, the term-paper en- 
trepreneurs expect to have produced 
10,000 essays for a gross of $250,000. 
Several are setting up branches in 
other New England states, New York 
and California. 

Glut of Longhairs. Ghostwriting on 
a modest scale has been a campus ploy 
for many years. But turning the prac- 
tice into big business has taken men of vi- 
sion like Ward Warren, 22, a senior at 
Babson College near Boston. Last fall 
Warren sank $25,000—earned in the 
delicatessen and the snack bar he owns 
—into Termpapers Unlimited. He now 
says that he is close to breaking even. 
“The secret of my success,” he says ear- 
nestly, “is that my employees really be- 
lieve in what they're doing. Also, there 
are a lot of brilliant, long-haired people 
out of work around here, and I rely on 
them.” Indeed, the nationwide Ph.D. 
glut has produced a readymade crop of 
writers, including, the hucksters claim, 
some instructors at Harvard and M.LT. 
Most of the firms remove from their 
files any paper that gets less than a 
“B” from two professors; they also say 
they keep track of where papers are sub- 
mitted to make sure the same instruc- 
tor does not get telltale duplicates. 

Business comes mainly from what 
the entrepreneurs call “proletarian” cam- 
puses, where students have few hard-to- 
fake seminars with their professors—the 
University of Massachusetts, Boston 
University and Northeastern. One cus- 
tomer is a father who is trying to as- 
sure academic success for his two chil- 
dren by contracting to have all their 
papers written by the pros. 

Best in Years. The pros have snowed 
the profs. One returned a paper with 
the remark: “Best paper seen in years.” 
The Babson faculty has pronounced 
Warren's activities “very distasteful,” but 
the college plans no action against him 
on the theory that his customers are 
guilty of plagiarizing—not he. Harvard 
Dean of Students Archie Epps has asked 
university lawyers how the school can 
proceed against the sharpsters. In fact, 
the colleges are virtually powerless to 
prove a given paper was plagiarized. 

Meanwhile, the entrepreneurs are in 
some disagreement over the ethics of 
their work. Warren claims that cus- 
tomers use his products only as ref- 
erence sources, “Listen,” he insists, “I’ve 
taken surveys of 400 of my clients, 
and the overwhelming majority say that 
they don’t plagiarize.” One professor 
cites the case of a senior she con- 
fronted who confessed “four years of 
successful plagiarism, parental pressure 
and a conviction of his intellectual in- 
capacity for college.” Richard Mari, 26, 
a former technical writer for General 
Dynamics who heads Quality Bullshit, 
says that plagiarism is the whole point. 
“The kids have so many term-paper as- 
signments now that they’re an obstacle 
to a degree rather than a learning tech- 
nique. As long as we're operating to 
help people, the business is not only jus- 
tifiable, it may even be commendable.” 
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The Rightness of His Wrongs 

“Mark him well,” Diaghilev said of 
the 27-year-old Igor Stravinsky. “He is 
a man on the eve of celebrity.’’ When ce- 
lebrity came, Stravinsky had a long 
day of it: a stormy dawn of contro- 
versy, a high blaze of creative influ- 
ence, a waning afternoon of waspish 
polemics and high-priced memorabilia. 
Last week the night finally fell, as Stra- 
vinsky died in Manhattan at 88.* It 
was the end of six decades of dom- 
inance, in which he had incalculably 
shaped the musical thought of gener- 
ations to come. It was the end, too, of 
what Conductor Colin Davis called “a 
chain of great composers left us by the 
19th century, and a line of music that 
began with the early church music of 
the 14th century.” With his passing, 
the music world lost its most vital link 
with both the future and the past. 

The young Stravinsky's artistic call- 
ing card was a bombshell: The Rite of 
Spring, a sophisticated evocation of 
primitive myths and energies completed 
in 1913. Conductor Pierre Monteux re- 
called that when he first heard the com- 
poser run through it on the piano, bob- 
bing up and down to accentuate its 
jagged rhythms, “I was convinced that 
he was raving mad.” Later, when the 
work had its Paris premiére at the Thé- 
atre des Champs Elysées, many mem- 
bers of the audience thought so too 
They erupted in perhaps the most no- 
torious riot of music history, booing, 
fighting one another, pelting Monteux 
and the players with programs and hats, 

No Repeats. Polytonal, polymodal, 
polyrhythmic, The Rite took some get- 
ting used to. It did not so much reject 
conventional harmony, as did the twelve- 
tone works of Arnold Schoenberg. Rath- 
er it brought contrasting tonalities crash- 
ing dangerously into one another. With 
its unexpected clustered stresses and pile- 
driving climaxes, it raised rhythm to an 
unprecedented pre-eminence. Jarring the 
20th century out of its lingering ro- 
manticism, it was more than “the cor- 
nerstone of modern music,” as Pierre 
Boulez calls it. It was one of those 
works, like Joyce’s Ulysses and Picasso's 
Les Demoiselles d’Avignon, that an- 
nounced a new consciousness. 

The Rite influenced nearly every com- 
poser who followed except the serialists 
—and Stravinsky himself, whose genius 
never repeated itself. His earlier work 
had been marked by the colorful na- 
tionalistic flavor of his native Russian 
tradition. The son of famed St. Pe- 
tersburg Basso Feodor Stravinsky, he 
was raised in an aristocratic and in- 
tellectual atmosphere and became a fa- 
vored pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov. His 


Sibelius was the only major composer to 
live longer (91). Schiitz and Verdi died at 
87, Telemann and Saint-Saéns at 86, and 
Vaughan Williams and Richard Strauss at 85, 
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first durable score, the orchestral fan- 
tasy Fireworks, was written in 1908 as 
a wedding present for Rimsky’s daugh- 
ter Nadia. 

Freeze-Dried Piquancy. Fireworks 
dazzled Diaghilev, and the impresario 
commissioned Stravinsky to write a bal- 
let. The result was the Tartared and 
feathered The Firebird (1910). This was 
followed a year later by the even more 
brilliant Petrouchka, in which the solo 
piano part projected a Pierrot-like pup- 
pet at a Russian fair—a part realized 
on the stage by the great Nijinsky. Both 
works were to remain Stravinsky’s most 
popular with the public, to his eventual 
dismay. They also established his life- 
long identification with the dance, which 
in later years produced notable col- 
laborations with George Balanchine and 
the New York City Ballet. 

In the years following The Rite, Stra- 
vinsky narrowed down to spare and un- 
usual combinations of instruments and 
voices. Les Noces, composed between 
1914 and 1917, was scored for four 
vocal soloists, chorus, four pianos and 
percussion. In 1918 came L’Histoire du 
Soldat, piquant, freeze-dried chamber 
music for seven players. Works like Pul- 
cinella (1920) and The Fairy’s Kiss 
(1928), based on themes of Pergolesi 
and Tchaikovsky, crowned Stravinsky's 
neoclassical shift away from the Di- 
onysian revels of his youth. Oedipus 
Rex (1927) and Apollon Musagétes 
(1928) eloquently confirmed not only a 
new sobriety and austerity but also a 
new allegiance to the Apollonian ideal 
of lucidity and order. 

Tending the Image. The astonishing 
thing about Stravinsky's development 
up to this point was that unlike Schoen- 
berg, he never turned his back entirely 
on the tonalities of the 17th, 18th and 
19th centuries or on the modal style of 
earlier eras. In the 1940s, Stravinsky, al- 
ways a wandering cosmopolite, moved 
to Hollywood, near Schoenberg’s home 
Yet the two rivals maintained a chilly 
distance from their respective hilltops. 
It was only in 1953, two years after 
Schoenberg’s death, that Stravinsky 
finally embraced serialism. Of the doz- 
en or so twelve-tone works he pro- 
duced prior to his death, the best by 
far were Agon (1957), Movements 
(1960) for piano and orchestra, and the 
“Huxley” Variations (1965). 

Such pieces, though much less doc- 
trinaire than Schoenberg, were probably 
the least understood and least performed 
of Stravinsky's whole corpus. Yet like 
the rest of his work, they were un- 
mistakably Stravinsky, and their quirky 
unconventionality continued to open 
fresh byways to other composers. In 
the words of Aaron Copland: “It is the 
rightness of his ‘wrong’ solutions that 
fascinates one. The notes themselves 
[seem] surprised at finding themselves 
situated where they are.” 

One indisputable factor in Stravin- 
sky’s conversion to serialism was the ar- 


rival within his household of Schoen- 
berg’s former research assistant, the 
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young American conductor Robert 
Craft. In addition to becoming Stra- 
vinsky’s rehearsal conductor, literary 
collaborator, companion and surrogate 
son, Craft was the unofficial custodian 
of the Stravinskian image. In this role, 
especially through a series of remarkable 
“conversations with” books, he enabled 
a wide audience to savor the composer's 
pungent personality. 

Bisexual Hairdo. Despite Stravinsky's 
fragile, birdlike appearance (in his prime, 
S ft. 3 in., 120 Ibs.), he had indomi- 
table physical zest. Repeated onslaughts 
of lung congestion, blood clotting and 
surgery reduced his body to “a ruin,” ac- 
cording to his doctor. Yet until the 
end, which was attributed to arterio- 
sclerotic heart disease, every one of his 
maladies seemed somewhat curable, save 
for his hypochondria. The remarkable 
features that had been caricatured by 
such friends as Cocteau and Picasso 
—bull-fiddle nose, guitar-like ears, pince- 
nez, natty mustache—remained mobile 
and alert. Stravinsky carried on with 
the conversational crowds he loved so 
well, often speaking to one guest in 
French, another in English, or in Rus- 
sian to his wife Vera, a former cos- 
tume designer for Diaghilev. And al- 
ways there was plenty of good food 
and wine. 

Nor did the 30-year-old Ballantine's 
Scotch that he consumed in moderate ra- 
tions (down from the half quart a day 
of former times) ever dull his tart, ep- 
igrammatic wit. Conductors, critics and 
colleagues regularly felt its sting. Stra- 
vinsky once said of Leopold Stokowski 
that “he must have spent an hour a 
day trying to find the perfect bisexual 
hairdo.” He called New Yorker Music 
Critic Winthrop Sargeant “W.S. Deaf.” 
Of a new Gian Carlo Menotti opera, 
he said, “It is ‘farther out’ than any- 
thing I've seen in a decade: in the 
wrong direction, of course.” He also 
took on broader targets. The technology 
of today’s recording engineers, he com- 
plained, removed natural sound and 
human errors, producing “a super-glossy, 
chem-fab music substitute that was nev- 
er heard on sea or land, including Phil- 
adelphia.” And to him, the one con- 
spicuous success of Puccini's La Fan- 
ciulla del West was “the attempt to 
make it American—simple-minded.” 

Jaunty Note. Not surprisingly for a 
composer who lived to such a ripe age, 
Stravinsky wrote his own requiem. This 
week his body was to be flown to Ven- 
ice for burial in the Russian corner of 
the cemetery of San Michele. His Re- 
quiem Canticles (1966) were to be sung 
at a final service in the church of San- 
ti Giovanni e Paolo. All this is in ac- 
cordance with the composer's own de- 
vout wishes. Still, even Stravinsky him- 
self might have liked the additional 
jaunty note of the epitaph he tossed off 
nine years ago, before leaving for an Af- 
rican conducting tour: “If a lion eats 
me, you will hear the news from him. 
He will say, “The old man was tough, 
but a tasty meal.’ ” 
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BATTLE SCENE FROM “WATERLOO” 


The Prussians Are Coming! 


The Prussians Are Coming! 

The Duke of Wellington may have 
believed that the Battle of Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of 
Eton. Napoleon was sure that the 
French General Staff had failed him. 


Sergei Bondarchuk has another idea 
Though the English and French ex- 
changed considerable fire and shed 


small oceans of blood, they had very lit- 
tle to do with the outcome. The beau 
stratagem was performed by old Gen- 
eral Bliicher and his vindictive Prussians. 
They and they alone are responsible 
for the outcome in Waterloo, or, as 
its subtitle might read, History Revised 
for Anglophobes. 

Russian Director Bondarchuk took 
a brief, withering look at Napoleon swal- 
lowed by the long Moscow winter in 
War and Peace. But that was on 
home grounds. This time, on western 
European turf, he rather favors the lit- 
tle Corsican with properly heroic pro- 
portions. But he gives the British 
aristocracy only the back of his hand 
Every man Jack of them is portrayed 
as an arbitrary prig, none more so 
than Wellington (Christopher Plummer). 
Yet even these lead soldiers give more 
credible performances than Rod Steiger 
in his oppressive, self-congratulatory 
Napoleon. Scene after marching scene, 
every familiar Steigerian trick passes 


in review: the pop eyes, the mouth 
like a gunny sack with the strings 
drawn, and below all, the voice that 
CLIMBS TO A BELLOW AND THEN 


falls to a portentous whisper. 

In War and Peace, Bondarchuk found 
himself at home with war and inept 
with peace. In Waterloo, he again di- 
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rects less than he deploys. Psychological 
insight is conveyed by closeups of the 
stars’ eyes, interminable cross-cuts from 
the Duke of Wellington to Napoleon Bo- 
naparte and fatuous “voice-over” so- 
liloquies, like Napoleon's: “This Eng- 
lishman has two qualities that I admire 
—caution, and above all courage.” 

But once the battle begins, the cen- 
turies are sheared away and the red- 
and bluecoats are recalled with har- 
rowing accuracy. The serried ranks of 
French overflow the British positions. 
The infantry companies form huge 
squares, firing at an enemy that seems, 
like dragon’s teeth, to sow new fighters 
as the old ones tumble. And mud un- 
does both sides. Aerial cameras tra- 
verse the horizon, catching cannon and 
cavalry as they give the battle almost 
Tolstoyan sweep and power 

Eagle's View. It is, unfortunately, a 
fleeting triumph. Almost too late for 
Wellington but none too soon for the 
viewer, the Prussians, all teeth and bay- 
onets, burst from the woods to end the 
battle. As they do, the score blares a 
Haydn anthem. The theme, Bondarchuk 
is well aware, became the melody for 
Deutschland iiber Alles. The subtlety 
of that touch matches H.A.L. Craig’s 
screenplay and Steiger’s Napoleon 

Waterloo is not without its educational 
value, though even that would have 
been enhanced by a clearer map than 
the one Wellington uses; the youthful 
student or amateur will at least learn 
the elementary strategies of the period 
and enjoy an eagle’s view of the bat- 
tle that changed Europe's life. As for 
the golden history and legend, they lie 
buried beneath this delayed replay of 
a primer on strategy. 


® Stefan Kanfer 


On the Road 
Joe Cocker/Mad Dogs and English- 


men is a road movie like Hope and Cros- 


by, or for that matter, Hopper and 
Fonda, never dreamed of. Last year 
Cocker, his compatriot Leon Russell 


and a few dozen musicians, singers, 
wives and assorted girl friends set out 
under the collective name Mad Dogs 
and Englishmen to make music all 
around the country. They played some 
65 gigs in 57 days while a camera 
crew recorded the whole scene, onstage 
and backstage. The result is a 114-min- 
ute carnival of high spirits and solid 


rock 'n’ roll that is almost as much fun 
to see as it must have been to live 
through. 


Cocker and his friends careened from 
New York City to Plattsburg to Dallas 
to Santa Monica, laying down the kind 
of hard-driving music whose thumping, 
unrelenting rhythm is almost impossible 
to resist. The film’s four-track stereo 
sound makes the theater throb, and the 
camera captures Cocker’s famous, fren- 
zied delivery—holy man seized by a vi- 
sion, sweating, growling, rolling his eyes 
and moving in great bursts of spastic en- 
ergy. By contrast Russell surveys the 
scene with an almost glacial cool as he 
strums an electric guitar or pounds what 
remains one of the cleverest rock pi- 
anos in listening distance. 

Joe Cocker will inevitably be com- 
pared to Woodstock, and it will suffer 
by the comparison; it lacks the dy- 
namism and sense of history of the orig- 
inal. But if Joe Cocker cannot compete 
with the best, it has enough talent and en- 
ergy, and an abundance of sensational 
sounds, for its audience to sit back 
and, like the old song says, let the 
good times roll. 

= Jay Cocks 





COCKER IN “MAD DOGS” 
Holy man with spastic energy. 
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When you look for 


a low-priced, 
family-sized car, 
the search ends here. 





DODGE CORONET 


Dodge 


Dodge Trucks 


If your present family car is two or three 
years old and you'd like to get a new 
one about the same size and for about 
the same price, Coronet has to be your 
choice. It's the only four-door family 
car that was designed strictly as a 
four-door. 

Coronet's 118” wheelbase gives you 
the just-right size for easy 
maneuverability and parking. On the 
inside, there's plenty of headroom for a 
husky six-footer. And Dodge didn't 
skimp on trunk size, either. It handles 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


a family-sized load of luggage easily. 
Like all Dodge cars, Coronet has 
Chrysler Corporation engineering 
features such as torsion-bar suspension 
for better handling ease and Unibody 
construction for a quiet ride. Plus 

a Standard V8 engine that's big enough 
to give you the performance you want, 
yet runs smoothly on regular gas. Not 
bad for a good-looking, full-sized family 
car with a Manufacturer's Suggested 
Retail Price under $3000. Check it out 
at your Dodge Dealer's. 


DODGE CORONET....fits the whole family and the family budget. 
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Getting More Power to the People 


HAT ever became of the great en- 

ergy shortage? Only a few months 
ago, headlines sprouted warnings that a 
pinch on fuel supplies might force win- 
ter power blackouts or brownouts, fac- 
tory shutdowns, possible rationing of 
oil and natural gas. Now as spring sun- 
shine warms the land, those dark fore- 
bodings have either been forgotten or 
consigned to the list of Great Crises 
That Never Happened. 

In fact, the shortage was not so much 
averted as postponed, Fuel supplies were 
adequate only because the General Mo- 
tors strike and the economic recession 
limited industrial demand for power, 
while relatively moderate weather over 
much of the nation held down home 
heating needs. In some future winter of 
business boom and bitter cold—or some 
future summer of blistering heat that 
balloons air-conditioning demand—the 
U.S. is almost sure to face the same 
threat again. 

To escape a real crisis next time 
around, the Nixon Administration must 
begin now to draft a coherent national 
energy policy. It must measure the na- 
tion’s real energy needs for the fore- 
seeable future and determine what com- 
bination of Government price-regulating 
programs, import controls and conser- 
vation measures will be required to fill 
those needs. 

Crossed Wires. At present. U.S. en- 
ergy policy is a mix of uncoordinated, 
sometimes conflicting and occasionally 
inept programs carried out by half a 
dozen highly independent agencies. By 
administering oil import quotas, the In- 
terior Department, for example, helps 
to keep domestic oil prices high; the Fed- 
eral Power Commission tries to protect 
consumers by keeping natural gas prices 
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low. The unintended result has been to 
discourage exploration for gas, a rel- 
atively nonpolluting fuel, because it is 
only one-third as profitable as oil when 
it is pumped out of the ground. 

In a different way, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has retarded the de- 
velopment of coal supplies. A few years 
ago, the AEC was so carried away- by 
the appealing prospects for atomic pow- 
er that it predicted a vast expansion. 
Those hopes were thwarted by soaring 
construction costs, a nationwide squeeze 
on capital funds, shortages of trained 
personnel, delays in delivery of equip- 
ment, and environmentalists’ objections 
to the thermal pollution of waterways, 
which can be caused by nuclear plants. 
The main result of the general eupho- 
ria, to which the AEC contributed, was 
that mining companies held back on de- 
veloping coal reserves for fear of com- 
petition from nuclear plants that turned 
out to be phantoms. 

Sine Qua Non. One reason for the 
confusion in policy is that Americans 
have been accustomed to act as if cheap 
and abundant energy were assured 
through eternity. Power—to heat and 
light buildings, propel cars and planes, 
keep computers and other machines 
purring—is the sine qua non of an in- 
dustrial society. The U.S. has been con- 
suming it far more greedily than any 
other nation. Americans make up 6% 
of the earth’s population but use ap- 
proximately 40% of its energy-produc- 
ing fuels. According to a study by the 
Petroleum Industry Research Founda- 
tion, the nation’s energy consumption 
since 1965 has been rising about 5% a 
year, or more than four times as fast 
as the U.S. population. 

In their cars, for example, Americans 
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have increasingly demanded power-op- 
erated windows, seats and other gad- 
gets, which require oversize engines that 
gulp much more gas than would be need- 
ed merely to propel the auto. There 
are some indications that factories may 
also be wasting power. Energy consumed 
per unit of industrial output fell stead- 
ily from 1920 through 1966, but since 
then it has been rising. One consequence 
is that the nation’s known reserves of eas- 
ily recoverable fuel declined in the late 
1960s, at least in relation to consump- 
tion. That situation was reversed in oil 
last year because of the big find on Alas- 
ka's North Slope; proved reserves rose 
24% during 1970. Known reserves of 
natural gas, however, have gone down 
in each of the past three years. 

In theory, this should not happen. Po- 
tential U.S. fuel reserves are so enor- 
mous that energy economists use an 
arbitrary measure, the Q,* to make the 
numbers less astronomical. The nation’s 
total energy consumption in 1970 was 
71 Q. The U.S. Geological Survey es- 
timates that the country contains 5,162 
Q of oil, 3,317 Q of natural gas and 
32,000 Q of coal. In addition, Canada 
holds resources far exceeding its own en- 
ergy needs (see map). 

No Easy Job. The trouble is that 
much of this treasure is not recoverable 
with today’s technology at today’s prices 
The Rocky Mountains of Wyoming and 
Colorado, for example, hold billions of 
barrels of oil imprisoned in shale. Es- 
timates of the price that would have to 
be charged for oil crushed and burned 
out of that rock run as high as $5 a bar- 
rel v. $3.25 for crude oil pumped out 


One Q equals a quadrillion—1,000,000,000,- 
000,000—BT Us. 
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of U.S. wells, and roughly $2 for Mid- 
dle Eastern crude. In addition, the shale- 
extraction process piles up mountains 
of ash that would create environmental 
hazards. The Rockies also hold billions 
of tons of coal, but the deposits are 
too far from population centers to be 
of immediate economic use. 

Other resources can be exploited more 
readily—but determining the most ef- 
ficient and economic pattern of devel- 
opment is no easy job. Ideally, the goals 
of a national energy policy would be 
to ensure that power needs could be 
met from reliable sources at a rea- 
sonable price with a minimum of eco- 
logical damage. That ideal will be im- 
possible to achieve because many of 
the goals are in conflict with one an- 
other. But the U.S. should begin now 
to face up to some difficult: questions 
and answers. Among them: 

WHAT ENERGY SOURCES SHOULD THE U.S. 
DEVELOP MOST INTENSIVELY? 

The nation is consuming most rap- 
idly the fuel of which it has least. It de- 
rives 43% of all energy from burning 
oil, but oil constitutes only 5% of do- 
mestic fuel reserves. What else should 
the U.S. use? Coal reserves are gi- 
gantic, and some coal men argue that 
Washington could profitably divert much 
of the money that it spends on nuclear- 
power research to study ways to take 
the sulfur out of coal smoke. But even 
if coal could be cleaned up, the cheap- 
est method of digging it out of the 
earth is strip mining, which turns large 
expanses of natural beauty into scenes 
of lunar desolation. Gasifying coal un- 
derground so that it can be moved eas- 
ily by pipeline offers one way to make 
fuller use of the nation’s resources; the 
feat is technically possible, though at 
present it is expensive. 

In the long run, the nation must rely 
more on nuclear power, if only be- 
cause fissionable materials, unlike any 
other fuel, can be used over and over 
again. Breeder reactors, in fact, produce 
more fuel than they consume. So far, nu- 
clear power has been a disappointment; 
the U.S. today gets only a tiny fraction 
of its power from nuclear energy, less 
than half as much as the AEC had 
been predicting a few years ago. One rea- 
son: coal- or oil-fired power plants are 
still 20% to 40% cheaper to build and 
operate than nuclear plants. But im- 
provements in technology are bound to 
bring those costs down, and nuclear 
power will make more economic sense 
when the prices of fossil fuels rise—as 
they inevitably will. Though thermal pol- 
lution remains a problem, it is tech- 
nologically easier to solve than the air 
pollution caused by oil and coal. Util- 
ity men estimate that by 1980 the U.S. 
will get 6% or more of its energy 
from nuclear power. 

SHOULD THE NATION TIGHTEN OR LOOSEN 
ITS LIMITS ON FOREIGN OIL? 

The U.S. is becoming increasingly de- 
pendent on overseas sources. Imports, 
mostly from Venezuela, now supply 
23% of the 14.7 million bbl. that the 
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U.S. burns daily. Paul McCracken, Pres- 
ident Nixon’s chief economist, estimates 
that the share could rise to more than 
40% of the nation’s oil needs by 1980, 
even assuming that by then 2,000,000 
or more bbl. a day will be coming in 
from Alaska’s North Slope. 

Venezuelan oil reserves are limited. 
Though new fields are being developed 
around the world from Indonesia to the 
North Sea, their production potential 
will not be known for some time. Thus, 
future U.S. imports would have to be 
bought largely from the politically un- 
predictable states of North Africa and 
the Middle East, which contain by far the 
world’s greatest concentration of proven 
oil resources. That would make the U.S. 
vulnerable to strong-arm tactics, more so 
because the producing nations have late- 
ly begun to act in concert. In January six 
Middle Eastern countries won a 30% 
price increase by threatening a joint 
shutoff of oil, and Libya two weeks ago 
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forced an even larger increase by raising 
a similar threat. Closer to home, Vene- 
zuela last month unilaterally decreed tax 
increases, which have raised the price of 
fuel oil as much as 20% in the U.S. 
Northeast. 

At one extreme, the U.S. could bar 
all imports. The nation would then at- 
tain _ self-sufficiency, because _ prices 
would rise high enough to encourage 
the crushing of oil shale, mining of 
Rocky Mountain coal and larger-scale 
nuclear development. But consumers 
would be angered by the extra costs, 
which are impossible to measure but 
could easily run to tens of billions of dol- 
lars a year, At the other extreme, Wash- 
ington could increase energy supplies 
and reduce costs at least temporarily 
by throwing the U.S. wide open to for- 
eign oil. But that would make the U.S. 
dangerously dependent, 

Clearly, the U.S. has to follow a 
middle course, seeking to work out a bet- 
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ter balance between domestic fuel pro- 
duction and foreign supplies than is 
provided by the present oil-import pro- 
gram, which has neither kept costs 
down nor provided any guarantee 
against shortages. Washington should 
let in some more oil from the rest of 
the world. It should do this either by lib- 
eralizing quotas or replacing them with 
a less restrictive tariff system, as a Nixon- 
appointed task force recommended—to 
no avail—a year ago, Such a move 
would have to be coupled with the build- 
ing of a domestic reserve supply to 
guard against a Mideast shutoff. To 
do that, the import task force sug- 
gested storing domestically produced 
oil in salt domes or steel tanks. An- 
other alternative would be to develop 
fields in areas where production costs 





DIGGING INTO TAR SANDS 
Stronger tie with the closest ally. 


are high. The wells would be capped 
and kept in reserve, but reopened in 
event of a possible interruption of for- 
eign supplies. 

WHAT OTHER FOREIGN SOURCES CAN BE 
DEVELOPED? 

The U.S. should open its markets to 
much more oil from Canada, its closest 
and most reliable ally. Washington has 
long infuriated Canadians by treating 
their country as a “surge tank”: draw- 
ing on it for supplies when shortages 
threaten, cutting back again when the 
pinch eases. That policy is economically 
as well as politically shortsighted. Can- 
ada could offer much fuel at prices 
below U.S. quotes; Canadian crude now 
sells for $2.75 a bbl. In return the U.S. 
could offer Canada sales outlets for oil 
reserves, which Canadians at present 
have neither the capital nor the do- 
mestic markets to develop. Oil wells in 
Alberta, which could produce 1,700,000 
bbl. daily, are now capped for lack of 
markets in either country. Assurance 
of a U.S. market also could speed de- 
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velopment of the Athabasca tar sands, 
which hold an estimated 320 billion bar- 
rels of oil that could be extracted eco- 
nomically at prices only slightly higher 
than those prevailing now. 

Economic Adviser McCracken has be- 
gun to talk privately of organizing a 
North American common market in en- 
ergy. That fascinating idea frightens 
many Canadian politicians, who fear a 
Yankee grab for their nation’s resources. 
The problem is at least partly one of se- 
mantics; the same politicians proclaim 
eagerness for unrestricted access to con- 
tinent-wide fuel markets. A U.S. offer 
of long-term contracts to buy more Ca- 
nadian oil, put forth as a straightforward 
business proposition, might meet a ready 
reception. 

The U.S. also could route Alaskan 
oil to the Midwest by building a pipe- 
line through Canada’s Mackenzie River 
valley (Time, March 29). This would 
encourage exploitation of Canadian oil- 
fields that lie along the route. As a 
quid pro quo, the U.S. would have to 
make some guarantee to divert Ven- 
ezuelan or domestically produced oil 
to Eastern Canada if Arab nations 
shut off Mideast oil. Eastern Canada 
is not connected by pipeline to the oil- 
fields in the Canadian West and the Arc- 
tic, but buys Mideast crude because it 
is cheaper. 

Higher Prices Ahead. For some time, 
letting in more oil from Canada and else- 
where should limit increases in energy 
costs. Nixon’s import-quota task force 
estimated that the present controls cost 
consumers $5 billion a year that could 
be saved by buying more low-priced for- 
eign petroleum. 

In the long run, however, the U.S. 
will have to accept somewhat higher 
costs for energy. The recent Mideast 
and Venezuelan oil-price boosts indicate 
that foreign petroleum bargains will 
not last forever. Domestic oil prices, 
while high by world standards, still 
make it profitable to extract only 
about a third of the oil from each 
U.S. producing well; the rest is too dif- 
ficult to reach at prevailing prices. If 
the uncertainty of foreign supply even- 
tually makes it necessary to draw 
more oil from U.S. wells, higher prices 
or tax incentives would be needed to de- 
velop the necessary technology. As for 
natural gas, the U.S. should now per- 
mit the price to rise enough to en- 
courage full-speed exploration and drill- 
ing—even if the boost required turns 
out to be 25%, as some energy eX- 
perts anticipate. The nation needs more 
gas, and present prices are too low to 
coax it out of the ground. 

Whatever the specifics, the prime es- 
sential of a national energy policy is 
that all pieces fit into a sensible pattern 
of fuel production and use. The pres- 
ent lack of policy is leading to a com- 
bination of intermittent shortages and 
soaring prices. If it continues, the na- 
tion may find itself starving for energy 
in the midst of potential plenty, and pay- 
ing an exorbitant price as a result. 
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The Dollar’s Dilemma 

“Something has got to give,” says 
Edwin A. Reichers, senior vice president 
of New York's First National City Bank. 
“This outflow cannot go on forever.” 

What worries Reichers, and most oth- 
er top international bankers, is that dol- 
lars have been pouring into foreign coun- 
tries at an extraordinary rate. Principally 
because banks repaid the sum of mon- 
ey that they had borrowed abroad, the 
U.S. balance of payments deficit hit 
$10.7 billion in 1970, and in this year’s 
first quarter alone it amounted to about 
$4 billion. Two weeks ago, rumors swept 
the Continent that several strong Eu- 
ropean currencies would be revalued up- 
ward, in effect devaluing the dollar. On 
the strength of those rumors, corporate 
treasurers and nimble speculators sold 
billions of dollars for other currencies 
in Switzerland, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands and especially West Germany. 
Central banks quelled that speculative 
spree, mainly by buying all the dollars 
that were offered. But, like a stabbing 
pain that passes quickly, the minicrisis 
was a warning that the dollar faces 
more trouble. 

Agonizing Reappraisal. Foreign 
financial and political leaders are in- 
creasingly searching for ways to limit 
the dollar influx, perhaps by restricting 
investments financed from the U.S. 
Though the Europeans and Japanese 
are reluctant to revalue their moneys, 
the countries with strong currencies may 
have to make a joint upward movement 
of 5% to 10% within a year or two. 
Washington policymakers would not be 
at all displeased, because that would 
make U.S. exports more competitive in 
world markets. Most often mentioned 
among the candidates for revaluation: 
the German mark, the Swiss and Bel- 
gian francs, the Dutch guilder, the Jap- 
anese yen. For the longer term, the 
Common Market nations are slowly 
moving toward creating a Eurocurrency 
that would challenge the dominance of 
the dollar in world monetary affairs. 

The shakiness of the dollar has also 
begun to change U.S. domestic eco- 
nomic policy. The Federal Reserve 
Board has recently started to pay some- 
what more attention than it has lately 
to strengthening the dollar in interna- 
tional markets and somewhat less at- 
tention to stimulating the economy at 
home. It has boosted short-term interest 
rates again, Combined with interest-rate 
cuts that were recently made in several 
Continental countries, this should slow 
the flow of unwanted dollars into Eu- 
rope. Still, the deep-seated problems 
about the dollar’s role as the world’s key 
currency remain unresolved. Says Yale 
Economist Robert Triffin, a prominent 
monetary expert: “We are in the middle 
of an agonizing reappraisal—and total 
revamping—of the international mone- 
tary system.” No one will predict exactly 
where it will lead, but almost all experts 
sense some uneasy times ahead. 
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ADVERTISING 
Quieting the Children’s Hour 


Adults who complain about the noi- 
some clutter of commercials on tele- 
vision might think themselves lucky after 
watching programs beamed at children. 
American youngsters are beguiled, bul- 
lied and often bamboozled by a fury 
of hard-sell promotions featuring vig- 
orous pitchmen like Captain Crunch, 
Tony the Tiger and Fred Flintstone. 
On Saturday mornings about half of 
the nation’s children aged two to elev- 
en watch television cartoon shows. The 
National Association of Broadcasters’ 
code allows these nonprime-time pro- 
grams to be freighted with up to 16 min- 
utes of plugs an hour; on prime-time 
features for adults, the limit is ten min- 





FRED FLINTSTONE HAWKING VITAMINS 


TV PLUG FOR WONDER BREAD 


utes, Lately, not only the quantity but 
the quality of TV sales spiels for chil- 
dren have become targets of reform- 
minded parents’ groups, consumerists 
and federal officials. 

This week the controversy will reach 
President Nixon’s desk in the form of 
a report from a panel that assessed the 
impact of mass media during last year’s 
White House Conference on Children. 
The report is critical of most of the ma- 
terial aimed at children, but singles out 
television as the worst offender. It rec- 
ommends that the Government establish 
an organization to enforce truth-in-ad- 
vertising standards. The organization 
would include a staff of lawyers, who 
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would study programming practices and 
oppose the renewal of broadcast licens- 
es for stations that played on the gull- 
ibility of children. 

Cardboard Steel. Panel Chairman 
Fred Rogers, producer of one of tele- 
vision’s leading children’s programs, 
Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood, says: 
“Commercials stress that in order to 
play you need a toy, that your mental 
resources are not enough.” Another pan- 
elist, Mrs. Joan Ganz Cooney, creator 
of Sesame Street, worries about the dis- 
tortions in children’s ads. “The product,” 


PRODUCER ROGERS 
Up to 16 minutes every 60. 


she notes, “looks attractive on the screen 
because the cardboard materials are 
shiny and made to look like steel.” 

Consumer Advocate Robert Choate, 
who last year caused cereal makers to 
snap, sizzle and puff by questioning the 
nutritional benefits of their products, is 
pressing for a tough code to regulate pro- 
motions. He is particularly incensed by 
what he contends is the lack of nour- 
ishment in most edibles, especially ce- 
reals, hawked to the pre-teen market. 
“The commercials advise your child to 
equate sugar with health and snacks 
with happiness,” he complains. Choate’s 
code would require that precise nu- 
trient values be listed in food com- 
mercials for children; promotions based 
on an item's sugar content would have 
to warn viewers about the possibility of 
tooth cavities. The code would also ban 
more than four food ads an hour on chil- 
dren’s programs and effectively bar all 
drug, medicine and even vitamin mes- 
Sages during youngsters’ viewing time. 
Choate believes that vitamin ads can in- 
vite children to substitute capsules for 
a balanced diet and lead to an over- 
dependence on pills generally. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
been carefully monitoring commercials 
directed at children. It has recently 
warned the Topper Corp. against using 
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commercials that exaggerate the per- 
formance of Johnny Lightning cars, and 
claimed that Mattel Inc. was inaccurately 
presenting its Dancerina doll as capa- 
ble of walking and dancing by itself. A 
few weeks ago, the FTC challenged Won- 
der Bread commercials, which ask, 
“How big do you want to be?” and prom- 
ise to “build strong bodies twelve ways.” 
To get the recommended daily allowance 
of calcium, for example, the FTC re- 
ports that a child would have to eat be- 
tween 40 and 68 slices of Wonder Bread 
a day. 

A Boston-based parents’ group called 
Action for Children’s Television (A.C.T.) 
has petitioned the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to bar all ads from 
children’s shows. Understandably, the 
merest hint of such action is enough to 
jangle the nerves of broadcasters and ad- 
vertisers. Last year producers of toys, 
games and hobby crafts spent about 
$32 million on network television spots, 
and cereal makers budgeted about $54.4 
million, though not all went for chil- 
dren’s programming. The petition has 
practically no chance of success, but 
the FCC inquiry that it has prompted 
should keep the issue alive for some 
time. 

Some firms selling to children have al- 
ready altered their promotions to more 
accurately reflect their products, And 
for the past two months, the NAB code 
has required that all toy commercials 
end with a five-second shot of the prod- 
uct minus music, sound effects or trick 
photography (such as speeding up the 
film to exaggerate the power of toy 
cars). Explains Stockton Helffrich, the 
code authority director: “We felt—and 
we got psychiatric advice on this—that 
this would establish unequivocally ex- 
actly what you get for your money.” 


STOCK MARKET 
Double Blow for the Big Board 


For most investors, the big stock mar- 
ket news last week was that the Dow 
Jones industrial average hit a 22-month 
high of 920. To the Wall Street es- 
tablishment, the movements of the av- 
erage were of only secondary interest. 
Their attention was riveted on two in- 
novations that moved the New York 
Stock Exchange into a new era of in- 
tensified competition that could reshape 
the nation’s securities business. 

At minimum, these changes make the 
N.Y.S.E, a less secure and lucrative place 
for a broker. For 179 years, the Big 
Board has had two major attractions: it 
offered a broker a commission structure 
that competitors could not undercut and 
it was just about the only place where 
a broker could trade the nation’s best- 
known and most popular stocks. Last 
week both of those keystones began to 
crumble, raising the question: Who real- 
ly needs the exchange? 

The first change requires free-mar- 
ket pricing—a principle of capitalist eco- 
nomics that the exchange, which re- 
gards itself as the citadel of U.S. 
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capitalism, had been reluctant to ac- 
cept. The Big Board had insisted that 
member brokers abide by a fixed min- 
imum commission schedule. Last week 
it bowed to an order from the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission and 
abolished fixed commissions on the por- 
tion of any trade in excess of $500,000. 
Such trades account for about 5% of 
N.Y.S.E. members’ commissions but are 
clustered among the major houses, in- 
cluding Salomon Bros., Oppenheimer 
and Goldman, Sachs. 

Brokers lost no time cutting their 
fees to win the business of rich in- 
vesting institutions—mutual funds, pen- 
sion funds, trusts, insurance companies, 
One minute after trading began under 
the new rules, a $3,958,875 block of Uni- 
royal stock changed hands at a com- 
mission lower than would have been 
charged the week before. How much 





bonds, financial planning for their cus- 
tomers, even selling insurance.” Some 
brokers foresee an eventual split of the 
exchanges into two markets—in effect 
if not in formal organization. In the 
more important market, institutional in- 
vestors would trade stocks in huge blocks 
at low, negotiated commissions. In the 
less significant market, a declining num- 
ber of individual investors would trade 
in small lots at fixed, higher commissions. 

Computerized Market. Even that vi- 
sion assumes that the exchange trading 
floor will remain the nation’s central 
marketplace for stocks, But the second 
of last week’s changes calls that idea 
into serious question. The NASDAQ* 
computer network, which flashes price 
quotations for more than 2,500 over-the- 
counter stocks on desk-top consoles in 
brokerage offices throughout the coun- 
try, began carrying quotes for 32 Big 
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LARGE-BLOCK TRADING AT SALOMON BROS. 
Who really needs the exchange? 


lower is a secret, but commissions on 
other giant trades dropped anywhere 
from 10% to 80%. 

The SEC has made clear its deter- 
mination to force the New York and 
American stock exchanges to extend ne- 
gotiated commissions to all trades above 
$100,000, It is being prodded by the Jus- 
tice Department, which has a voice in 
the matter because of Supreme Court 
decisions that hold the exchange is not 
exempt from antitrust laws. Commission 
cuts are likely to become deeper as 
well as wider. Some small brokerages 
have announced that on big-block trades 
they will negotiate commissions as low 
as a penny a share v. 23¢ for an average- 
priced stock under the old fixed-rate 
structure. 

As a result, the income of exchange- 
member brokerages will be so drastically 
reduced that some may not be able to 
survive in their present form. SEC Com- 
missioner James Needham thinks that 
many houses will diversify “into such 
things as money management, selling 
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Board and American Stock Exchange is- 
sues as well. Among them: General Mo- 
tors, A.T.& T., Jersey Standard, U.S. 
Steel. A trader with a Big Board ticker 
and a NASDAQ console can thus con- 
tinuously compare the prices at which 
these stocks are selling on the exchange 
with competing prices offered by bro- 
kers who are not exchange members. 

On the exchange, all orders for any 
specific stock go to a single “specialist” 
who is assigned to make the market 
in that issue. His price quote is the 
only one available. But in the NASDAQ 
system all brokers willing to make a mar- 
ket in a stock feed price quotations 
by coded message into the computer net- 
work. A broker who gets an order press- 
es a combination of computer keys, 
and the desk-top console shows him 
all the prices being offered. He selects 
the most favorable price for his client 
and makes the trade by telephone. 


* For National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers Automated Quotation system 


Last week the NASDAQ consoles 
showed several spreads of $1 a share or 
more between exchange and off-board 
prices. For example, when Northwest 
Bancorp. was trading on the exchange 
at 38%, outside brokers were offering 
to sell it at 372. 

Exchange officials have long contend- 
ed that their system is necessary to 
avoid the chaos that would result if dif- 
ferent brokers were trading the same 
stock at widely different prices. NASDAQ 
proponents retort that this idea is a 
relic of pre-computer days. Says Don- 
ald Weeden, head of a non-exchange bro- 
kerage firm that bears his name: “The 
central market is a communications con- 
cept, not a piece of real estate at Broad 
and Wall Street. With today’s computer 
possibilities, we can and should have a 
central market stretching from London 
to Tokyo, made up of competing mar- 
ket makers with access to all inquiries 
from all buyers and sellers.” 

American Zaibatsu. Whether the ex- 
change can survive against NASDAQ com- 
petition may depend on its ability to 
preserve Rule 394(b) of its constitution. 
That rule provides that a Big Board 
member can trade outside the exchange 
only with the permission of an N.Y.S.E. 
official and sets up a cumbersome pro- 
cess for getting the permission, Its ef- 
fect is to force members to make near- 
ly all their trades in listed stocks on 
the exchange floor. So long as the rule 
is retained, the potential of NASDAQ 
can be exploited only by so-called “third- 
market” dealers—those brokers, like 
Weeden, who are not exchange members, 
yet trade in Big Board stocks. Rule 
394(b) may soon come under antitrust 
attack. If it is overturned, there would 
be little incentive for anyone to keep 
an exchange seat, a fact that has been 
illustrated with brutal clarity by the 
price of Big Board memberships. One 
sold last week for $195,000, down 
from a high of $515,000 at the end 
of 1969, 

If Big Board members start trading 
heavily through NASDAQ, “Wall Street” 
would then be well on the way to be- 
coming a nickname for an international 
computer network. Such a market would 
have both good and bad features. Be- 
cause the costs of big trading would be 
lower, the mutual funds might find them- 
selves under Government pressure to re- 
duce the fees that they charge cus- 
tomers. On the other hand, the market 
would be so fast-moving that hardly any- 
body but professionals could keep up 
with it. That would give institutional in- 
vestors an even greater advantage over 
individuals than they have in the pres- 
ent market. At the theoretical extreme, 
a handful of mutual-fund managers 
could become an American version of 
the Japanese zaibatsu, controlling much 
of the economy through their institu- 
tions’ stock holdings. The one certainty 
would be that trading would hardly re- 
semble the operation that brokers and 
investors have become accustomed to 
think of as a stock market. 
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In this elegant setting in The Hague, 45 minutes from Amsterdam, the Dutch parliament meets 








Your trip gets off to an elegant start when 
you visit Amsterdam first. 


From the muted lavishness of town houses along Amsterdam’s Gentlemen’s Canal, 
to the splendor of The Hague’s towering palaces, Holland seems almost to glow 
with elegance. Dazzle your eyes with it on your first walking tour. 


There were always barons and kings. And 
always, they lived like barons and kings. 
Then, in the 17th Century, even Holland’s 
common man was blessed with wealth. 
Merchant ships returned from the Orient 
and the New World laden with riches, 
Merchant gentlemen built great town 
houses along the canals. Patrons encour- 


aged the arts. Elegance became a way of 


life in Holland. 

The elegant stroll. A fine place to sam- 
ple the splendor is in The Hague, 45 min- 
utes from Surprising Amsterdam. Begin 
beneath that complex of castles and tur- 
rets in our picture. In its very center is a 
medieval hall of knights built in 1280. A 
short walk away is the majestic Hague 
Peace Palace. In still another direction: 
Uncommonly elegant shops that supply 
the city with everything from shiny yel 
low cheeses to shiny red rubies. You can 
even trace the steps of The Hague’s ele- 
gantly infamous spy, Mata Hari. 


The leisurely meander. Stay over- 
night at one of The Hague’s comfortable 
hotels. (Accommodations are elegant, too.) 
Next day your meandering can take you 
to a museum in a mansion, for a glimpse 
of incomparable paintings by Rembrandt 
and Vermeer. Or to a manicured deer park. 
Or for an antique hunt along the fascinat- 
ing Denneweg. And you can always hop 
back to Amsterdam in 45 minutes for a 
stroll past its magnificent canal-side town 
houses, its lavish restaurants or its little 
diamond shops. 

Non-stop jets. A KLM jet flies 
stop to Amsterdam from Chicago daily. 
Or you can leave from New York on the 
new 747B. KLM calls it the Bravo. It has 
greater range plus 3,614 improvements 
over the original 747. It’s the only 747B 
flying to Surprising Amsterdam. Clip the 
coupon for free books. Then see your 
travel agent or call KLM at 346-4134 or 


346-3635. 


non- 


FREE BOOKS 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Dept. C 

609 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 

Please send the following books: 
Surprising Amsterdam. 191 pages on 


hotels, restaurants, sightseeing. 


Happy Holland. 224 pages on hotels, 
restaurants, sightseeing outside of Am 
sterdam. 


Motoring Guide to Europe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Maps, itineraries, road hints for European | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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268 pages 
auto tours. 
Name 


Address 


We want to be the first to welcome you. KLIVI/ 





Alexis Lichine & Co. ends 
e hit-and-miss approach 
to selecting fine 
French wine. 


Nothing is more disappointing than to select a wine 
and find that it is not to your satisfaction. 

The fact is, the name of the shipper is often a wine's 
important distinguishing feature. And there are three 
reasons why Alexis Lichine & Co. is a name you can trust. 

1. We offer you eleven French wines that have 
proved themselves by being among the most popular in 
Europe. You really can’t go wrong with any one of them. 

2. We are one of the few shippers who exercise 
control over our wines — from the growing of the grape 
through making and bottling. You can be sure of consistent 
quality. 

3. This control also allows us to eliminate many of 
the “middlemen,” so that we can offer you these fine 
French wines at an average price of $3.00 a bottle. 

Try Alexis Lichine Wines. We think you'll find 
them an incomparable value. 

Enjoy. 


Alexis Lichine’ 


Life without wine is no life at all. 


Alexis Lichine Beaujolais, Bordeaux Superieur, Cotes du Rhone, Muscadet, Pinot Noir, Medoc, Pinot Chardonnay, Pouilly Fuisse, Graves, Sauternes 
Rose d' Anjou. Lmported by Bass Charrington Vintners (USA) Ltd., New York, N_Y 
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“We took 

our business 

to a bank 

named PHIL. |: 


at Continental Bank. Phil Lewin. As far as we’re con- 
cerned, he is the bank. 

“Phil gives us the answers and commitments we need 
on the spot. We don’t have to fight our way through a 
bunch of committees to get decisions. 

“That kind of speed is especially important to us here 
because much of our growth has been by acquisition. 

“Time Industries started out 12 years ago as a tiny 
container company with an idea; Combining many dif- 
ferent packaging services and making them all available 
through a single source. 

“That ‘total packaging concept’ meant we had to ac- 
quire the companies we needed to keep pace with our 
internal growth. 

“Phil Lewin was impressed with our potential. He 
knew we wanted to go public and he came up with a fi- 
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nancing plan that made the whole thing successful. From 
then on, there was no question about it. Our business 
went to Phil. 

“Through him, Continental Bank assists us with short- 
term financing, acts as our stock transfer agent, provides 
payroll services, and administers our employee-benefit 
plans. 

“Whatever we want from a bank, we can be sure that 
Continental has it. All we have to do is get on the phone 
and ask Phil.” 

The speaker: Don J. Hindman, founder and president, 
Time Industries, Inc. 

If you have the kind of growing business that needs a 
banker as well as a bank, call Phil Lewin, Vice President, 
at 828-2392. If he can’t solve your problems himself, he 
knows someone at Continental who can. 


CONTINENTAL BANK ‘Or 


Baseball trading cards are packaged by the Per 
Pack Corp., Brook, Indiana, a recent acquisition 
of Time Industries. Other subsidiaries include 
Time Container Corp., Twentieth Century Press, 
and Mark Plastic Products—a “total packaging” 
combination offering integrated prod- 
ucts and services for more than 
2,500 companies. 
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Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 231 South La Salle St., Chicago, Iinois 60690. Member F.D.1.C. 





Cheering on the Salts 


THE EUROPEAN DISCOVERY OF AMER- 
ICA: THE NORTHERN VOYAGES by Sam- 
vel Eliot Morison. 712 pages. Oxford 
University Press. $15. 


So now you know, unless you're a 
fool, 
That they told you all wrong, when 
you studied at school! 
—Samuel Eliot Morison 


Like the Ancient Mariner he is, Sam- 
ucl Eliot Morison stoppeth one of three 
—among the myths that pass for his- 
tory in the European discovery of Amer- 
ica. As a seagoing admiral, U.S.N.R, 
(and Harvardman), Morison gives the 
back of his salty hand to those modern 
“library navigators” (particularly Yale- 
men) who in 1965 swallowed whole 
the Vinland map story. Morison sees a 
fine post-1600 hand behind this doc- 
ument, which was dated about 1440 by 
its discoverers. “I have ‘serious reser- 
vations,’ he writes, “the polite schol- 
arly term for saying that you suspect 
fakery.” Growling about “phony voy- 
ages,” he swiftly slaps down as non- 
sense the folk legend of Prince Madoc 
and the Welsh-speaking Indians. * 

This is corrective—and finally defin- 
itive—history issued in “Now hear this” 
tones from one of scholarship’s loftiest 
quarterdecks, Morison quotes the Ger- 
man statesman-naturalist Alexander von 
Humboldt: “There are three stages in 
the popular attitude toward a great dis- 
covery: first, men doubt its existence; 
next, they deny its importance; and final- 
ly they give the credit to someone else.” 
Author of Admiral of the Ocean Sea 


* In the 12th century, so the Madoc myth 
goes, a Welsh prince led a colony to Amer- 
ica. “By some mysterious process,” Morison 
marvels, “this colony became a Welsh-speak- 
ing Indian tribe which moved west from the At- 
Jantic shore until it became the Mandan in 
the Far West.” 








SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 
Scholarship from the quarterdeck. 


and other books about Columbus, Mor- 
ison does all an old salt can to set the 
log straight about those before and af- 
ter his favorite explorer. 

But beneath the dense set-’em-right 
facts, the book is a hymn to the life of 
the mariner. Morison has gathered to- 
gether into a 1,000-year epic the sagas of 
all those serendipitous seamen who set 
sail with visions of Cathay or a North- 
west Passage—or at least a new fishing 
ground—and instead bumped into places 
like Greenland, Labrador and finally the 
rest of North America. The familiar 
names are here: Leif Ericsson, discover- 
ing his mysterious Vinland around 1000 
(Morison would like to believe it was 
Newfoundland); John Cabot, who 
sought a short cut to the Indies and 
ended up at Newfoundland in 1497; 
Giovanni da Verrazzano, the gentleman- 
explorer from Florence, who found off- 
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SHIPBOARD PUNISHMENTS (1555) 
Serendipity off the port bow. 
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shore New York “a very pleasant place” 
to visit in 1524. There are unfamiliar 
names, too, like St. Brendan the Naviga- 
tor, who in the 6th century took to sea, 
Morison speculates, in search of guaran- 
teed chastity. After all, even a monastery 
had Irish milkmaids to leeward. 

Somehow, between all the landfalls, 
mini-histories are fitted in—asides about 
mutinies and scholarly lectures on nav- 
igation, on fishing, on map making, on 
sea chanteys (“Heisa, heisa, vorsa, vorsa, 
wow, wow,” to quote one). The sea turns 
Morison into a lyric poet who sometimes 
applies looser moral standards to seamen 
than to shorebound sinners. 

In the end, The European Discovery 
of America represents Morison’s roman- 
tic search for the perfect hero—the per- 
fect mariner. He admires the seagoing 
sophisticates, like Sir Humfry Gilbert 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, who, he quotes, 
also made “voyages of the mind.” But he 
loves the men who were professional sail- 
ors first and last. Of Sir Martin Frobish- 
er, who tried three times for a Northwest 
Passage, he writes: “A very great seaman 
indeed.” There is no higher praise in the 
Morison lexicon. 

Frobisher's last letter contained this 
sentence: “It was tyme for us to goa 
through with it.” For Morison this 
sums up the code of the best mar- 
iners. It is his code too. At 83, Mor- 
ison still sails. He rides horseback, too, 
and occasionally shows up at his office 
in Harvard’s Widener Memorial Library 
in his riding britches, looking more 
like a pukka-sahib colonel than a pro- 
fessor or an admiral, At present he is 
working on a biography of Samuel de 
Champlain as well as a sequel to his pres- 
ent volume. When his own time comes, 
the admiral will be able to say, as an- 
other of his favorites, John Davis, said 
to his men off the fearsome Strait of Ma- 
gellan: if it be God's will “that our mor- 
tall being shal now take an ende, I 
rather desire that it may be in pro- 
ceeding than in returning.” 

® Melvin Maddocks 


Nice Girls Don’t 


THE SEASON OF THE WITCH by James 
Leo Herlihy. 384 pages. Simon & Schu- 
ster. $6.95. 


Incest, that most majestic of taboos, 
has had quite a literary run during the 
past few years. Nabokov’s Ada, though 
not quite Pharaonic, elegantly proffered 
a half sister as better than none. Gore 
Vidal diddled the subject in Two Sis- 
ters, and if there was a moral to the con- 
voluted enigmas of Anthony Burgess’s 
MF, it was never commit incest with- 
out a conundrum. 

Gloria Random does not need puz- 
zles to approach the subject. The 17- 
year-old fugitive love child of James 
Leo (Midnight Cowboy) Herlihy’s new 
novel finds that incest is purely and sim- 
ply a bummer. Like her friends down 
at the crash pad, she handles problems 
with a jarring forthrightness: 

“One of my hands was free. I touched 
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A unique Oak Brook office 


building is now renting. 


We invite you to look over one of the most comfortable and convenient office centers in 


the entire Midwest. The new McDonald's Plaza. 


It's located in the beautiful open countryside of Oak Brook, adjacent to the 


famous Shopping Center and only seconds from the East-West Tollway. 


If you want to be near everything, but beautifully away from the congestion, 
consider McDonald's Plaza. Plan a tour of this striking bronze glass and concrete build- 
ing at the earliest possible-time..In fact, call now and we'll show you through today. 


Carpeting in.all 
— halls andoffices—? 


Solar Bronze 
windows 
floor to ceiling 


25 minutes to Chicago Loop 
15 minutes to O'hare 


25 minutes to Midway 4 automatic 
elevators (3 
S Loa feos 
| Y 
Drapes 


My furnished 


Building covers 

|0 landscaped acres. 
Ample parking facilities; 
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Modylar design permits 
economical changes.as 
Space requirements change 


OG i 


Unusual design 
produces 3 
exterior 
surfaces 


37,000 sq.ft. per floor. 
5 Vioors available. 


Recessed lighting 
through out 


100 foot candles 
illumination’ 
in-all areas 


McDonald's 
P 


laza 
L. J. Sheridan & Co. 


Leasing and Management Agent 
Oak Brook office: 654-0338 
Main Chicago office: RA 6-7743 
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Hiram Walker 
made great whiskey 


by making 
every hour count. 


The man who started it all in 
1858 took his time. And so do 
we. We make Walker's 
DeLuxe with the choicest 
grains. Then age it 8 full 
years. And not a minute less. 
With bourbon this choice, 
there's just no second choice. 


8 years old 
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arum and cola | 


taste likea 
rum and cola. 
Not just a cola. 
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calvary.” 





the top of his head with it. ‘Hank, lis- 
ten to me.’ 
‘Ssh, ssh, ssh! 
You're a dream.’ 
‘No. NoI'm not.’ 


Dreams can't talk. 


‘Then why do I feel so good with 


you?" 

‘Do you really want to know?” 

“Yes. Tell me.’ 

“Because you're my father,’ I said.” 

It couldn't have happened to a more 
vulnerable guy. Hank Glyczwycz is a bit- 
ter middle-aged cynic. He was just be- 
ginning to loosen up to his students’ 
sweet faith in love and peace highs 
when Gloria wrecks him with her dis- 
closure. She is the forgotten illegitimate 
daughter from a distant love affair. 

Gloria, who changes her name to 
Witch Gliz while on the ritual lam 
from Mom’s suburban Detroit subdi- 
vision, learns by doing and then re- 
cording her doings in a breezy diary. 
Sex, dope, kindness, generosity and com- 
munal living are good things because 
they make her feel good. Fortunately, 
imminent incest gives off bad vibrations 
before the big clutch. 

Too self-consciously the moral virgin 
and too facile with her received wisdoms 
and doubts, Gloria is far less lovable than 
such fictional older sisters as Christopher 
Isherwood’s Sally Bowles (J Am a Cam- 
era) or Truman Capote’s Holly Golightly 
(Breakfast at Tiffany's). Herlihy’s lively 
stock characters and head-shop props 
come directly from Aquarius Central. 
Yet The Season of the Witch has its ap- 
peal, especially if regarded not as an 
adult book but a contribution to an as 
yet nonexistent publishing category 
—groovy books for juveniles. 

® R.Z. Sheppard 


Thief of the Heart 


A FEW HOURS OF SUNLIGHT by Fran- 
coise Sagan. 185 pages. Harper & Row. 
$5.95. 


Though she disguises it with world- 
liness, Frangoise Sagan is something of 
a moralist. In her deft litthe romances, 
one is aware of the ethical reading as 
well as the emotional. Like temperature 
and humidity, they are complementary 
indications of the atmosphere. 

A third of the way through her new 
book, a man whose career has been 
ruined by a homosexual scandal tells 
Gilles, the hero; “I've never lost any- 
thing I've given. It’s what you steal 
from people that you pay dearly for, 
my dear boy, remember that.” Gilles re- 
members it all right, but he is never 
able to act on it. As Sagan’s most com- 
plete male character to date, Gilles is a 
sexy, glamorous journalist who is ir- 
retrievably light-fingered with other peo- 
ple’s emotions and their trust. At 35, 
Gilles suddenly falls victim to a disease 
he had thought only struck his friends: 
a paralyzing “fear of life.” An enviable 
job and a beautiful mistress seem like 
heavy burdens; each day is a “grim 
Desperate, he decides to 
spend some time with his sister in 





LOS ANGELES? 


Make reservations at the 
“world’s most beautiful hotel!” 
In Chicago, call 337-8100 for 
immediate confirmation. 


CENTURY PLAZA HOTEL 


An ALCOA Property operated by 
WESTERN INTERNATIONAL HOTECS 
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We went to Wetzlar, Germany (world capital 
# fine Optics) find such perfection at such 
a price, Remove the EMOSKOP from its fitted 
leather cz and it is a 30x microscope 
A St of the wrist converts it to a 3x tele 
scope (ideal for theater, field or sky) « 
a unique 3x tele )pe-loupe. Another chang 












and you hav choice of 5x, 10x or 15x 
magnitying glasses. The perfect vest-pocket 
companion tor exacting professionals and 
Scientists and all those who wish to observe 












anything closely and clearly. A m 11s 
creet Opera giass. If you make a fetish of 
quality, the EMOSKOP will do you proud 
Coated lenses, fully achromatic, absolutely 






flat field. Modern Photography Magazine calls 
the EMOSKOP “, , . the only magnitier worthy 
of the name.” 






(© Send me the EMOSKOP. | enclose $17.95 
($16.95 plus $1 postage and insurance) 
Calif. residents add 5% tax. Refund with 
in 2 weeks if not delighted. TIO419 
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584 Washington, 
San Fra 094111 
Phone (415) 981-5688 























The blazer slacks. 


Levis. 
stripes them up in 
Dacron 
so you'll always 
ook great. 


Wear them with a blazer or just a shirt, these 
flare bottoms are fun to wear. They're 
65% Dacron* polyester, 35% rayon, which 
means they'll hold a press. wash and dry 
ready to wear. Ask for Levi's’ Sta-Prest* slacks 
with “Dacron”, Du Pont's polyester. You'll 
like the way you look 


Blue or brown, sizes 28 to 36 waist, 
13.00. From a complete collection 
in The Student Shop, second floor, 
Wabash; also all suburban 
stores. Call 462-4747 from Chicago 
or suburbs (toll-free from most) 
or write Carsons, Box AA, Chicago, 
Illinois 60690. Please add 50¢ service 
charge for C.O.D. orders. 





Garo Pirie Scotl tro 


1 South State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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If you're flying to London, 
you've already paid for Ireland. 


“50 Why not get what you've paid for?” 


asks Richard Joseph, Travel Editor of Esquire and syndicated columnist. 





“One of the nice, but too 
often overlooked facts of 
transatlantic flying is this: when 
you buy air fare to London, 
you've already paid for your fare 
to Ireland. In other words, 
you're entitled to Ireland at no extra air fare. 


$2.40 goes a long way 

“And that’s a beautiful bonus because it means 
you can start or end your trip in one of Europe's 
least expensive, most delightful—and friendly— 
countries. In Ireland, a pound ($2.40) still goes 
a long way, and luxury living, in the grand manner, 
goes at bargain basement rates. 

“From the Lakes of Killarney to Dublin's 
sophistication, the land is not only green, but 
blossoming with travel adventure. For sportsmen, 
there's plenty of open space left for 
riding, hunting, golf and miles of 
unpolluted streams and lakes for 
fishing. Best of all there's a 
complete lack of pressure so you 
can enjoy them all. 





“Dublin, for some reason, has still to win the 
fame it so richly deserves as a cosmopolitan capital 
where couples may enjoy fine wining, dining 
and superb theater at bargain prices. 

“And speaking of bargains, Ireland boasts 
one of Europe's most fabulous bargain centers. 
It's Shannon Free Airport, the original and largest 
of all duty-free airport shops. 

“Yet best of all, you'll enjoy the Irish. 
They're hospitable, garrulous and gregarious—and 
more than ready to share their good life with you.” 


Jet there on Irish-Aer Lingus 

Irish-Aer Lingus has more flights to Ireland 
than anybody else. Daily from New York, Boston, 
Chicago and Montreal. And Irish-Aer Lingus will jet 
you not only to Shannon and Dublin, but on to 
London—or Paris, Rome . . . or 20 other cities in 
Europe. And as Richard Joseph points out, 
“The service is smooth, efficient 
7 and those colleens!—sure, it’s a wonderful 
way to fly!”’ 

For all the details, call your travel agent 
or Irish-Aer Lingus. 
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IRISH INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
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- Agoodman 
nowadays Is hard 


to find. 


So we're doing something about it in Cleve- 
land-Northeast Ohio. 

We're helping to meet industry’s demand for 
skilled labor with some 260 vocational training 
courses. 

Like metalworking. Welding. Machine repair. 
Tooling and die making. Printing. Aviation 
mechanics. 

Courses that teach the skills business and 
industry require. 

Last year, nearly 10,000 students were 
enrolled in vocational training courses in Cleve- 
land-Northeast Ohio, 

And each year several thousand are added to 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 


wtheast O 


Cleveland’s already huge labor force (650,000 
and growing). 

The manpower’s here. And so is the location, 
transportation, research and development, com- 
munity living, and more. 

All good reasons to look into Cleveland- 
Northeast Ohio when you're looking for a plant 
location. 

The whole story’s in our new booklet, 
“Cleveland Growth Patterns.” For your free 
copy, write on your company letterhead to: 
Karl H. Rudolph, President, Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company, 55 Public Square, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44101. 


ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


a » the Nation 








Limoges. Neither he nor the reader is 
much surprised to find that the most fas- 
cinating figure in local society, Nathalie 
Silvener, falls deeply in love with him. 
Her tenderness and loyalty gradually re- 
store Gilles’ equilibrium. When he goes 
back to Paris, she joins him. But Na- 
thalie has a daily beauty in her life 
that makes Gilles feel increasingly ugly. 
Beside her, Gilles decides, he will nev- 
er look good, and so he subtly sets out 
to remove her from his life. 

At nearly 200 pages this is a long nov- 
el for Sagan, but the impression of swift- 
ness that is her signature ts as strong as 
ever. She is as clear and easy to read as 
Jane Austen, and though Austen was a 
genius and Sagan is merely talented, 
they have other things in common. Both 
evoke a comfortable trust from the read- 
er because they rarely strike a false note, 
and both tend to decorate their pages 





FRANCOISE SAGAN 
Something of a moralist. 


with asides and epigrams. Here, for in- 
stance, is Gilles noting Nathalie’s book- 
ishness: “A well-read woman is less of a 
nuisance,” he decides. “She knows more 
or less what to expect.” 

One knows as well what to expect 
from Sagan by now, a fact that has 
led to a certain amount of critical con- 
descension, But what she delivers, 
though slight, is well made, wise and 
often funny entertainment, a relatively 
rare product these days. 

= Martha Duffy 


Hamburg Heaven 


BOSS: RICHARD J. DALEY OF CHICAGO 
by Mike Royko. 215 pages. Dutton. $5.95 


Burn the jacket, tear off the covers, ex- 
communicate the author, and erase every 
proper noun, a book about Chicago re- 
mains, beyond any mistaking, a book 
about Chicago. The essential juices of 
the place somehow force any author to 
write with a special accent about the | 
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Guess where the California 
Library Association has 
booked their fonvention? 
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Disneyland Hotel Anabel Calif. 
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New savings . . . new services from your telephone... 
And that's just the start! 


Wats line users — Reduce your 
off-premise long distance 
phone bills with EXTENDA WATS 


Eases the 9 to 5 Wats traffic and you can often save enough 

money to pay for an additional Wats line. Makes any telephone 
anywhere, any time, an extention of your Wats or Tie-Line desk 
phone with all its capabilities. Automatically connects you to 

your unattended Wats Line from outside, 24 hours a day, without 
switchboard assistance. Makes your off-premise telephone charges 
part of your Wats service. Eliminates the need for Wats or Tie 

Line extensions in homes 


a 
No more lost business due 


to a missed phone call... 


DIVERT-A-CALL gives you 

24-hour personalized service 
without a switchboard, answering 
service or recording machine. 


Takes incoming telephone calls and automatically reroutes 

them to any other telephone number you have preselected—local 
or long distance—to your home—to another office—to anywhere 
Your “Office is never closed”. A real business saver for 

branch offices, sales reps—all "24 hour businesses 


For complete information, or for a 10-minute, no-obligation 
demonstration in your office, call or write 


COM-U-TROL CORPORATION 


6200 North Hiawatha Avenue Chicago. Illinois 60646 
Phone: (312) 286-3434 
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TOUCHY 


Imagine you're seriously 
injured. What if those 
ambulance people 

don’t realize that your 


back might be broken? 
What then? 





There are some excellent paid and volun- 
teer emergency ambulance crews. They quietly 
save lives and handle people very professionally 
and you never hear about their heroics. 

But if you’re ever hurt on the highway or at 
home, you’d better pray those people find you 
before the under-trained ones do. 








Ambulance personnel who lack the latest 
training are all right for routine pickup and de- 
livery. But they’re not too clear on whether 
you've got a heart attack or heartburn and a do 
or die tracheotomy is too tricky for them. 


Actually, sometimes you’d be better off if 


those ambulance people didn’t rescue you, but 
just held your hand. 

It’s estimated that over 45,000 people are 
permanently injured or killed every year by 
poorly trained ambulance people who handled 
them improperly before they got to the hospital. 

They meant well but just didn’t know any 
better. In many states, a hairdresser is required 
to have more training than an ambulance 
attendant. 

One of those states might be where you're 
planning your family vacation or where you're 
being transferred or where your children are go- 
ing to school. 

So, you can’t rest easily even if rescue opera- 
tions are up to date at home. Your next trip 
could turn into a trap. 

But many communities are preparing prop- 
erly for accidents. They’re doing something be- 
fore the emergency. One area in Wisconsin under 
the direction of a local doctor instituted a whole 
volunteer rescue program called “Before The 
Emergency.” This program showed such prom- 
ise as a model for the nation that a film about it 
is available. In one year the film has been shown 
to over 10,000,000 people by the U.S. Jaycees 
and other civic minded organizations. It’s a prac- 
tical “do-it-yourself” type of film for any com- 
munity. 

What we are trying to do is stir up com- 
munity action. We’d like nothing better than to 
hear that this motivated thousands of you to go 
up to your next community meeting and find out 
just how effective your emergency medical ser- 
vices program is. 


UESTION’G 


If improvement is needed, chances are a 
little further training could turn your commu- 
nity’s ambulance team into an even more capa- 
ble operation. 

You may want your local authorities to look 
into the Registry of Emergency Medical Techni- 
cians—Ambulance in Chicago. This organiza- 
tion is now developing a two day test for am- 
bulance personnel that hopefully will become 
the national standard for medical emergency 
people to meet. 

Now, when people ask, “What can I do to 
improve the world?”, there is a practical answer, 
material available, and a film to get people to act 
on something that can save lives every day in 
every community. 

We here in Wausau can help put you in 
touch with the people you need to know to help 
your community move in the right direction. 

Get your club or group to view our film. To 
book a print, contact your local Jaycees. All your 
efforts may not make front page headlines, but 
they'll cut down on the obituaries. 





Employers Insurance of Wausau 


We think insurance ought 
to work for a living. 
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Follow 
the footsteps of 


Genghis Rhan, 
Alexander 
the Great 
and Marco Polo. 


Giant steps that straddled empires 
from the Red Sea to the China Seas. 

Steps that walked among the story- 
tellers in the bazaars of Peshawar. That 
journeyed through the Khyber Pass. 
Steps that rested in the palaces and 
temples of Bangkok. 

These are among the journeys of- 
fered in PIA’s “16 Adventure Tours to 
Ancient Lands in Modern Comfort.” 
Journeys to lands that still vibrate from 
the footsteps of Genghis Khan, Alex- 
ander, Marco Polo and Omar Khayyam. 

PIA’s all inclusive Adventure Tours 
start as low as $995 for 17 days. See 
your travel agent and ask to see the 
beautifully descriptive 120-page book 
“The Other Side of the World”. Or 
mail the coupon for free brochures. 


Pakistan International Airlines 
Box 505 

Old Chelsea Station 

New York, New York 10011 


| would like to see more informa- 
tion on PIA’s 16 Adventure Tours to 
Ancient Lands in Modern Comfort. 
Please send me free brochures. 
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City State Zip 
Telephone 
The Airline to 
The Other Side of the World. 
PAKISTAN 
INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
TC-403 


| so he entered politics. . . 





| least polite to other values. It did not as- 


| block and a half down the street. 


only city on earth where the likes of 
Big Bill Thompson and Al Capone could 
coexist as civic leaders. In Chicago, 
there is indeed a certain interchange- 
ability between politics and other lines 
of work. “The Hawk,” Mike Royko 
writes, “was the outside lookout man 
at a bookie joint. Then his eyes got 
weak, and he had to wear thick glasses, 


Royko is a newspaperman, a col- 


umnist and commentator for the Chi- | 


cago Daily News. Though his book is 
essentially a hatchet job, released more 
or less to coincide with the campaign 
for last week's mayoralty election in Chi- 


| cago, Royko sees Mayor Richard Daley 


as an inevitable product of the Chicago 


| environment. The mayor was born into 


a workingman’s family in Bridgeport, 
an Irish neighborhood in that South 
Side region known, without comment, 
as Back of the Yards. He was born to 
membership in the Hamburgs, an ath- 
letic club whose members took their ex- 
ercise by beating the bejesus out of 
any blacks and Slavs foolish enough to 
stray onto the wrong side of the street. 
As young Hamburgs grew older, fatter 
and more sophisticated, the bonds of 
brotherhood held and forged a collective 
political power. The proto-mayor even- 
tually used it to propel him into office. 

The only really atypical aspect of Da- | 
ley’s youth was the size of his family: he 
was a greatly cherished only child. In a 
milieu where family solidarity was a vir- 
tue (and a power source) prized even 
above gang loyalty, Daley thus suffered a 
certain limitation—until he married into 
the numerous clan of Eleanor Guilfoyle. 
As an officeholder, he consolidated his 
family position by exploiting the rich 
grab bag of political patronage on behalf 
of the Guilfoyles. As Royko observes, 
“Eleanor’s parents might well have said | 
that they did not lose a daughter, they 
gained an employment agency.” 

All along, Royko insists, Daley never 
abandoned the original set of convictions 
he grew up with, though as his power in- 
creased, it became prudent to appear at 


tonish Royko when the mayor stayed in- 
side his modest Bridgeport bungalow 
—he still lives there in his eminence 
—and not even the curtains twitched 
during the few nights in 1964 it took 
his neighbors to give the heave-ho to 
two Negro students who moved in a 


Consequently, Royko confesses puz- 








zlement that Daley’s most consistently | 
loyal constituency is in the black ghet- 
to wards. Their loyalty, though, may be 
due to the diligence of Democratic pre- 
cinct workers, who remind the voters 
that the continued receipt of welfare 
checks is somehow inextricable from 
the franchise. Then, being thorough in 
their work, says Royko, they accompany 
the voter into the polling booth to make 
sure he does not forget. 
Royko’s account leads inevitably to 
the 1968 national Democratic Conven- | 
tion, when the delegates were welcomed | 





You are now 
4 \\) RK) permitted to own 

\ your own telephone 
s \\ equipment and utilize 


it for tremendous sav- 
ings on your telephone 

bills. A recent F.C.C. ruling 

that lets you connect your 


\\) private communications to the 
nationwide telephone network 


makes these savings possible. 


Choose and save 
Webster offers you the most complete 
line of internal dial and loud-speaking 
communication systems. Interconnect- 
ed with utility phone service, you get 
the most efficient system possible. And 
the most economical. For example, the 
savings on monthly charges and tax 
for utility intercom service will pay for 
a Webster system in as little as two 
years! 

The best of both! 
Planned Webster communications give 
you complete control over internal and 
external calls. You get fast, inter-per- 
sonnel contact, and you eliminate hold- 
ups on incoming and outgoing calls. 


Tailor it to your needs and budget 
A Webster system is so versatile you 
can adapt it for paging, conference 
calls, dictation, and more. It can be ex- 
panded as your needs grow. And it can 
be financed to let you pay as you go. 


Free analysis 
An analysis of your company opera- 
tions will pinpoint your communication 
needs. A Webster consultant listed be- 
low will show you (at no obligation) 
how Webster tota/ communications can 
provide maximum efficiency and sav- 
ings. Call him today. Webster Electric 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin 53403. 
A Sta-Rite Industry. 
Burke Sound & Communications Co. 
3264 N. Milwaukee 


Chicago, Illinois 60618 
Phone: (312) 545-2031 


Tri-Par Sound 

811 Madison 

Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
Phone: (312) 848-3706 
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"Plus tax, license, local treight. dealer preparation. Price and specifications subject to change without notice 


We took the ugly 
out of economy 


At just $1,866", Datsun’s ‘Something 
Special’ 1200 Coupe is priced like an 
economy car. But don't let that disguise fool 
you. In real life it's actually a powerful, com- 
fortable luxury car. 

After all, how many economy cars 
have disc brakes, reclining bucket seats, 
tinted glass, whitewalls and swoopy aero- 
dynamic styling? And its beauty is wind 
tunnel tested for maximum stability in 
crosswinds and at freeway speeds. 


And that’s another thing. The 1200 
has an engine that can turn an honest 94 
MPH wherever it's legal. It's roomy, too. 
There's. seating for four, including a rear 
seat in the coupe that folds down into a sort 
of sporty station wagon. 

So there you have it. The Datsun 
1200 Coupe. It’s a lot more than an economy 
car, and it's priced well below luxury cars. 
That's what makes it ‘Something Special.” 

Drive a Datsun...then decide. 


and put performance in. 














Sheaffer's 
sterling silver 
“Silver Imperial’. 
Pen with 14K gold 
inlaid point, $25.00. 
Ballpoint, $15.00. 
Pencil, $1 
ift-cased. 





by signs proclaiming YOU HAVE AR- 
RIVED IN DALEY COUNTRY! Daley was 
misguided, Royko says, to order his cops 
to shag Abbie Hoffman's Yippies out of 
the south end of Lincoln Park. The city, 
he contends, could not have chosen a bet- 
ter place to quarantine the protesters 
than the one they chose themselves. In- 
stead, the police stormed in and all the 
world’s TV audience gaped at the result- 
ing riots. The author, indeed, may be 
guilty of some small taint of Chicago 
chauvinism when he assigns cosmic sig- 
nificance to that confrontation: “This is 
what may have determined the election 
and altered the course of world history 

-the decision that nobody would be in 
Lincoln Park after 11 o'clock.” 

No such book, of course, could be 
published without noting one of Da- 
ley’s most famous political pronounce- 
ments. It came in 1968, after he had 
ridden a helicopter over the smoking 
West Side ruins in the wake of black 
riots touched off by the assassination 
of Martin Luther King. “I said to him 
[the police superintendent] very emphat- 
ically and very definitely that an order 
be issued by him immediately and un- 
der his signature to shoot to kill any ar- 
sonist or anyone with a Molotov cock- 
tail in his hand, because they're po- 
tential murderers, and to issue a police 
order to shoot to maim or cripple any- 
one looting any stores in our city.” 

Within two days, even city hall be- 
came aware—with surprise—that the 
mayor's words had appalled many peo- 
ple outside his special world. However, 
Royko notes, the official strategy cho- 
sen to turn away public wrath was 
right in character. “It was damn bad re- 
porting,” the mayor's public relations 
counsel said, mildly chiding the press 
as he presented them with a classic 
non sequitur; “They should have print- 
ed what he meant, not what he said.” 

= Keith Wheeler 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
QB Vii, Uris (1 last week) 
The New Centurions, Wambaugh (2) 
The Passions of the Mind, Stone (4) 
The Underground Man, MacDonald 
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When the going gets hard, 
the whiskey should be soft. 
¢ 





. 


CALVERT } 


Calvert Extra. 
The Soft Whiskey. 





Better ideas make better cars: 
1971 Mercury Colony Park. 
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1. Start with the best station wagon ideas. 


The Colony Park comes with a Dual-Action tailgate that 
swings down flat for cargo, opens like a door for pas- 
ry Jule |e Ma Ue MEtielile(elge fie MM Vielelelel-Miaelaa(-\ gum (0,00 @|D) 
V-8, Select-Shift automatic transmission, power rear 
window, power steering, power brakes, concealed 
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2. Add the ride and comfort of a luxury car. 


When it isn’t doing duty as a station wagon, the Colony 
Park doubles as a luxury car. The long wheelbase and 
extra-wide tread (63” in front, 64” rear) help give 
it a ride that’s unusually smooth. Interiors are uphol- 
stered in glove-soft vinyl. The individually adjustable 
Twin-Comfort lounge seats (shown) are optional. 





3.And you have a better luxury station wagon. 


The 1971 Colony Park with its yacht-deck paneling is part of 
Mercury's top-of-the-line Marquis series. A second Marquis 
wagon is also available with all-steel sides. It takes better 
ideas to make better cars. Mercury makes better cars—to buy, 
rent, or lease. See your Mercury dealer now for a guest drive. 


MERCURY 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DIV. 





